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THE WATER POLLUTION PROBLEM. 


THE members of the Altoona Rod and Gun Club and 
Fish and Game Protective Association, in a letter printed 
elsewhere, announce their purpose of endeavoring to sup- 
press the pollution which is filling their streams with dead 
fish. They have set out to accomplish this end by friendly 
conference with the proprietors of the offending establish- 
ments. This is most commendable in spirit; but the ex- 
perience of those who have had to do with attempts to 
abate such nuisances does not warrant a belief that 
substantial results are to be looked for from the friendly 
conference. A manufacturer finds it much cheaper -to 
drain the factory waste into a stream which will carry it 
away, than to provide for the disposition of the refuse on 
the premises. The destruction of the fish, the pollution 
of the water, the creation and maintenance of what is in 
fact, if not in law, a public nuisance, all these are second- 
ary and minor considerations which have no weight as 
against the one item of avoiding expense. This has been 
the history of stream pollution in Pennsylvania as else- 
where. 

For years the successive boards of fish commissioners 
of Pennsylvania have sought some practicable means of 
ending the destruction of fish by the waste from tanneries 
and other manufacturing establishments. Mr. Henry C. 
Ford, well remembered for his long and public spirited 
service in a former commission, once wrote to the Forest 
AND STREAM, in response to complaints from afflicted dis- 
tricts on the Youghiogheny River: 

“I am in receipt of many communications of similar 
import from other parts of the State, and regret to say 
that we have no law in Pennsylvania that will prevent 
such pollutions of our streams. This has not been the 
fault of the Commissioners of Fisheries, for at the last 
two sessions of our Legislature we introduced an act 
to prevent the discharge of refuse of tanneries, wood 
acids, etc., into the waters of the commonwealth. It was 
defeated each time by the efforts of members of the 
Legislature from the very districts affected by such 
nuisances. It is the intention of the commission to intro- 
duce a similar act at the next session of the Legislature.” 

The new measure referred to met the fate of the others. 
There is in Pennsylvania to-day no law which can be en- 
forced to remedy the evil of water pollution. 

Nor is there any probability that a perfect anti-pollution 
measure could ever pass the Legislature. The Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania some years ago made a ruling on 
ex post facto laws, which presumably would defeat legis- 
lation designed to affect established industries. Moreover, 
a drastic measure would wipe out of existence several 
small towns which are dependent upon industries involv- 
ing water pollution, as well as the industries themselves, 
which represent millions of invested capital. These con- 
ditions have prevailed against legislative action in the 
past, and would continue to prevail against any future 
efforts along this line. 

Cognizant of the perplexities of the problem, and of the 
apparently insuperable obstacles to a full remedy, the 
present Commissioner of Fisheries, Mr. W. E. Meehan, 
is preparing a bill which is a compromise measure. It 
aims to prevent any new pollution of the streams, and 
the gradual extinction of the pollution which now exists. 
Under the provisions of the rough draft now prepared, 
it is proposed to make it illegal for any person or cor- 
poration to build a new industry to empty any waste 
deleterious to fish life into any streams of the Common- 
wealth; and wherever the State Board of Health and the 
Department of Fisheries unite in declaring that any ex- 
isting pollution by establishments erected before the 
passage of the act is deleterious to both human health 
and fish life, the nuisance shall be abated at the expense 
of the State. The question as to whether it shall be at 
the joint expense of the State and the owners of the 





establishment is yet under consideration and not decided. 
A number of newspapers in the State have discussed the 
proposed bill approvingly without exception, and many 
of the established industries declare they will not oppose 
its passage. 

The compromise measure here outlined is the most 
promising movement we have yet recorded for Pennsyl- 
vania public water reform. Commissioner Meehan should 
have the hearty support and cordial, active co-operation 
of all associations like the Altoona Rod and Gun Club. 
By uniting forces and working in unison for the common 
cause, individuals and clubs may find in this law proposed 
by Mr. Meehan the best attainable solution of what has 
so long been a vexatious problem. 

The evil, and the powerlessness of the representatives 
of the people to remedy it, are by no means peculiar to 
Pennsylvania. There is perhaps no single State where 
in greater or less degree the small streams and the rivers 
are not in an abominable condition because madesewers for 
factory waste. If the most we can hope for is, as in Penn- 
sylvania, a compromise and a partial remedy of the evil, 
let us have at least that. The outcome of the campaign 
projected for Harrisburg next winter will be looked for 
with much interest. 





GREECE AND ITALY. 


Our Boston correspondent records another personal en- 
counter between a game warden and a foreign shooter. 
The warden came upon two Greeks killing song birds, 
and when he undertook to arrest them, received into his 
body a charge of bird shot, and was removed to the hos- 
pital. These Greek and Italian and other foreign-born 
shooters have become an unmitigated nuisance, a peril to 
life and a very considerable factor in the destruction of 
song and insectivorous and game birds. They are found 
all over the country. New England is full of them. New 
York has an army of them. New York city is the fourth 
city of the world in its Italian population, only Rome, 
Naples and Milan are larger. All about the city, in out- 
lying districts of Westchester county and on Long Island, 
the roads and fields and woodlands are infested with 
Italian bird shooters, both week days and Sundays. New 
Jersey has its quota. In Pennsylvania they have given so 
much trouble that the Legislature has sought to check the 
evil by requiring the unnaturalized gunner to take out a 
gun license, for which he must pay a fee of $10. But in 
Pennsylvania, as elsewhere, because of inadequate execu- 
tion of the law, the evil has been but partially checked. 
Secretary Kalbfus, of the Game Commission, relates a 
characteristic incident illustrating the lawless, wanton, 
and murderous nature of this class: 

We have in this office information showing the shooting of five 
citizens during the past fall by these people, and for no other 
reason—all of them deliberate and willful. One gentleman living 
near, if not quite, inside the city limits of Pittsburg, saw three 
Italians shocting song and insectivorous birds in his orchard and 
ordered them off his land. One of the foreigners said: “This is 
a free country; we don’t have to go.” To this the owner replied: 
“Yes, you do,” and thereupon received two loads of shot in his 
stomach and legs; fortunately, not killing him, although he was 
compelled to stay in the hospital for many weeks. 

In another Pennsylvania case a deputy game warden of 
Pittston, who undertook to arrest three Italians found 
killing birds on a Sunday afternoon, was fired upon by 
them, and saved his life only because he was quicker than 
his antagonists, and “got the drop” on them. The story 
might be repeated again and again. The Italian immigra- 
tion is bringing to us hordes-of people who dream that 
America is a free country, which means to them in this 
particular respect a country where every mother’s son 
of them is free to carry a gun anywhere and at any time, 
and to shoot anything that flies, without let or hindrance. 

It would be a great mistake to imagine that these 
foreign-born shooters and bird snarers are confined to the 
neighborhoods of the large towns. On the contrary, they 
are scattered over the country, and their destructive work 
is not confined to any one climatic zone. The South as 
well as the North has its Italians; and the killing of small 
birds there in the winter is on a greater scale than in. 
the North, because certain birds which in the North are 
separated, in the South are congregated in flocks, and are 
more easily killed because in multitudes. 

How shall we control this pernicious element in its re- 
lation to the life of the field? Manifestly the remedy may 
be found in abridging the privileges of the man with the 


gun. The time will shortly come—if it is not already 
here—when the old-time freedom of carrying a gun must 
give place to such a system of licensing, regulation, and. 
control as will first keep out of the fields the irresponsible 
and lawless; and second, secure to the responsible and the 
law-abiding the fullest privilege compatible with public 
interest. In short, we are reaching a point where shooting 
and the carrying of guns must be classed as privileges 
accorded under restriction, and not as rights exercised 
without leave asked of anyone. 





Tue Association for the Protection of the Adirondacks 
is doing a good work in distributing the report of H. M. 
Suter, agent of the Bureau of Forestry, on the “Forest 
Fires of 1903 in the Adirondacks.” As will be remem- 
bered, the fires of that year were of the most serious 
nature, entailing a loss exceeding $1,000,000. They were 
far beyond the power of the fire warden service, as then 
constituted, to cope with. And the serious aspect of the 
subject, which makes worth while this distribution of the’ 
report of the Association, is that under like conditions of 
a protracted drouth, the State would now be no better 
fitted to cope with Adirondack forest fires than it was in 
1903. New York suffered its loss then; but it has not 
profited by the lesson. The Legislature of last winter was 
not equal to the demand upon it to provide for a compe- 
tent study of Adirondack conditions, which might furnish 
a basis for an adequate scheme of fire protection. The 
Legislature, for session after session, is content to intrust 
its forestry affairs to junketing commissions who are not 
fitted by technical education and training to investigate the 
Adirondacks intelligently and to report upon them in a 
way to merit public confidence. So long as the penny 
wise and pound foolish policy of Governor Odell shall 
prevail, with respect to the forests of the North Woods, 
we may not look for any radical betterment. The only 
hope for a change is in an enlightened and aroused public 
sentiment; and this must be created by such associations 
as that for the protection of the Adirondacks. 

* 

THE winter feeding trough for quail, described by Mr. 
Taft as employed by Massachusetts sportsmen, is a prac- 
ticable and profitable device, which, for the amount of 
time and money expended, yields good returns. It should 
be copied generally, where a food supply in the hard 
winters means so much in carrying the birds through. 
Effort directed to saving the native game is much more 
profitable than attempts to introduce foreign species. 
Although the imported pheasants have been extensively 
cultivated, they have not, except in the Northwest, be- 
come an appreciable factor of the game supply. New 
Jersey, New York and Ohio have abandoned the breeding 
of them. Massachusetts still carries on the work, but 
the results are not commensurate with the effort put 
forth, nor is there promise that it will be. On various 
private estates the birds have been established, at no little 
cost, and in some instances the country immediately ad- 
jacent has shared in the stocking; but here the conditions 


are local, and probably not permanent. 
* 
AFTER 2 service of nine years as president of the 


Cuvier Club, of Cincinnati, Mr. Alex. Starbuck has re- 
tired on the eve of his eightieth birthday. The term of 
Mr. Starbuck’s office has been a notable period of its his- 
tory. Under his administration the membership has in- 
creased from 180 to 500, and the activities of the organiza- 
tion have been broadened. Vitalized by his energy, the 
club has become a most important and efficient factor in 
all good works looking to the protection of birds and 
game and fish in Ohio. In the Cuvier service President 
Starbuck was untiring; in furthering its interests he spent 
more than $5,000 from his own purse; and it is owing to 
his enthusiastic, devoted, and untiring labors that the club 
has won its wide popularity and achieved its enviable 
position. Mr. Starbuck will be succeeded by Judge P. S. 


Swing. 
Rg 
THE most characteristic up-to-date hunting expedition 


is reported from the vicinity of Boston, whence a party of, 
three men and two bird dogs have set out in an automo- 
bile for a shooting trip through New Hampshire and into 
Maine. The touring machine is fitted with beds; the ex- 
pedition will camp by the roadside where night may fall 
or fancy dictate; and the dependence upon hotels will be 
for meals only, aig ices ti Mal 
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~ Inns. 


THE subject of inns has always been a fascinating one. 
There are very few writers of fiction who have not had 


something to say about it. But we must go back to the 
old writers—Cervantes, Fielding, Le Sage—to find it 
treated as it deserves. Who that has dipped into litera- 
ture does not hold in fond remembrance the inns in which 
the gallant Don Quixote and his trusty squire, Sancho 
Panza, sojourned—that is, when they were not sojourning 
under the roof of heaven; or those in which the rakish 
Tom Jones pursued his gallantries; or again those in 
which the ingenious Gil Blas met with so many adven- 
tures? Was it the touch of the master hand which made 
those inns interesting for all time? Perhaps it was. But 
we may also surmise that they were in themselves in- 
trinsically interesting. Ah, yes! The spirit of romance, 
of adventure, was still in the world when they or their 
prototypes existed. That spirit has largely, if not wholly, 
departed. The railroad, the telegraph and the telephone 
have been too much for it. We have fallen upon dull, 
prosaic times, and the average inn of to-day is as tame 
and uninteresting as a place of business. It is all routine 
—all machine-like regularity—all stiffness and formality. 
What man who has lived habitually in hotels has not at 
times felt himself grow desperate—consumed by the de- 
vouring monotony? You never have to puff and labor 
going upstairs, nor call for hot water or coal and be kept 
waiting, nor ask for something special to eat and not be 
able to get it. With melancholy irony it seems that the 
more the modern hotel has been improved, the less inter- 
esting it is to live in. Elevators, electric bells, hot and 
cold water, telephones, radiators, ete., everything you 
want, in fact, forthcoming almost before you ask for it— 
all this has only tended to destroy a man’s interest in life, 
and fill him with an unspeakable ennui. 

What shall he do, then? Is there no balm in Gilead? 
There is, if he will only seek it. Let him, I say, turn 
sportsman--leaving the fashionable hostelries to the 
voluptuous or degenerate—and hie him to the little rustic 
inns in the nooks and corners of the country. There, I 
warrant, his interest in life will revive, for there he will 
encounter things which will make him realize that he is 
not a mere plant or vegetable, but a sentient being. 

Let us suppose him, then, taking my advice. Here we 
find him on a cold, bleak November evening arrived at 
the Pine Log Inn in Dewville Centre. He has driven ten 
miles from the railway station, and is shivering like a 
dog in a wet sack. How grateful and suggestive, there- 
fore, the name of the inn appears to him as he enters. He 
meets old Noah Noakes, the proprietor, and immediately 
asks for the fire. “Wal,” replies Noah, “I reckon there 
ain’t none except in the kitchen.” 

“What! No fire in the parlor in such weather as this?” 

“Huh! You don’t call this weather! Wait ’till the 
rocks begin to crack, mister.” 

“Well, I’m chilled almost to death, and I must get 
warm. Which is the way to the kitchen?” 

“T reckon it ain’t no use goin’ there, as the ole woman 
is busy abaout the stove. But, say, mebbe it might do 
you good to see the pine log.” 

He leads the way into the parlor and shows the shiver- 
ing traveler the pine log, beautifully painted to represent 
leaping flames! 

Our friend has received his first delightful shock. 

Again we find him at the sign of the Groaning Board 
in the quail fields of Dixie. He has returned from hunt- 
ing all day, hungry as famine itself. Dinner being at 
length announced by the tinkling of a cow bell, he reaches 
the board in two strides. 

“What’s this?” he says, addressing the attendant negro 
boy. “Pork and beans—again?” (He has already had 
this dish six times in succession. ) 

“Yaas, suh.” 

“Anything else?” 

“No, suh.” 

“What! No beef, or mutton, or veal, or turkey, or 
goose, or possum, or dead dog?” 

“No, suh—but there’s pickles!” 

“Well, say !” And our friend leans back reflectively 
in his chair with his hands in his pockets. 

He has received his second delightful sensation. 

Again we find him in midwinter at Hiram Hoag’s 
Cosy Cottage up in Passaquagamay country. He has re- 
tired for the night—that is to say, he has made one wild 
rush from the stove, which he has been hugging all the 
evening, to his room in the second story. A little 25-cent 
kerosene lamp casts its dim, religious light about the 
room and perfumes the atmosphere. Wildly still our 
friend throws off his clothes, but, ere jumping into bed, 
he takes up an earthenware pitcher and attempts to pour 
out a glass of water. The water is frozen! With an 
exclamation of panic, he then jumps into bed, but no 
sooner has he pulled the covering over him—to wit, a 
blanket and a feather “cosy”—than he raises a terrible 
— This brings Hiram puffing and inquiring to the 

jeor. 

“More covering—more covering!” shouts our friend. 

“Oh-a! Be that all?” quoth Hiram. “You kind o’ 
skeert us. We thought you seed a ghost. Wal, I guess 
you'll have to mak’ aout with the coverin’ you’ve got fer 
t’night. Marthy’s gone to bed and I dassn’t disturb her. 
But you'll be warm enough afore mornin’. Good night.” 

‘And so Hiram takes his departure, leaving our friend 





to his thoughts. The chattering of his teeth for a while 
echoes through his chamber, but soon this noise gives 
place to a measured snore. (Oh, the advantage of a 
hunter’s life when he can go to sleep even under such cir- 
cumstances!) During the night he is conscious of a 
rising storm and a crash of some sort, but he does not 
open his eyes until the dawn. Then in the dim, uncertain 
light as he surveys the scene from his pillow, he thinks 
that someone has spread an extra blanket over him while 
he slept, but presently he discovers that the window has 
blown in and it has snowed all over him! 

He experiences his third delightful sensation. 

I might conclude here, for I think I have sufficiently 
indicated what possibilities of novel sensation there are in 
the rural inns for the blasé dweller in a fashionable hotel, 
but I am tempted to mention one more experience of our 
friend by way of climax. 

Once again, then, we find him at the Halcyon Home 
on the seashore in the season of high tides and early fish- 
ing. The Home is erected upon piles, having somewhat 
the appearance of a man on stilts, and stands alone on a 
lonely beach. Its rickety build and air of desolation has 
interested our friend, but why, he asks himself, has it 
been called the Halcyon Home? He can’t answer the 
question, and he doesn’t dare ask the proprietor, who has 
all the appearance of a pirate retired from business. How- 
ever, he has come there for fishing, and so long as he 
gets that he isn’t going to bother himself about any 
abstruse questions of nomenclature. 

Well, at 9 o’clock he takes a candle, and ascending a 
ladder seeks his couch. This he finds is in the form of 
a bunk, such as the pirate (if he had been one) must have 
often lain in and naturally selected when he set up his 
house on shore. Our friend, being now a good deal of a 
philosopher, turns in without grumbling. But not to 
sleep. The wind, which has been freshening all the even- 
ing, has now assumed the proportions of a gale, and the 
tide has gradually risen until it is raging around and 
beneath the Halcyon Home. Our friend is almost 
deafened with the din, and he is swaying in his bunk 
almost as if he were on board a ship, but he calmly 
smokes his pipe and thinks. He is trying, in fact, to re- 
solve that question in regard to the naming of his tem- 
porary abode. Suddenly he remembers that “halcyon” is 
the name the ancient Greeks gave to the kingfisher, which 
in serene weather built its nest (or was supposed to build 
it) on the bosom of the ocean; hence, by analogy, halcyon, 
or happy days, or happy anything. No sooner has our 
friend remembered this than a fierce gust of wind, ac- 
companied by a tremendous wave, strikes the Halcyon 
Home and actually raises it off its foundations. Our 
friend is thrown from his bunk, but he gathers himself up 
and cries in triumph, his voice rising above the shrieking 
of the gale: 

“I have it—I have it! We are afloat like the kingfisher. 
It is indeed a halcyon home!” Francis Moonan, 

New York, October. 


Bird Catching in the Faroe Islands. 


Brrp catching as it is carried on in the Faroe Islands 
may be said to be absolutely unique. On some of the 
islands it consitutes, even at the present day, a principal 
source of living for the people. Such, for instance, is 
the case on Dimurr and on Mikines, where some thirty 
families dwell; 80,000 puffins besides other birds, and 
many hundreds of gannets are annually taken. 

Of the twenty-four islands of which Faroe consists 
only those as a rule which have one or more sides 
facing the open sea possess perpendicular cliffs. Some 
of these are barren and useless, there being no shelves 
and ledges upon which the birds can lay their eggs; 
others are more or less so from having been severely 
harried. But the real bird cliff swarms with life from 
top to bottom, and with their grand surroundings and 
their myriads of inhabitants filling the air they present 
an attractive spectacle. 

Often they assume the most remarkable forms and 
configurations; and although it does not possess a very 
large bird population, one of the most extraordinary in 
this respect is Vestmannabjorg, a spot well worth 
visiting. 

What may be described as real bird cliffs are the 
precipitous rocks interspersed with steep slopes of 
Pees lundaland, as it is called, where the puffins 

uid, 

One cannot but admire the daring and courage of the 
istanders, when, hanging by a rope, they carry on their 
work on the face of the precipices; and again when, 
having unfastened the line from the body, they climb 
from ledge to ledge over intervening spaces where there 
is barely foothold. To this apparently somewhat fool- 
hardy mode of procedure, however, comparatively few 
accidents by falling are due, and especially is this the 
case in connection with faste, that is, firm rock, or cliff 
of a secure character. The lése is, of course, less re- 
liable, but the accomplished cragsman, when being let 
down by the rope, will always note the more uncertain 
protuberances and stones, and kick them away on his 
downward progress. Should he not take this precau- 
tion, there is always the danger that the friction of the 
line, after he has passed, may have the effect, and he 
may be killed by the falling debris. And so when 
clambering without a rope, he must advance with the 
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greatest circumspection. An entirely different matter 
are disruptions arising from natural causes. A portion 
of rock may be looked upon with suspicion and avoided 
in consequence, but it may nevertheless remain in its 
place for hundreds of years; while on the other hand, 
a mass considered perfectly safe may come away any 
day without warning. . 

A few years ago a very extensive slip took place. The 
rock on the upper part of the bird cliff came away, 150 
fathoms from the foot, and fell into the water below 
with a sound that was heard by the fishermen many 
miles out at sea. Besides destroying human life, such 
occurrences cause considerable economic loss to the 
owners of the bird colonies, as the smooth face of 
rock which is left cannot again be inhabited. By 
courage and presence of mind the cragsman overcomes 
many dangers, but even these qualities cannot protect 
him against such treacherous surprises, and the most 
experienced may fall a victim. The loose rock is 
treacherous enough, but most treacherous of all is the 
so-called lundaland, which has slipped away into the 
abyss with many a fine fellow. 

On the bird cliffs the grass quickly takes root on the 
slopes which diverge slightly from the perpendicular, 
and soil accumulates rapidly around it. When this has 
attained a certain depth, the puffins come, make their 
holes and take up their abodes in it. When these have 
entered into complete possession, the cragsmen come, 
ofie or more in company. Quietly they set about their 
work, capturing one bird after the other by thrusting 
their arms into the holes, seizing them upon the nests 
and pulling them forth. This loosens the soil and puts 
it in motion, and instinctively the men seize hold of 
the grass; but if the whole mass has been detached, they 
are hopelessly lost—a whizz through the air and the 
brave cragsmen have performed their last journey. 
Again the soil accumulates in the same spot, again come 
the puffins and build, and again come the cragsmen, and 
again the same story of disaster and death is repeated. 
The more uneven such a place and the greater the number 
of irregularities which it possesses, the better of course 
is the hold which the soil takes, and the safer the lunda- 
land becomes. . 

Before describing the various methods of capture, it 
may be well to examine the bird cliff and its inhabitants. 
We begin from the foot, where the cormorants, the 
shags, the black guillemots and the auks sit; only the 
two last named really belong to the cliff, the others 
have their nests elsewhere. Ten or fifteen fathoms 
above the water and upward—well, clear at any rate 
of the seas, which in summer even in stormy weather 
never attain the height they do in winter—there are the 
breeding places of the guillemots, the most important 
and cahracteristic of the Faroe cliff birds. They take 
up their abodes in hundreds of thousands upon the 
ledges of rock, and there each lays its single egg, with 
the pretty green ground color and the black spots. The 
eggs, of which two are never found together, are ex- 
actly alike, and according to the cragsmen they are so 
strong that if one falls sharp end first from the cliff 
into a boat, it will make a hole in the boat rather than 
break. The guillemots place their eggs far back on the 
ledge, close to the perpendicular rock, and they sit 
with their backs toward the sea, thus presenting the ap- 
pearance of a black line. The younger and non-breed- 
ing individuals on the other hand sit further out on the 
ledge, facing seaward, and forming a white line. Upon 
small and narrow shelves amid the guillemot colonies 
are the breeding places of the kittiwake. It is not 
much sought after on the real bird cliffs, where it does not 
occur in such large numbers as on a tract of rock in- 
habited by this species of gull only. Its edible quali- 
ties, moreover, are not good; and it builds singly, 
which renders its capture troublesome. Neither is it 
a welcome guest on the bird rock, where it has a tend- 
ency to expel the guillemots by taking possession of 
their breeding places. Then. there are the auks, build- 
ing singly all about the cliff in holes and depressions; 
along with the guillemots they belong to the black- 
footed kind, and are not included in the division of the 
spoil, becoming, according to ancient custom, the prop- 
erty of the individual captor. The fulmar, which is a 
comparatively new visitor to these parts, as it only put 
in an appearance about a generation ago, has its breed- 
ing places on the upper part of the cliff, which was 
formerly unoccupied by the other birds, on account, no 
doubt, of the inconvenience attaching to ascending so 
high. When the fulmars came they found the lower 
portions of the rock occupied, and they were therefore 
obliged to be content with the upper story, so to speak. 
They are abomination to the original inhabitants, over 
whom they cast quantities of filthy oily matter to their 
great discomfort and inconvenience. There would ap- 
pear to be a continuous immigration of these birds, as, 
although each lays only one egg, they are increasing 
rapidly in numbers, and in all likelihood they will shortly 
dispossess the guillemots to a great extent of their 
oe places—to the disgust of the owners of the 
cliffs. 

We now leave the rocky cliff in order to investigate 
lundaland. It gleams white everywhere, as if strewn 
with snowballs; and this effect is produced by the white 
breasts of the puffins that sit there looking out to the 
sea, Everywhere the greensward is pierced with their 
holes—furnished most frequently with two openings, 
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some of them as much as six feet deep. At the bottom 
of the hole in a nest, constructed of a little dry grass 
and a few old feathers, the puffin lays its single in- 
significant looking egg, grayish-white in color. “It is 
about as big as a hen’s, although the bird itself is little 
larger than a pigeon. The guillemots and .auks, too, 
both of which lay on the bare rock without making any at- 
tempt at a nest, have comparatively large eggs, about 
the size of a goose’s. The puffin is an interesting bird 
to watch, with its disproportionately large, black and 
red striped bill, in which it can, according to the crags- 
men, stow away as many as sixty of the small herring 
on which it feeds its young. These it arranges with 
the heads inside its bill and the rest hanging out, so 
that when they come flying home with the thin bodies 
of the herring fluttering in the wind, they look from 
a distance as if they wore beards. They can walk with 
difficulty only. In their gait they resemble a drunken 
man, or a child that cannot get along without its 
mother’s dress to hold on to; but in this respect they 
are better than the guillemots, which are even more 
helpless. 


Then there come the shearwaters, which build in the 
same way as the other puffins, and whose eggs are so 
like those of the latter that the cragsmen only can dis- 
tinguish between them. The young ones are very fat 
and are considered a great delicacy. 

How near to death the Faroese cragsmen knows 
himself to be when engaged in his dangerous employ- 
ment, appears from the fact that it used to be the cus- 
tom—and in some places remains so still—for him, be- 
fore starting on an expedition, to bid farewell to all 
his friends. 

When preparations are being made for such an ex- 
cursion, which may entail a stay among the cliffs of 
some fourteen days, it is interesting to observe with 
what keenness the boys who are going for the first 
time enter into all the details, seeing carefully to their 
poles, nets, etc. Where the bird rock is on the same 
island and not at any very great distance from the 
village, a boat is not usually employed, but as a rule 
it is necessary. Among the methods for capturing the 
sea-fowl, there are three more particularly which may 
be described; namely, Drottur, Flyging and Fygling. The 
first of these is employed only in regard to the puffins, 
and consists simply in taking the birds as they sit on 
their nests in the deep holes they dig with their sharp 
claws. Sometimes they are so far in that they cannot 
be reached, in which case a stick with a hook attached 
used to be had recourse to; now, however, this cruel 
method has been given up, and the fowler instead 
widens the mouth of the hole until he can lay hands 
on the occupant. When captured the puffins are very 
savage, and bite and scratch with a will; and the un- 
practiced hand can generally show a good many scars 
got in this way. 

Flyging is more interesting and distinctly more sport- 
ing, the birds being taken when on the wing; and in 
this connection there are some curious features. While 
the laying birds are on the nests, the younger guille- 
mots and puffins not thus occupied spend time at sea; 
but when the eggs have been hatched, they return to 
the cliff in huge flocks. But this land-coming, as it is 
called, proceeds in a particular manner as if in ac- 
cordance with a pre-arranged plan, the birds remaining 
away and returning upon certain days. While on one 
day the rock will appear comparatively deserted, only 
resident birds coming with food for their young and 
going again, the next it will be swarming with life. It 
is marvelous to observe what order prevails in this 
seeming chaos. When a brood strikes the cliff, then 
flying begins at once; all the thousand upon thousands 
of birds must out for exercise. No irregularity, how- 
ever, is permitted; all goes with military precision. Ii, 
for instance, the wind came from the east the flighting 
commences toward the west close along the face of 
the rock, after which, when the water end has been 
reached, the birds fly outward, then to the east, in again, 
and so along the face of the rock once more. The com- 
plete circle always progresses in the same direction. If 
this order were not maintained, incessant collisions 
would be the result. Occasionally a giddy youngster 
tries flying in the opposite direction to his fellows, but 
hardly has he started when he comes into violent con- 
tact with one of these, and both fall into the sea. The 
fulmars are a great nuisance to the circling birds; they 
seem incapable of discipline. Each rushes about in ac- 
cordance with its own good will and pleasure; disorder 
prevails wherever they go, and collisions are frequent 
in consequence. ; . 

As already remarked, the guillemots have their habi- 
tations on the rocky cliff itself, while the puffins live 
upon the other slopes of greensward above that oc- 
cur here and there upon its face. It is interesting to 
observe the circle when it comes to the line of de- 
markation between these two kinds of birds. Looking 
up to and toward the advancing puffins, it appears as 
it a sea of snowballs were coming on, and the rapid 
wing strokes only dispel the illusion; but seen from be- 
hind there is no trace of white and a black cloud only 
is visible. Looking down on the gyrating guillemots, 
nothing but dark forms are to be seen, the black backs 
only being apparent. 4 ; 

Throughout the performance single birds may be ob- 
served leaving the main body in order to rest on the 
rock, rejoining the circle after a brief.space. It is when 
the birds thus flight that the method of capture, known 
as fyging, yields good results and becomes interesting. 
With the assistance of a net attached to two arms at 
the end of a twelve-foot pole the fowler takes the birds 
as, in the course of their circular journey, they pass 
close to the cliff; and in this manner it is no difficult 
matter for a single cragsman to capture from 500 to 600 
birds in a day, while as many as a thousand have been 
thus taken. : . 

The third method of capture, called fyglingar, is em- 
ployed only for guillemots and auks. The instrument 
used resembles the one above referred to, but the pole 
is shorter and thicker, and the net is bigger and has 
lar, meshes.. To fygla is to capture the guillemot 
either while sitting upon its ledge, or when it flies from 
thence, by holding the net at the outer edge. The 
Faroese bird cliffs average from 800 to 1,000 feet, and 


in some cases they attain a height of 2,000 feet. In con- 
nection with the method last referred to the “bjerg line” 
is invariably used, and’ to swing by this in mid-air on 
the face’ of a predipice swarming with the birds, and 
with a thundering surf underneath, is the ambition ot 
every plucky Faroese boy. To see an accomplished 
cragsman swing himself in on to one of the terraces 
beneath some huge overhanging mass, when the line 
has been paid out-some 120 fathoms or more, is a won- 
derful sight. With the mighty precipice overhead, and 
the roar of the turbulent waters beneath, surrounded by 
thousands of birds all uttering their wild cries, he swings 
in toward the rock and out again, without once revolv- 
ing, until he can reach and throw himself on to the 
ledge. When he_ has obtained foothold, he gives his 
companions on the edge of the cliff above notice to ease 
off by jerking at the thin cord which connects him with 
them; then he detaches the rope from his body, hauls 
in a lot of slack, and makes the end fast. After that he 
sets to work upori‘the ledge, which is often very narrow 
and contracted. Time after time the rut is filled with 
birds, and both hands not being always available to ap- 
ply the fatal squeeze, his teeth sometimes come in handy. 
If the weather permit, a boat lies beneath ready to pick 
up the victims as they are thrown over, or the crags- 
man attaches them to his person, and takes them with 
him when he leaves. When ready to ascend he gives 
another jerk or two to the thin cord; a few pulls from 
above and the rope is drawn tight; another, and the 
cragsman is again swinging out in tid-air on his way 
to the brink of the precipice above. 

As an example of the foolhardiness which is some- 
times shown by the bird catchers, the following may be 
told: A cragsman had swung off, had landed upon a 
ledge, and was busily employed with his net, when, to 
his horror, he saw the rope, his only means of escape, 
hanging out beyond the reach of his pole; by some mis- 
chance his end had become detached. After a moment’s 
thought he concluded to chance it, bounded off the 
ledge, and was fortunate enough to regain hold of the 
rope; up this he swarmed until he reached the face of 
the cliff, by thrusting his feet against which he obtained 
the impetus necessary for swinging; then he descended 
again, and finally succeeded in re-landing on the ledge! 

To ascend the high isolated rocks, both daring and 
dexterity are needful. Two men, attached to one an- 
other by a rope, share the labor and danger. The first 
who goes up is assisted by his companion, who thrusts 
the end of his pole into his belt; when he has attained 
foothold, he helps up the second man with the line. 
In a similar manner the next ledge is attained, and so, 
climbing higher and higher, they take the birds on 
either side. This method, however, is a dangerous one, 
and it has happened several times that both men have 
fallen over, being fastened together. 

As the population of the islands increases and ex- 
tends, the inhabitants of the cliffs diminish in numbers; 
and although the use of fire-arms within a couple of 
miles of one. ot the latter is forbidden by law, the birds 
have become more shy and difficult to take. Although 
slowly, the guillemots are steadily decreasing; but the 
shearwaters, which for a long time were falling off, are 
again on the imerease, as the result of a more careful 
method of capture. 

It is said that in some places the puffins are not so 
numerous as they used to be; but as a matter of fact, by 
making holes in places formerly inhabited by them, they 
have been induced to come in large numbers. The kitti- 
wakes, of which quantities used to be shot from the 
fishing boats for bait, will no doubt recover, as, thanks 
to the ice houses, there is always plenty of herring now 
to be had for that purpose. The fulmars, as already 
stated, are increasing rapidly in numbers, at the ex- 
pense, unfortunately, of more valuable fowl. 

Bird catching, however, is not of the same conse- 
quence to the inhabitants of Faroe as it used to be— 
not so much on account of the falling off of the stock 
of fowl, as in the improvement in other means of live- 
lihood. Thus the fishing, which has of late years made 
great strides, employs nearly all the men and yields ex- 
cellent results; the fleet consists now of about 100 
cutters, with crews amounting to 1,200 men, and 1,500 
open boats with crews of 2,000 men. Nevertheless, a 
very large number of birds are still captured annually, 
and, as before remarked, they constitute on some of 
the islands a highly important article of food. L. 


A Veteran Oak. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A gigantic white oak stands on Oakledge Tract, some 
sixty yards north of the “Bresh Hut,” the cabin of which 
a description has been given in Forest AND STREAM. The 
tree is one of the largest in northeastern Connecticut. 
It is 15 feet around the trunk, with branches extending 
nearly a hundred feet, and the whole tree is “as sound as 
a nut.” As it has a very heavy leafage every year, thus 
giving a perfect shade, and many of the branches 
spreading very low, it makes a capital place for ham- 
mocks, which can be easily suspended, and also for swings 
on one side where the branches are higher. 

The tree must be several hundred years old, as I have not 
seen any perceptible difference in its growth since my boy- 
hood; and I remember then hearing some very aged 
people say that when they were children, the tree seem- 
ingly was but a little smaller. So in the whole time 
covering considerably more than a century, there has not 
been apparently any great difference in its size. Truly it is 
a magnificent tree; and at this time, when about all of the 
old forest growth and nearly every large scattering tree 
in the well settled parts of the Eastern States have been 
cut off, with nothing left but a few ill-shaped and inferior 
looking ones, or a growth of sprouts and bushes, a well 
formed tree of the huge dimensions of this one is a pleas- 
ing sight to everyone, and especially to a true lover of 
nature, 

Many of the neighboring — have picnics beneath 
its branches. Last Fourth of July about a dozen fellow 
sportsmen, with their families—in all forty or more per- 
sons, including myself and daughter—had a “big eat” 
there. Most of the food was prepared in the big roughly 
built oven near the old oak. Then the whole party sat 
down to the feast under the widespreading branches. 





During the day several tried their skill at both rifle and 
trapshooting, as I have a 100-yard range near the oak for 
rifle practice ; also bluerock traps for the use of my sports- 
men friends, as well as for my own. 

Speaking of shooting, there is plenty of game on the 
tract—partridges, quail, rabbits, and gray squirrels; also 
last fall two fawns were seen near the “Bresh” by differ- 
ent persons at several different times. A. be i 





Denuding the Mountains. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Indignation has been burning within me these many 
years, and the flame has been fanned to increasing heat 
by the article in October 1 issue on “Denuding the Moun- 
tains,” by A. D .McCandless. Having been for some 
years a resident of the mountain regions of Colorado and 
Wyeming, I have tried to study the situation as it has 
been, and now is, in regard to the destruction of timber 
on Government lands. 

Like Mr. McCandless, I am not familiar with the laws 
governing such operations, but I am sure thatione of 
three things is a fact—either the makers of the laws con- 
trolling Government timber lands are ignorant of the re- 
sults which must follow the removal of the timber which 
has been and is being removed, or they have caused such 
laws to exist because of some personal advantage, and 
regardless of the general public good, or else this timber 
is being removed contrary to existing laws. 

The public press is supposed to voice the sentiment of 
the people, and to it we look to cry out against a public 
wrong, and yet in some of the very districts where this 
devastation is going on the papers are loud in their ap- 
proval of that which they choose to call industries which 
bring money and prosperity into their districts. 

They speak of the business sagacity of the men who 
conceived the idea of despoiling the mountains of their 
timber, of the increased demand for hay to feed the horses 
used in hauling out the timber, and the employment given 
to men in cutting and floating the timber out of the 
country, but not one word do we see in these same papers 
about the probable condition of the country a few years 
hence. 

It might well be likened to a man who takes into his 
system strong and injurious stimulants for the purpose 
of creating an abnormal activity of mind or body in order 
that he may do work beyond his capacity, without con- 
sidering the reduced condition of his forces which must 
follow such a course. The section of country to which 
I refer particularly is norther: Colorado and southern 
Wyoming, and the papers of the towns of Saratoga and 
Encampment, Wyo., and Pearl, Colo., are the organs 
which should be, and are not, sounding the warning note. 

The agriculture of these sections is entirely dependent 
upon irrigation, and in the past a great abundance of 
water has come down from these grand old wooded 
mountains during all the irrigating season. 

Until a few years ago all the timber was standing un- 
touched on the great slopes which furnish the water to 
the Platte River and its tributaries, but now the tie chop- 
pers are at work by the hundreds, and timber is being cut 
even down to mining props; then after that, the fire; 
and last, unless I may fortunately be wrong in my predic- 
tion, will come the desolation which a lack of water 
would inevitably bring. 

No spot on this great earth is so dear to me as that 
mountain country referred to, and it may be because of 
an undue love for the woods themselves, rather than the 
good purposes they serve in conserving the water sup- 
ply, that I am jealous of their destruction; but surely the 
few paltry dollars which our great Government gets from 
the sale of such timber cannot justify the converting of 
these beautiful wooded mountains, the sight of which is 
a joy, into barren wastes, the sight of which would make 
any lover of nature want to get out of the country. 

Of couse there are saw mills in these mountains also, 
but the lumber obtained is used in the building up and 
improvement of the immediate neighborhood from which 
it is taken, and should not be condemned; but the great 
destruction, to which it is hard to become reconciled, is 
that of taking off the timber and floating it out to the 
railroad for shipment. When I think of the great silent 
wooded mountains where I pitched my tent in years gone 
by, where not a sight nor sound indicated the presence 
of civilized man, and then read of the throng of men lay- 
ing waste the silent places, which seemed almost too 
sacred to mar by even chopping wood for the camp-fire, 
I think, “What will not man do for gain in dollars?” 
With Mr. McCandless, I would raise my voice against 
this destruction, and hope that the citizens and ranch 
owners of the localities named especially may realize the 
importance of the woods to their future welfare, and 
work as one man for the suppression of their destruction, 
while there may yet remain enough to hold their water 


supply. EMERSON CARNEY. 
Morcantown, W. Va. 


Flying Squirrels in Mexico. 

In 1651 Hernandez recorded the presence of flying 
squirrels in Mexico. The next record south of the United 
States was in 1861, when Tomes included it in his list of 
mammals taken by Salvin at Duefias, Guatemala (P. Z. 
S., 1861, p. 281). In 1892 I saw a pair of mounted speci- 
mens in the museum of the State College at the city of 
San Luis Potosi. These were recorded as having been 
taken near Jilitla, in San Luis Potosi. During all of our 
subsequent work in Mexico, until the present season, 
whenever in suitable country, both Goldman and I have 
kept a constant but unsuccessful lookout for these ani- 
mals. During April, 1904, while in the high lands of 
Chiapas, near the Guatemala border, Goldman was for- 
tunate enough to secure a good pair of adult flying squir- 
rels with skulls. In view of the striking differences be- 
tween the Mexican and United States species of Sciurus 
it was a great surprise to find this isolated representative 
of Sciuropterus very closely related to forms found in the 
United States—E. W. Nelson in Proceédings Biological 
Society of Washington. 


All the game laws and fish laws of the United States 
and Canada are given in the “Game Laws in Brief,” 








Some Animals I Have Studied. 


XI.—Birds with Odd Characters. 


Nor only does the hen possess an eloquent language, 
but she is quick to learn the signification of many sounds 
among her near associates, both biped and quadruped, and 
especially the most familiar human words, On the farm 
the greedy creature eagerly comes whenever any other 
grain-eating animal is called, no matter what sound is 
used. Any noise that is used to signal the hogs, cattle or 
horses, or 3 loud din that habitually accompanies their 
feeding, is £, learned by this truly versatile bird. And 
she eventually loses all fear of any animal with which she 
is daily associated. A good dog finds that after a time 
he can no longer drive her away from the hogs without 
actual injury to her; she can’t be “bluffed,” and he quits 
in unmistakable disgust. Literally, to the hen, does 
“familiarity breed contempt.” She will poke her head into 
a hog’s mouth after the corn he is chewing, unless he 
tosses het aside with his snout; and if he ha to bea 
habitual “chicken eater” and has just beheaded one, she 
will still defy him, after cackling a little at the other hen’s 

_ flapping. She would do the same with a lion, and also 
with the largest owl, hawk or eagle, if it had been walk- 
ing about on the ground before her, day after day, for a 
week. After numerous retreats from a vigorous dog (who 
may be such a good actor that even a man—if a stranger— 
would feel sure he meant to demolish the hen), she con- 
cludes that surrender is better than flight, so she will sim- 
ply sit down and humbly wait to be seized, instead of 
wildly flying. If some nervous woman is near and scolds 
the dog for “mussing” the hen at this juncture—though 
she, perhaps, had previously ordered him to drive the 
hen—he will likely sneak off and refuse thereafter to have 
anything to do with hens—at least unless in the effort to 
please some other person. That woman will have lost his 
respect, if he is a proud dog, and great care will be 
needed to win it back. ; s 

The right way is never to ask a dog to drive any animal 
that is likely either to resist or balk, unless you are will- 
ing to allow him to conquer the culprit at any cost. For 
the sake of his future usefulness, and for your own self- 
respect, never allow any brute to conquer him when he 
is serving you. 

But the hen is remarkable in other ways than merely 
learning sounds. While at times one of the most greedy, 
heedless and unrestrained of all things, she can be taught 
just the opposite qualities. She may be easily trained to 
affect an utter disregard for food; to appear patient and 
submissive; and to exhibit a degree of self-control that 
might well shame man or dog. All this, too, while in 
perfect health. When a boy I had a fat, lively hen so 
educated that at my bidding she would lie on her back and 
slide head first down an inclined plane two or three feet 
in length without the slightest effort to turn upright or 
stop herself; and at the bottom she would remain just as 
she landed until I touched her or spoke to her—unless 
interfered with by some other person or animal. Incredi- 
ble as this may seem, it is a trick easily taught any gentle, 
affectionate hen. I taught her to submit to many postures 
that hens naturally object to—such as balancing on her 
back, on the top of a slender post, and remaining so until 
disturbed or removed, or being “buried alive,” all but her 
head, in any position I wished. Be it understood, she did 
not place herself in any of these positions, but merely 
submitted to being so placed. 

I taught a duck ¢o roost on a platform high above the 
ground (eight or nine feet) with an old hen and a few 
grown turkeys. But an even more remarkable thing was 
that the old hen would not permit the turkeys to fight the 
duck, though any one of those large birds could have 
conquered her and the duck combined. It was simply a 
case of respect for parental authority—“Old Muff” had 
been “the only mother they ever knew.” 

Two of the same turkeys were trained to perch quietly 
on a slender cross-piece at the top of a tall pole while 
I carried it around, or juggled with it. One of them was 
gray, the other yellow. If I dropped a red handkerchief 
on the ground, the yellow one would dart down and 
tramp and toss it about in an apparent frenzy of rage for a 
long while. The other would merely look on in mild sur- 
prise, or come calmly down and stand by idly. 

I once brought home a strange gobbler, a large old fel- 
low. When I dropped him, our old rooster gave a scream 
of rage and hurled himself at—me! Although a man “and 
a voter,” I had to exert myself not a little in self-defense 
with fist and foot. I never found out the cause of his at- 
tack, nor what he was mad about; but I did find, after- 
ward, that a bond of union had been formed between the 
two haughty birds, for whoever touched either was com- 
oa to defend himself immediately from a savage attack 

y the other, or run away. 

I once knew two young roosters who formed a regular 
“David and Jonathan” attachment for each other which 
continued unbroken all their lives. If there was ever a 
blow or a cross word between ’em, I never knew of it. 
Nor did I ever see or hear of any bird treating another 
with such polite consideration as they constantly showed 
each other. Indeed, their mutual favorings were exces- 
sive—they were the “Alphonse and Gaston” of birddom. 

Only one other case wthin my knowledge at all ap- 
proaches this. A couple of chicks of opposite sexes, when 
about the size of quail, formed such a romantic, and at 
the same time platonic, regard for each other that they 
withdrew not only from their own family, but from all 
other birds, and, without showing fear of any, carefully 
avoided all. I don’t think I ever saw them twenty feet 
apart while they both lived. They did not stray far away 
nor become wild, but behaved as if they each desired no 
other society. aan the most secluded and un- 
popular resorts, bugs and berries, and were 


happy. Their favorite bower was a tiny hazel grove near 
the shingle mill; but if they saw other birds wandering 
thitherward, they got up and strolled further. They were 
both very beautiful, very quiet and dignified, very gentle; 
with soft, loving voices, expressive eyes, and altogether 
charming manners. But one day, when they were nearly 
mature size, a hawk swooped down among the hazels and 
caught the male bird. The hen, in her uncontrollable fear, 
fied. But love was powerful, and soon drew her back. 
Something had driven the enemy away, and he had left 
most of her friend’s body, or else he had set a trap for 
her, so that he might claim her also. Now, if she had 
been an ordinary chicken, she would have begun to eat 
her dead companion without any compunction. But in- 
stead she screamed with horror, and when I went down 
there, taking along my .22 rifle, she was slowly walking 
round and round the silent remains, calling out to him in 
the most pitiable tones of grief I ever thought it possible 
for any bird to utter. She paid little attention to me or 
tc my heartfelt words of sympathy, but continued her 
walkings and lamentations. 

Hoping the hawk might come again at once (I didn’t 
know much about hawks then), I left the dead bird and 
the living one, and retired some distance to watch for it 
as long as my patience and other duties would permit. 
Needless to say, my vigilance was in vain. For several 
days I visited the spot, filled with a wicked desire toward 
that hawk, or any other that might come near. Every 
day I saw the little hen, wandering sad and alone in the 
vicinity, and listened to her plaintive voice, much like a 
young girl’s whose vocal organs are changing, until I 
was too much wrought upon to bear it longer. She now 
gave no heed to any bird flying over, no matter how large, 
and refused all food. I feared she desired to die—if a 
bird ever thinks of death—or to have the same destroyer 
cf her loved brother take her also away. If so, fate must 
have turned kind to her, for she suddenly disappeared, 
and I saw her no more. I found a bunch of her exceed- 
ingly beautiful feathers near her friend’s—that was all. 

The wild turkey mentioned in a former chapter deserves 
mention here, not merely because he was a peacemaker, 
but for other reasons. He became more affectionate to- 
ward me than any of our tame ones ever did, although 
he would never allow me to handle him. As I once re- 
marked to a visitor who was admiring him, “He’s like the 
average pet deer—it’s all right for him to touch me any- 
where, any time; but I musn’t touch him.” He would eat 
cut of my hand, and did so to the last, though he grew 
to be a great, independent gobbler, and leader of the 
flock. And wherever I slept, as soon as he found it out, 
he would soar up to the roof, as nearly over me as possi- 
bie. This was more remarkable than at first appears, for 
I slept on porches wherever I thought I could get the 
best air, winter or summer, and in different rooms; and 
while he remained with us we built a new house in the 
yard and moved jnto it, and again he flew to the roof of 
my bedroom. If I went out, even at midnight, and the 
darkest midnight, and spoke to him (“Hello, Turk!” being 
my usual greeting), he would reply, either with a plaintive 
chirp or a most startling gobble. He went to roost much 
later than the other birds, and often frightened them into 
an unearthly uproar by sailing majestically out of the 
woods in the gathering gloom of night, perhaps at a great 
height, and coming down violently with his great weight 
upon the side of the roof, causing a thump that could 
have been heard an eighth of a mile. He generally struck 
the chicken-house first, removing a few minutes later to 
the roof over my bed, no matter where that might be. 
It was a thrilling sight to see him flying, he looked so 
large and magnificent, yet moved as swiftly and grace- 
fully as a partridge. Unlike most game birds, he never 
seemed to tire of flying. I believe he could have flown 
ten miles without a rest. And his strength of wing was 
prodigious. Now that there are “myth-busters” who deny 
that any eagle ever carried off a child, and declare that 
no eagle could do so, let me tempt their ridicule by say- 
ing that this turkey once came very near flying away with 
me, and with one wing handicapped, too, and my weight 
varies from 150 to 165 pounds; a little greater than the 
average weight of a small child! 

We had, early in his life, tied a strip of bright red flan- 
nel around the scapular part of one wing to cause him to 
be a little less likely to fall a victim to the heedless, hasty 
hunter; but the feathers had at last grown over so as to 
entirely conceal his “safety badge” most of the time; and 
he kept ranging further and further away, though he still 
came home every night, and always flew straight home 
when frightened by hounds or hunters. We frequently 
got reports of his being seen a mile or more from home. 
So, being anxious about him now, I resolved to catch him 
and rearrange his badge, adding another ribbon to it. 
He was valuable and worth taking trouble to preserve, 
for, in addition to giving strength and vigor to our do- 
mestic flock, he caused divers of the wild turkeys to stray 
within gunshot of Uncle Tom—my father-in-law, who is 
an unquertchable sportsman, but never a pot-hunter, let 
me add. 

Turk came and ate from my hand, as usual, but seemed 
suspicious, for he kept his neck stretched and stood back 
as far as possible, and kept watehing my eye as a trained 
boxer might. No living thing is more alert than the 
wild turkeys of this region. Seeing there wasn’t the ghost 
of a chance to seize a leg, I suddenly threw myself bodily 
upon him, and snatched the scapular joint of the nearer 
wing just as he turned to fly. There was a very large, 
heavy gate right between him and the woods. The gate 
was 16 feet long and 6 feet or more in height. There 
was a jump and a wild flutter, and in a moment I let go— 
perhaps to save my face from being beaten to a jel 
dropped right: across the sharp of that 
ribs. Oo-oo-00! I can almost it yet, 
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pened five or six years ago. Turk flew 
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learned that she was 


into the bushes, but as soon as I could recover sufficiently 
to call him, he returned, looking as if he thought I had 
entangled with him by accident. But I never caught him, 
and when he was about two years old the long-feared 
thing came to pass—a hunter shot him, and was honest 
enough to own to it, though he would never have known 
him to be other than legitimate prey had he not found the 
badge, which he did, of course, after it was too late. 
None of Turk’s descendants were ever as tame or intel- 
ligent as he; yet one—a gobbler of the third generation— 
was even more remarkable in one respect. He was as 
cross and selfish as his grandsire was gentle and chival- 
rous. Our turkeys and chickens always ran out mornings 
and evenings to wrestle with the hogs when the latter 
were fed. In the confusion and struggling one would 
have doubted the ability of any bird to escape alive. The 
turkeys, however, were more cunning and cautious than 
even a wild chicken. Instead of dashing into the midst of 
the herd, as did the chickens, they would dodge warily 
around the outer edges, snatching up a stray grain here 
and there, until the gobbler would at last grab a whole 
ear—he’d always take the largest he could find—and run 
with it. He would rush down toward the brook, followed 
by all the turkeys. He would double here, and dodge 
there, for a time, until most of his pursuers had despaired. 
Two or three old hens, however, would usually keep up 
the chase until they reached the stream. This was done, 
with but slight variations, once or twice every day. Once 
I followed the very last and most determined of the gob- 
bler’s pursuers. The brook is about 100 yards south of 
the cornerib. Now, a turkey is not considered a water 
fowl. But that gobbler waded into the shallow water (it 
was at the ford), holding the big ear of corn as high as he 
could stretch his neck. I supposed he intended to cross; 
but, while the other turkeys hesitated, he laid the ear 
down in the water and began picking at it. It floated 
away, although his mighty blows retarded it somewhat, 
scnding it to the bottom every time. Sometimes his huge 
head went under with it, but he cared no more for that 
than a duck might, or at any rate showed no sign of 
chagrin. The hens then waded in and zrabbed at the 
elusive prize. He caught it up and went rapidly down 
stream toward deeper water. They followed until it was 
deep enough to wet their breasts, then stopped, dismayed. 
Deeper, deeper went the gobbler, until the ear was dropped 
in a swift current which quickly hurled it into a corner 
of a comparatively calm pool. Here he stood, in water 
almost over his back (deep enough for a smail boy to 
swim in), and calmly pecked away at the bobbing ear, ap- 
parently as unconcerned as if alone and on dry ground. 
It was an amazing spectacle, and at the same time a comi- 
cal one. How long it lasted I cannot tell, but too long for 
me to see the end. L. R. MorpHew. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 





Insect Tenacity of Life. 


Littte Rock, Ark., July 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I was very much interested in an article in a recent issue 
on the tenacity of insect life. I have often noticed the 
same thing. me experiments on wasps which I once 
made, however, led to results which were surprising, and, 
to say the least, anomalous. Mr. Chapman says that he 
was surprised to see that the insect did not die when he 
cut it in two between the thorax and abdomen. I ex- 
perienced the same surprise once, but I determined to 
see how far the thing could be carried. There was a 
wasps’ nest just outside my window and a number of 
wasps were usually in the room. One day I cut one of 
them in two at the waist. This small loss did not seem 
to worry the wasp at all. He fluttered against the win- 
dow pane just as he did before. This surprised me so 
much that I wanted to see how long one would live thus. 
There were a number of them on the window, and I 
severed them all. After the operation both halves of the 
wasp were still alive. The head, thorax, and wings flew 
about just as the insect had; only the flight was mani- 
festly weaker. The next day this fore part of all of them 
was still able to walk, and most of them to fly. On the 
second day about half of them were dead, and but few 
of them lived till the third day, although a few of them 
were able to crawl then. The abdomens of the insects 
showed unmistakable signs of life after being cut off for 
several hours. This was manifested in the movement of 
the sting. Now for the most remarkable result of these 
crude experiments. Although the wasps would live when 
cut at the point of articulation of abdomen and thorax, 
if they were cut in two further back—i. e., if the abdo- 
men were cut in two, the animal died instantly. Can any- 
one explain why? I once asked a professor of biology 
about it, but he was unable to explain; in fact, the phe- 
nomena was unknown to him till I told him of it. Now, 
obviously, there is nothing in the abdomen so vital to the 
life of the insect, use the whole thing can be cut off. 
Why, then, can it not be cut in two? Does it die of pain 
or nervous shock? Lewis H. Rose. 


A Snake-Hunting Dog. 


Mr. L. R. Morpaew’s sp of “Coallie, the Snake 
Dog,” reminds me of Lulu, who was my constant com- 
panion for about six weeks two years ago in Florida. She 
was a cross between the fox terrier and pug. She would 
hunt for and find snakes much as a good setter would find 
quail. She killed all she found, till, much to the disgust 
of my friends who owned chickens, I told her she musn’t. 
I have the skin of a 6-foot chicken snake which she 
ae for me till I ae : — a forked stick. She one 

ay, at my comman - at bay by barking, a 9-foot 
king snake for about half an hour, till .I had studied it all 
I wished, and called her off. Much to my regret, I 


recently bitten rattl i 
bya La 
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Red Letter Days with the Deer. 


BY HORACE KENT TENNEY. 


I vo not know the origin of the expression “red letter 
days,” nor whether it really implies that certain days are 
rubricated on the pages of memory like some of those 
delightful old vellum books over which the monks used 
to work with the pen of nature’s providing in the exercise 
of an art which was truly “scriptural.” The old fellows 
who made the rubrics certainly had no “red letter days,” 
as we understand the expression. Theirs were days of 
quiet monotony passed apart from the world— 


“Where storied windows, richly dight, 
Let in a dim, religious light;” 


and where time was marked by a round of duties from 
lauds to matins, and from matins to lauds. Perhaps they 
colored a little more brightly the initials of the songs 
for festival days, but they could not give the color of the 
page to the day itself, nor find in the dull round of 
monastic routine the counterpart of those glowing days 
which come to the Disciple of the Out of Doors. For to 
those who 
“Hear the call, good hunting all,” 


the Red Gods bring now and then days the color of whose 
illuminations is never fading. 4 

These days are not always—and most happily is this so 
—those which, tested by the weight of creel or game bag, 
are most successful. But there are many who know and 
assert that the successful sportsman is not alone he who 
at the end of the day can show fur, feather or fin. And I 
am the more anxious to support this doctrine, as without 
it I cannot hope to be classed with the successful hunters. 
But it does sometimes happen that success in its most 
material form attends the efforts. of the hunter whose 
game bag is habitually as light as his heart. It is of 
such a day that I write. 

The time was in the open season of November, when 
the deer hunter can say— 


“Here is no law in good green shaw,” 


and can carry a rifle with a clear conscience. The place 
is immaterial, though it is perhaps proper to say that the 
broad expanse of Lake Superior, all blue and white like 
a Delft tile, lay only a few hundred yards to the north of 
the cabin where we spent the hours between dark and 
dawn, The day—from a still-hunter’s standpoint—left 
everything to be desired. There was no snow, the woods 
were dry, so that everything crackled under foot and 
against the sides of your legs, and heralded your progress 
like that of “an army with banners.” And there was the 
wind—not a steady, straight-blowing breeze, whose course 
you could note and make it an aid in your lethal purpose ; 
but a lusty, gusty tempest, which came and went from all 
quarters at once and whirled around in such varying 
courses that if a deer was to avoid scenting you, he would 
have to be very lively about it, and spend most of his time 
running in a circle. 

I had been out at daybreak and hunted industriously 
along an old logging road which ran—or would you say 
lumbered—through the woods along the course of a small 
inland lake. It was a fine place for deer, was that road, 
and the deer knew it as well as we did. It went straight 
into the heart of the forest, was far enough from the 
lake shore to leave good cover between it and the water, 
was wholly deserted, and scattered along it were numer- 
ous small choppings abounding in grass and “browse.” 
To the north of it in the two-mile stretch to Lake Superior 
was good ranging ground, a true forest according to the 
definition which dear old John Manwood wrote in 1615 
in his “Forest Laws”: 


A Forest is a certain Territorie of wooddy grounds and fruitful 
pastures, privilidged for wild beasts and foules of Forest, Chase 
and Warren, to rest and abide in, in the safe protection of the 
King, for his princely delight and pleasure, which Territorie of 
ground so privilidged, is meered and bounded with unremoveable 
markes, meeres and boundaries either knowen by matter of record 
or by prescription; and also replenished by wilde beasts of 
venerie or chase, and with great coverts of Vert for the succour 
of the said wilde beasts to have their abode in.” 


Into this “Territorie of wooddy ground” I entered with 

a stealthy step and a .38-55 Winchester, when the tree- 
tops were beginning to brighten with that pervading sug- 
gestion of light which is seen only at dawn. When the 
sun was throwing his long javelins of light between the 
trunks of the Norways I emerged at the other end, with- 
out having seen anything but a glimpse of a flashing white 
tail which reminded me of Burns’ line— 

“Like the snowfall in the river, 

A moment white—then melts forever.” 


Probably some mighty still-hunter will say, “If the 
woods were noisy you ought to have sat on a log and 
watched.” Well, I have done that in my time, and—but 
that is another story. 

So I went back to breakfast. This sounds like a com- 
monplace statement of a very ordinary event, and sug- 
gests the idea of pork and potatoes served from a rusty 
frying pan and accompanied by that mess of hell-broth 
which the lumbering jack has been schooled to regard as 
coffee. But the fact was far otherwise. Our breakfasts 
and dinners were cooked by one who understood all the 
niceties of that noble art, and they appealed and minis- 
tered to the higher and better parts of our nature. 

It was our custom—and I commend it to others—to 
hunt from dawn until about nine o’clock; then return for 
breakfast, and after a slight interval of profitable idle- 
ness take to the woods again and hunt until dark, dining 
late in the evening. By this method we economized time 
when hunting was best, and took our meals in ease and 


Ta pursuance of this custom I started off in the middle 
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of the morning intending to scout around some likely 
ground lying east of the camp, find a good place and 
watch during the latter part of the day. The wind was 
still of the eccentric and concentric character which I 
have described, and the time of day, the impossibility of 
moving quietly, and all the circumstances were so un- 
favorable that I had very little idea of seeing a deer, much 
less of getting a shot, though feeling pretty sure that 
several would probably see and hear me. So I proceeded 
somewhat carelessly. (Nota bene: Never proceed some- 
what carelessly; act as if you knew he was there all the 
time.) A mile or so of walking or strolling brought me 
to the end of a wide open space, which fronted on the big 
lake. On the south side of this was a jack pine thicket 
with an old road leading into it. Partly to get out of the 
wind and into the shelter of the jack pines, I took this 
road, which, as it left the clearing, went up the side of 
a short ridge. As I started up the slope it occurred to me 
that the hunting rules laid down by Mr. Van Dyke re- 
quired that I should crawl up to the top and peek over 
the ridge and not stalk up like a grenadier on a forlorn 
hope. I was about to follow this course when a beautiful 
pair of horns seemed suddenly to grow out of the top of 
the ridge. They remained there motionless, with nothing 
else showing, and looking very much as if they were stuck 
in the sand. I realized that the buck and I were in about 
the same physical and mental situation: He could see 
enough of my cap to wonder what on earth it was, and I 
could see enough of his horns to make me wish he would 
raise his head about two inches. But he would not do it, 
and fearing that he would jump into the jack pines before 
T could “rush” him, I did a very foolish thing. The top 
of the ridge seemed to be pine needles and light stuff 
through which a ball would pass without serious deflec- 
tion, so I figured that there was a chance of shooting 
through it, and taking him at the base of the horns. Well, 
1 tried it. The pine needles flew into the air, the horns 
disappeared, and when I reached the ridge, which re- 
quired only about three jumps, ‘the buck was at the latter 
end of a beautiful leap which took him out of sight. Then 
I sat down and berated myself soundly for my careless- 
ness, and vowed always to hunt, as the Spaniards say, 
“with beard on shoulder.” 

After waiting for things to quiet. down a bit, I started 
ahead, keeping that preternaturally sharp lookout which 
comes with the freshness of a good, resolution. The road 
dipped down into a sort of amphitheater, with a steep hill 


on the opposite side, covered with thick second growth. ' 


A suspicious appearance in a maple thicket near the top 
of the hill made me stop, and I soon made out the outline 
of a doe’s head and shoulders. The situation did not re- 
quire any tangent firing, and I dropped her in her tracks 
the first shot. 

This revived my spirits, which had been a good deal 
depressed by the incident of the horns on the ridge. I 
slid the doe down the hill to the roadway, where the 
team could reach her, and pushed on with fresh energy 
and an increased confidence in my ability to encompass 
the death of any deer who would give me half a chance. 
I started for the place where I had seen the buck’s tail 
patterned against the underbrush, hoping for a chance to 
line the ivory sight upon some portion of his framework, 
instead of shooting by calculation at a place where he 
wasn’t. 


A few steps brought me through the jackpines to a 
large plain which had been burned over about a year be- 
fore, and there, under a tree a couple of hundred yards 
away, stood the biggest buck I expect to see this side of 
the happy hunting grounds. Of course all the bucks you 
see alone are big fellows, but this was really one of 
nature’s noblemen. He stood up like the traditional buck 
on an old powder flask, or like one of Landseer’s stags, 
thick-necked, with wide, branching antlers. He was 
watching me in a stolid sort of fashion, not seeming: half 
as interested as I was, but I realized that he was not a 
permanent fixture in the landscape, and that it behooved 
me to act quickly. So I drew for his shoulder, and cut 
loose. He gave a sort of lurch, whirled and jumped be- 
hind some fallen tree-tops, reappeared on the other side, 
headed for the sheltering jackpines and going like a tor- 
pedo boat. I pumped in another shot without apparent 
effect, and he was soon out of sight. 

The ground where he stood was covered with ashes, 
and I could find no blood, and I could not tell whether he 
was wounded or not. It was useless to follow him, so 
I went back out of sight and waited the better part of an 
hour and then started to circle around the edge of the 
plain. Before long I jumped him in some poplars, and 
then into a brief minute was crowded all the emotions 
and experiences which I had imagined since I read “Deer- 
slayer” as a boy. The exact order of events is not clear 
in my mind even now. I know only that he started like a 
whirlwind; that I had him down at the second shot; 
that he got up and I knocked him over four times, each 
shot on the jump; that when it was over and his antlers 
were on the ground, I uncovered, 


“Took with forehead bare, 
The benediction of the air,” 


and rejoiced aloud. For had I not killed a masterful 
buck, and killed him on the run? 
Truly that day was one to be marked with rubrics. 
As I sit by the fire-place on this day in February I can 
see the buck’s head hanging on the wall. But I can also 
see the jackpine thicket and hear the wind from off 
Superior roaring in the tree-tops. 





Another day well worthy of the place which it holds 
in memory, may be called a red letter day, although its 
dominant color wes white, We were in the same belt of 





woodland, and had been hunting about ten days. Rarely, 
indeed, do the fallen sons of Adam receive the blessing of 
such weather as we enjoyed on that trip. The tempera- 
ture was just right. Not the 


“Dull, hard bitterness of cold, 
That checked mid-vein the quickened race 
Of life-blood in the sharpened face;” 


but the keen-edged air which keys a man up to the full 
enjoyment of all that it brings to him. And over all was 
the glory of the snow. It fell every night; and each 
morning when we stepped out in the quiet starlight, the 
tracks of yesterday were obliterated, and we knew that 
every trace and track we saw was only a few hours old. 
To one whose skill in woodcraft is not equal to following 
the trail of a serpent on a rock, it brings a great and abid- 
ing sense of comfort to know, when he finds a track, that 
it is not prehistoric. We had made good use of the ad- 
vantage thus given us, and had a respectable show of 
bucks and does hanging up in that outstretched attitude 
which a deer exhibits when hung up by the gambrel joints. 
This gave us a placid feeling of contentment; for we 
knew that our stay-at-home friends could not rail at us as 
unskillful hunters, nor the envious critic assert that we 
had exceeded the limits of fair sport. And with this feel- 
ing we began to range the woods in rather a careless 
fashion, by the strict code of the still-hunter, keeping to- 
gether that we might enjoy together our love of the 
woods, whose beauty was changing and increasing with 
each new fall of snow. Our enjoyment was the keener 
that it was our first experience with heavy snow in the 
deep woods, though I am sure that for each of us 


“Age cannot wither, nor custom stale its infinite variety.” 


As the end of our stay drew near, there was about ten 
inches of snow on the ground, and to be sure of getting 
the full enjoyment of it, we decided to leave the snug 
cabin where we were housed and spend our last night in 
the woods. There was underlying this plan a sort of 
pretense that by camping near a famous runway some 
three miles from the cabin we would have a better chance 
of securing a mighty buck. But we both understood that 
the real purpose was the fun of building the camp, and I 
think that a buck—unless perhaps he was “a stag of ten” 
—could have walked past our fire with impunity. 

We rolled up our blankets and a small assortment of 
provisions and utensils which I venture to think would 
not have, provoked a derisive sniff from old Nessmuk 
himself. For shelter we took the fly of my Protean tent. 
(Those who do not know the Protean tent, made by a 
genius in Evanston, IIl., have lost much of the joy which 
this life holds for the initiated.) With the assistance of 
a tall Swede, whose courtesy was severely strained in 
keeping back the explosive expression of his opinion of 
our plan, we transported the outfit to the selected spot, 
and set to work making a local habitation. 

The spot which we had chosen was specially adapted to 
the purposes of a small camp. Indeed the silent forces 
of nature had evidently been working for ages with a 
view to that final consummation. It was in a wide, high 
valley which ran along between the shore of a lake and 
the shoulder of a hill which would have been a mountain 
if it had been large enough. A trail led through the val- 
ley from the lake to a rocky spur which was well called 
by the descriptive name of The Fortress; from there it 
went 'onward to yet other regions of delight. Cris-cross- 
ing the trail about a mile from the lake was a little run- 
let not large enough to brawl noisily over its stones, but 
just large enough to make a sort of subdued “sussurus,” 
which was clearly for the exclusive benefit of the man 
who slept with his ear to the ground. 

A little to one side of this rill was an out-cropping of 
rock, one side of which was straight and about four feet 
high—a ready-made back for a woodland fire-place. O 
posite this, and at a distance nicely calculated to be within 
proper range of the firing line, we cleared away the snow 
to make a place for the tent. This tent was a small affair, 
seven feet square on the ground, open toward the fire, 
and tapering up from three sides to the top of the single 
pole which supported it. With the snow banked up 
around the bottom it blended in with the general white 
of the landscape, seeming a part of the wilderness, and not 
an outpost of civilization. 

The setting of the tent was a small matter, and soon 
acomplished, but the building of the fire was one of more 
serious moment, involving not only the use of ax and 
muscle, but a nice and judicious discrimination in the 
choice of wood and the arrangement of logs. For this 
was to be not a little “friendship fire,” nor yet a conical 
pile of sticks, like that over which an Indian cowers, re- 
ceiving that subtle aromia which gives to the gentle red 
man one of his most noticeable characteristics, We 
planned a white man’s fire—a noble array of logs piled 
with that spendthrift prodigality impossible except in the 
forest; one which would last throughout the night, and 
in the cold gray of the dawn still glow and radiate a 
genial warmth. So with the help of our friendly Swede 
we cut down a stately birch and a couple of hemlocks, the 
latter yielding both fuel and bedding. The first blow of 
the ax gave me a new experience. 

The steady snowfall of the past week had covered the 
trees, and as there had been very little wind, every branch 
drooped with its accumulated burden. An ax stroke on 
the trunk of a tree whose limbs are waiting a chance to 
dislodge their covering of snow produces an immediate 
result quite surprising until you have tried it. When you 
have tried it once you do not try it again; you stand dis- 
creetly to one side and throw sticks at the lower branches 
until they are cleared. Then you sneak up and hit the 
trunk a good lusty thwack with the ax, and stand quickly 
from under. After that you can chop in comfort. 

The fire was an artistic creation, in the building of 
which was much joy. We laid a couple of stout birch logs 
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on the ground: with their ends against the rock; across 
these we piled other logs, 


“The knotty forestock laid apart, 
And filled between with curious art,” 


uftil we had a substantial structure containing enough 
wood to build a farmhouse of modest proportions. 

With the hemlock boughs we covered the floor of the 
tent, making a fine springy couch of generous thickness, 
and with the head scientifically arranged at the proper 
height to enable you to lie in bed and watch the fire. For 
that is one of the highest forms of bliss, to which poor 
weak humanity attains. If you do not enjoy lying under 
a blanket and watching a fire through the opening of the 
tent flaps, it is either because you lack experience and are 
therefore ignorant, or because your nature 1S base and 
sordid. If the former is the reason, there is hope for you; 
if the latter, there is none; you are of the mud muddy. 

When the substantial part of the home building was 
completed, we made a sort of pretense of watching the 
runway for deer. But we both appreciated—though per- 
haps neither would have acknowledged it—that it was a 
mere pretense, and that it would have been a real disap- 
pointment to wound a buck and have to trail him far from 
our comfortable camp. So we both returned at about the 
same time, each pretending that he had come back to start 
supper in order that the other might be free to hunt. 

The birch logs, though covered with snow, took kindly 
to the idea of fire, and when 


“By punctual eve the stars were lit,” 


our log pile was crackling and sputtering in a most cheery 
and companionable fashion. : 

Our supper was, in its materials and construction, one 
of extreme simplicity; it did not begin with caviar and 
end with creme de menthe; but let those who think they 
can surpass it try—and fail. In a kettle whose size was 
nicely adjusted to the requirements of two competent ap- 
petites, we prepared a mixture of venison, pork, potatoes, 
and onions, justly proportioned so that each should give 
the essential part of its better nature to the creation of a 
noble result. This sacred vessel we placed between the 
ends of two logs in the fire-place, where the strong, clear, 
clean heat of hard wood coals would strike it, and begin 
that transmuting process in which the camp kettle of the 
forester is so much more successful than the alembic of 
the alchemist. With this savor rising from our plates, we 
sat by the fire and watched the shadows of the night stalk 
out from among the trees and silently invest. our camp. 
And if you know of anything more beautiful than the on- 
coming of night in the woods, I wish you would share the 
knowledge with me, for I would go far to see it. 

The bed proved all that a sleeper or a sleepless man 
could wish; and sleeping and lying awake.were equally 
pleasant. The only trouble about sleeping was that it be- 
numbed one’s faculties so that he lost something of that 
keen enjoyment of the time and the place.. I remember 
getting up about two o'clock to replenish the fire which 
had burned down to a glowing mass of coals whose rosy 
radiance was reflected cn the snowy tree-tops above the 
tent. The sky was of that dark, steely blue, like the color 
of a rifle barrel, and the stars gave just the kind of light 
which was most fitting. 


‘ 


“As the white stars shine 
On the dark Norway pine.” 


I stood by the fire for a while, enjoying the night, and 
then crept back into the tent, hoping not to disturb the 
counselor. But that matchless forest comrade was wide 
awake, and with full appreciation queried: 

“Isn't it great?” 

And it was. 


Days with the Wildfowl.—I. 


“WELL you are certainly a duck hunter from away 
back, Pop,” remarked the boy as he reached over and 
lifted in one of the defunct baldpates. “There isn’t 
one hunter in one thousand that would ever have se- 
cured that old hen. But aren’t they foxy?” p 

“They are, indeed; much more so than the drakes. 

“How do you account for that?” : : 

“Simply because the mother birds, in the breeding 
season, have to depend much more on their wits and 
caution, in caring for their little ones. Whenever a 
wounded mallard dives, hurry and get as near the spot 
as you can. Then remain as still as death and keep 
your eyes open. Sometimes they get entangled among 
the submarine vegetation and drown and are never 
found, and I have heard old duckers say that they will 
purposely cling to the weeds and grasses under the 
water with their bills and deliberately commit suicide 
rather than come to the surface and fall into the hands 
of their dreaded foe. This they will do, it is said, when 
they can see you waiting near by the spot where they 
lie concealed. This, however, is a trick of the hen birds 
only. When I am looking for a bird that has dove in 
a place like this, I generally watch for bubbles or the 
tendrils of the under weeds and grasses that have been 
forced to the surface when the bird went down, just 
as I did with your bird. If you go threshing around in 
a boat or in your waders your success will be very 
problematical. Once off your bearings as to where the 
duck disappeared, and you might as well give up the 
hunt.” ; 

By this time we had retrieved the last of our dead 
birds, and as dotted lines were seen in several directions 
along the distant horizon, we hurriedly pushed back 
into our blind and made ready for the sport I felt con- 
fident was coming ere many more moments had rolled 


by. 

"iaurrying back to our blind, Gerard and I arranged 
things as conveniently as possible, with my open shell- 
case on the center seat between us, and then kneeli 
down on the freshly rumpled hay. we patiently await 

he evening flight. 

; “TI say, ade’ remarked Gerard, “did you ever see 
handsomer birds than these?” and he picked up a nice, 
plump mallard drake and tossed it over to me. 

“No, I can’t say that I have, but they always look 
the same to me, especially on a oy like this, with its 
sunshine and fresh, bracing air, and a genial shooting 
companion in a blind with me. 


Horace Kent TENNEY. 





“Ah, there! now, no nosegays, Pop,” ‘replied the boy. 


and before I had an opportunity to continue he added: 
“Now I want to ask what. kind of bird these are, local 
or fresh arrivals from the polar regions?” 

“What is your opinion?” 4 

“Well, from what you have told me about this matter 
to-day, I would judge that these mallards, anyway, are 
almost all northern birds.” 

“You are correct, and I am pleased to see that you 
have made a practical application of the knowledge I 
have imparted to you. But look here”’—and I selected 
an unusually fat hen from among the mallards—‘“here 
is a bird that has probably been here through the sum- 
mer, and as she is an old bird, has probably raised a 
brood here. This is a sure sign that she is a local bird,” 
and with my finger and thumb I forced a dozen grains 
of corn or more out of her crop, up through the neck 
and out of her bill. “You see she has been off in one 
of the few small patches of corn to be found in this 
neighborhood and has gorged herself on the grain.” 

“Yes, I can see, too, that she has a different look 
from the rest of the birds. She looks bulkier and her 
plumage is soiled and duller in color.” 

“Good. Those are both infallible indications. When 
I am able to recognize the birds in the air, I can tell, 
almost to a certainty, the nature of the grounds where 
they feed without going to them,” 

“How’s that?” 

“Mallards, teal, widgeon, pintails and spoonbills in- 
variably use the shallow waters where they can reach 
the muddy bottom with their bills by tipping up on 
end, as you have seen tame ducks do in a roadside pond. 
They resort to deep water only for rest and to quench 
their thirst after their hunger has been satisfied. Can- 
vasbacks, redheads, bluebills and blackjacks work only 
on the deep waters, because they are divers and gather 
their food from the bottom of a lake from ten to thirty 
feet in depth. Of course, there are exceptional cases, 
in both instances, cases in which the non-divers will 
prosecute their search for food, floating seeds, mollusks, 
or the refuse left by the canvasbacks and redheads, the 
stems of wild clery, bits of wapoto, umbellaria and such, 
and the divers to the shallows, when an abundance of 
their particular food, such as rice, nut grass and aquatic 
delicacies, is to be found there. But both prefer their 
natural grounds, the first named, low mucky ponds, and 
the latter the broad expanses of deep water, clear, rush- 
ing rivers or inland lakes. So you see, my boy, if you 
can identify the birds readily in flight you can tell 
where they are bound for, and if you can line them cor- 
rectly you will have little trouble in finding great shoot- 
ing.” 

“Well, Pop,” interjected Gerard, “this is all mighty 
interesting, and I will always cherish this day’s shoot 
with you—but look! look off there! isn’t that a line of 
mallards for you!” 

Sure enough, a flock of perhaps sixty birds, had swept 
down from the hills and were sweeping across the lake 
diagonally from us, and while I didn’t have much hope 
of attracting their attention, I seized my caller and 
sounded the quick shrill cry of the hen bird when sud- 
denly disturbed at the sudden arrival of a bunch of 
strange birds. 

The whole flock, which were flying on a line like a 
detachment of infantry, swept up into the air as the 
imitated notes of the female bird struck their acute 
hearing, and when at a sufficient altitude to insure safety 
from the long, glistening steel tubes of any hunters who 
might be lurking in the bordering rice or tules, they 
swerved around and came our way, evidently bent on 
learning the cause of the sudden outcry of‘their relative. 

Fatal curiosity. 

Once up in the air and turned our way, their sloe- 
like eyes quickly discovered our decoys bobbing and 
glistening in the open waters just off the tule-shrouded 
point where we crouched in breathless expectancy, and, 
taking them for a feeding flock, they came sliding down 
the air toward us. 

“Ready, Gerard?” I whispered, peering out through 
the interstices in the rushes at the swiftly advancing 
birds, and thrusting my gun out for quick action. 

“All ready!” echoed the boy, cautiously. 

Heralded by that mellow cackle, which invariably sig- 
nalized the descent of a flock of hungry mallards, the 
long line came swiftly on, growing rapidly larger as the 
line widened out; for the mallard, though seeming a 
slow flyer compared with the teal or redhead, is really 
a bird of swift flight. On they came, with that cackle 
increasing and becoming clearer, until it was hard to 
resist the impulse to rise up and peer over the tule 
tops. But neither of us did any such foolish thing, but 
we grasped our guns a little tighter, to be sure, and 
shifted a bit, to have them in the right position for 
speedy and certain work when the supreme moment 
should arrive. 

Alas, me! Tom and Scrib and Bill and Judge, how 
often have you and I crouched just so before; what 
tingling, thrilling moments we have known in the golden 
past, in our tule blind, at break of day or set of night, 
in those wild sandhills?” 

“Sh!” and Gerard’s dove-colored corduroy cap pro- 
truded slightly, like a miniature sand dune, above the 
arrowy line of vegetation, and I, too, straightened up a 
little, then we lowered carefully again. 

And such had been my experience hundreds of times 
before. A lack of patience has many a time proved the 
undoing of the oldest and best skilled wildfowler, even 
when the birds seemed within easy killing distance, and 
when we saw the long line, with a confused cracking 
of swerving wings, and a querulous volley of ana 
swing off just enough to carry the nearest bird safely 
beyond all reach of the threatened danger, we realized 
that there are some things in duck shooting that always 
repay their cost, and the foremost of these is patience. 

© time for vain regrets or criminations, for where 
the yellow of the rice fields joins the blue of sky, an- 
other feathered cloud is rising into view. Along the 
sky the mass is widening out, and again coming straight 
for us. This time there is no use to resort to the call, 
which is too often done by inexperienced shooters, 
for the birds were on the course they had instinctivel; 
selected, and all we had to do was to lay low, and stay 
low, until the time to crack away arrived. No danger 


of another mistake on our part. We were as chagrined 
as we were disappointed, and even more so, but not a 
word of reproof did either of us utter. We were equally 
to blame, and silence was discretionary. 

So quickly did the birds come that I fancied shortly 
that I could hear the hiss of their pinions as they set 
them ready to slide down in to our decoys, with their 
green necks and white collars almost over us. But not yet, 
not yet. It is the critical time at which we lost be- 
fore, and the time when more shots are thrown away 
than at any other. If you show the top of your head 
or crook an elbow, you will probably see the line turn 
away just comfortably out of the reach of your gun— 
the hardest and longest killing gun in your set, of 
course. Wait one moment more, and you will hear the 
tips of their ashen wings fanning the golden air, and 
feel an intense tone in that loud quack of the leader that 
stirs a tumult in your blood. And seldom do you see 
such excitement condensed into so short a space as 
when you rise to see the air filled with dismayed and 
affrighted ducks. 

_ Gerard and I poked out our guns at exactly the proper 
time this time, and at the combined explosion five birds 
dropped dead or wounded among their wooden pro- 
totypes, while the rest created a very medley of wildly 
flapping and climbing dark-gray and blue-banded wings, 
with quacking throats outstretched toward all the points 
of the compass. 

By the grace of good luck, both the Kid and I got in 
an additional pair of shells before the consternated 
birds could get their bearings, and each got down an- 
other; in fact, I got down two, one, a hen with a badly 
shattered wing. She was curling back over the blind, 
and, when she fell, it was in the narrow strip of water 
between us and the decoys, and seeing that she was so 
hampered by the surrounding weeds and tules as to be 
unable to move any great distance, we concluded not to 
overshoot her, but let her be where she would assist 
in decoying other birds. 

“You don’t think she can get away?” asked Gerard, 

“No,” I replied. “You see she is right in a sort of 
a little weedy Coop, and in her desperate condition, she’ll 
be pretty apt to lie still, until she finally keels over dead. 
Anyway, should she attempt to get away, either of us 
can get her before she can make a yard.” 

At this juncture the hen lifted up her uninjured wing 
and flapping it spasmodically, she began to quack softly 
to a bunch of birds hurrying across, far above us, to- 
word Hackberry. They failed to respond, and whirl- 
ing round and round in her narrow confines, she began 
to signal at every bird she saw, even calling vigorously 
to a passing flock of “chucking” blackbirds. Presently, 
a pair of her Own kind came down to her entreaties and 
we killed them’ both, and finally the evening flight hav- 
ing set in in earnest, they came in to her beseeching cries 
so fast that the youth and I had our hands full. Once, 
just as the sun was blinking at the rim of the western 
sandhills and'a dreamy purplish light began to mantle 
the distant plain, she scrambled about madly, and 
squawked shrilly, until seemingly exhausted, she flat- 
tened herself out on the water, and lay as dead, ap- 
parently, as any of her ill-fated relatives about her. 

“What is the matter with her?” inquired Gerard. 

“She has doubtless seen a hawk,” I answered, and 
then, true enough, both at once, we caught sight of a 
red-tailed hawk coming straight down the other side of 
the channel, just skimming the tule tops. We stooped 
down behind the covert of the reeds, and watched the 
marsh harrier as it came straight on, across the open 
water and straight for the spot where we crouched. 

Gerard shot it as it dipped closer and it fell so 
close to the wounded hen that she actually tore through 
the smart weed barriers, and was flapping away des- 


perately with her one good wing, when I keeled her 
over. 


Instantaneously almost with the fall of the red-tail, a 
flock of bluewings whirled over our heads, but they 
were going with the wind, and try as hard as I might 
to lead them, I couldn’t do it, and the shot from both 
barrels whistled harmlessly behind them. Then, an- 
other flock of mallards dipped down behind the rushes 
to the west of us, and knowing that they had not 
settled in the water, I gave a running call and was an- 
swered by a laconic quack. I called again, and a splash, 
followed by another and another, told us that the birds 
had lighted just round the point within easy gun shot 
had there been no intervening tules. As Gerard and I 
arose and peered intently toward the spot, as if we 
would penetrate the rushy labyrinth, four redheads 
came whizzing over the decoys. Two quick reports 
were followed by two splashes, for each of us killed 
our bird, but the mallards flushing with raucous cries 
from around the point, distracted our attention suf- 
ficiently to cause us both to miss with. our second 
barrels. 

Way down the lake the birds were weaving a verit- 
able net-work in the air, but for some reason or other, 
only fragments of the flight had thus far found its 
way up in our direction. 

“If we were down there,” remarked the boy, with 
evident disgust, “the birds would be up here.” 

“Sure,” I rejoined, “that is the way it always looks 
when you are duck shooting. And it is not chance 
either. We've been popping away here pretty regularly 
all day and there are a whole lot of the birds that know 
we are here.” 

“Yes, and when strangers come in I actually believe 
“4, — ae Kon 

“That ma » but—mark! off there to your right, 
lone bird. You kill it.” z ane 

It was a-cock pintail and he was high in the air, re- 
connoitering. He lowered, then rose again, just skirt- 
ing our line of decoys out of range; but in answer to 
a soft, trilling whistle, the spike stretched his long sinu- 
ous neck, cocked his head and poised himself on flut- 
tering —— as if debating whether to come closer or 
retreat. e chose the latter course, but too late, for, 
as he slanted his white sides toward our hiding place, 

rd cracked ae at a to our ree the 
neck wilted, with fo wings t i 
like a chunk of lead. + ae 
good long shot!” I exclaimed, as the pintail hit the 
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“A beaut.” . 
ae you killed him dead, too—must have centered 

im? 

There was a sudden mighty uprising of ducks far 
down the lake just at this juncture, and as the air kept 
filling with interlacing streams, three quick faint reports 
came to us on the soft evening air. 

“Ho, ho! We’re going to have company. I thought 
I saw a wagon crawling down the north side of the 
hills a few moments ago, and I shouldn’t wonder but 
it is the Judge and Charlie. But, get ready; they are 
coming our way this time good and plenty.” 

And so they were. 

And it was as grand a flight as I had seen in years, 
and my blood tingles now as I recall the glories of the 
next half hour. It was a veritable cloud of ducks, can- 
vasbacks, redheads, mallard, teal, widgeon, bluebill, 
butterball and ruddy, with wisps of jacksnipe, scattering 
yellowlegs and here and there a snowy avocet. 

This advance guard, however, showed no inclination 
to decoy. They were evidently bound for other dig- 
gings and realizing this, the Kid and I made up our 
minds to get a little sport out of it anywav. And we 
began to pour it into them. Our first fusilade filled the air 
with flying feathers, and sent one old russet-hooded 
canvas sagging earthward off over the reeds, but that 
was all. 

“Too high,” I said. 

Bang! bang! bang! High or low, we were there for 
a purpose and that was to shoot. We had plenty of 
shells and were really indifferent whether we killed many 
more birds or not. Now and then we would get one 
down, but they were generally only crippled and we 
finally agreed to wait until they came within fair range, 
and settling back, we idly watched the feathered hosts 
high in the air, hurrying by. 

And a wild and wondrous scene it was, and one 
that I have often pictured before and one I expect to 
photograph many times in the future, for next to shoot- 
ing ducks and viewing the scenes surrounding, I love 
best to tell about them. I have seen many flights of 
ducks at Currituck and along the famous Atlantic sea- 
board haunts in the old days, on the Kankakee and the 
Illinois, but none that equals those I have witnessed 
regularly every fall and spring for fifteen years in our 
desolate but majestic sandhills. Incredible, indeed, are 
the myriads of water fowl that swarm these sand-bound 
lakes and marshes at nightfall in the seasons of mi- 
gration. 

All at once, after the first big issue of birds from 
down the lake had passed over us, high in the air, and 
receded into faint lines in the hazy south, Gerard and 
I found ourselves the converging point of innumerable 
birds. Nerves that felt only a slight tremor at’ the 
incoming of a single flock now fairly quaked beneath 
the storm that seemed to break away from every point 
of the compass. Bunches, lines and strings of feathered 
rockets rushed toward us at different rates of speed, 
even the slowest fearfully fast. There we stood plug- 
ging away at them with all the eagerness of a couple 
of novices who had never seen a flying duck, and the 
consequence was that we were doing little execution. 
But we didn’t care. We had already. accumulated 
enough to make as creditable a showing as had yet been 
made, and we were simply enjoying ourselves. And we 
shot till our heads ached; and as flock after flock 
swooped by unscathed, we registered countless vows 
on high to hold a rod or two ahead of the next bunch, 
only to cut loose again and again far behind the 
whizzing birds. 

By this time we hardly made any pretext at hiding. 
Gerard stood in his end of the boat and I in mine, and 
if the birds wanted to come we let them come, and if 
they didn’t, ditto. 

Wondrous evening! 

On the sky the light of the dying day was shattered 
into countless tints, with everything above the rush 
line in clear and distinct silhouette, while over all be- 
low lay a misty blue haze that but intensified the bril- 
liant colors in the over-arching dome. From the sunken 
sun a delicate rose light radiated to the meridian, while 
the upper heavens to the east merged into pale gold and 
purplish black, fringed with green. North and south 
the cerulean of the skies shaded into delicate olive tints, 
shifting into orange immediately overhead. Lower 
down, toward the dropping orb, towered castles of rich 
umber, steepled and spired with crimson fire, while 
under these rolled waves of coppery gold and fleecy 
streams of pearl and lemon-colored vapor. Over the 
glittering stage we watched the pouring of a troupe of 
actors that made the usual scenes of the kind at evening 
in other localities a show of the Lilliputs. 

The ducks were ‘now coming in to roost, and they 
seemed to come up out of the horizon, from the burn- 
ing clouds and with a rushing, tearing sound, like the 
sudden burst of escaping steam, whirling through the 
darkening air as if they would rend the very earth in 
their descent. But you old wildfowlers have all seen 
the birds coming in at this chilly and uncertain hour, 
and you know what it is. Down they swoop out of the 
maw of the night. Dense massessof bluebills and black- 
jacks with wings set in rigid curves, come shooting 
swiftly by, while long lines of mallards wound out of 
the depths, their stiffened wings making the air hiss 
beneath them. On long inclines and sweeping curves 
pintails and widgeon rode down the gloomy air, while, 
speedy and accurate as minie balls, blue and green- 
wing teal pitched from the now glowing zenith, while 
ruddies, mergansers and butterballs shot by in volleys. 

High up, so high we could hardly trace the outlines 
of their bulky bodies, but plainly hear the sonorous 
auh-unk! auh-unk! as it fell from their black bills, 
Canada geese trooped by, while the speckled fronts and 
white geese filled the air with their clamorous cackle. 
Hundreds of flocks, traveling from the arctics, swept by 
with unslacked speed. Black in the falling night, the 
chestnut helmet of the canvasback and the. emerald 
coiffure of the mallard were outstretched for the tow- 
heads of the distant Platte, and no inducement, unless 
it was a good load of No. 6s, was sufficient to stop them. 
Darkly outlined against the topaz sky was the forked 
tail of the sprig, steering for more salubrious climes, 
dropping as they went their farewell plaintive cry. 
Far, far above all these, still bathed in the warm, bright 


glow of the sunken sun, floating southward, soft as bits 
of gossamer, a long line of sandhill cranes, sending 
earthward through miles of darkening space their 


- Strangely penetrating bugle calls. 


And what a time we did have in gathering our dead 
that night. Gerard and I had been so engrossed with 
the wonders of the evening flight that we never thought 
of retrieving until the hoo-hoooooo! of the floating 
crane brought us to a realizing sense of the increasing 
darkness, then we got. about it quickly enough. But 
work as hard as we did, it was almost plumb dark before 
we got out of the blind and literally so when we finally 
got really at work. However, by extreme care and by 
the light of the torches, made from the hay in the bot- 
tom of our boat, we succeeded in recovering about all 
we got down, and rest assured it was a healthy boat 
full we laboréd through the smart weeds and clinging 
flags to shore with. We did not forget the dead hawk, 
even. 

And what a joyous night we all did have in Francke’s 
old sod lodge that night! A bountiful supper stowed 
away, every one felt good and every one was at his 
best, when it came to relating the incidents of the day. 
When we finally did retire, the coyote was tuning up 
on the distant hillside, and the south wind was moaning 
down the valley in a way that told of a change in the 
weather. SANpy GRISWOLD. 


A Phantom Elk. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I read with a great deal of interest the report of Mr. 
Wadsworth in the number for October. Many years ago 
I saw my first elk in what is now South Dakota and 
Wyoming. That country then was full of elk; I do not 
suppose that there are many in it now, though it was here 
that the skin hunters killed them by dozens a few years 
ago for the sake of two teeth. When we were there in 
1856, our party would seldom kill one. The men I was 
with were from the East, but they were neither tourists 
nor dudes, but were sportsmen all days in the year, and 
they gave me orders not to shoot these elk; we could not 
use them. We had a small party of Dakota Indians with 
us when we first came into the elk country; they had 
joined us in Minnesota and kept us camping all winter, 
until the cavalry met us and sent them off home again. 
While they were with us, we would shoot a few elk for 
their use, but always shot the bull elk, never a cow. It 
was the leader of this party—Charles Remington, from 
New York State—who taught me never to shoot a doe. 
We had the muzzleloaders then, but he would never allow 
us to use a shotgun on deer or on any animal that we 
could use a rifle on. 

I played what I have since considered to be a fool trick 
on a bull elk while we were in their country; but then 
I was only a boy of 17, and I have since seen boys of that 
age do as fool tricks as mine was. 

We were in camp on a branch of what was afterwards 
named Antelope Creek, Wyoming. Our camp was up in 
the timber in one of the foothills—one of the Black Hills 
I suppose it was—and at the foot of the hill across the 
creek was an open prairie that ran away to the south. I 
came down out of camp one morning carrying a Hall’s 
carbine. There was at least one animal here that Mr. 
Remington’s law was not on, the big timber wolf. I 
might shoot him, I was told, “He is here looking for 
the young elk calves the cows are dropping now. You 
kill him every chance you get,” Mr. Remington told me, 
and I did. 

While I was coming down off the hill, I noticed a bull 
elk all alone was coming in slowly off the prairie after 
either water or fresh grass. It was still early in May, and 
while the grass close to the creek here was green, that on 
the prairie was rather dry eating. I got across the creek 
without the elk seeing me; he was still a good ways off, 
then just at the creek bank I found a low shallow place, 
a buffalo wallow, no doubt, and here I lay down, taking 
my hat off and keeping the most of my head below the 
bank, but with an eye on the elk all the time. I meant 
to let that elk walk up almost on top of me, then jump 
up and scare the life out of him. That would be all I 
dare do, for if I shot him I would get a raking down 
for it. 

The elk came on slowly until he came to the green 
grass, then began to eat, but kept on coming right toward 
me. The elk kept on until he had got to within six feet 
of where I lay. I had thought that he would wind me 
long before this, but*the air was very still, and I kept just 
as still. I thought he was close enough now, and sud- 
denly raising my head above the bank, I sent a mouthful 
of tobacco juice right at him. I meant to land it in his 
face, but missed it by about a foot; it was probably lucky 
for me that I did. The tobacco fell on the grass in front 
of him, and jerking up his head he gave a snort, then 
wheeling around, made off, running about 100 yards, 
stopped, and stood looking at me. I have seen a doe do 
this more than once when she found that I did not fire at 
her. It is curosity that makes them do it, I guess. They 
want to see what it is that has frightened them, and these 
elk always seemed to me to bé stupid animals, anyhow, 
far more so than a deer. I stood perfectly still, and the 
elk began to come back again, taking a few steps at a 
time, then stopping to look again: * 

He had left his horns at home, and I did not think him 
dangerous; so at first I thought to let him come on; but 
after he had taken a few more of these steps and stops, 
I began to think that one of his punches given with that 
big head of his might be about all the horns I would 
want; and jumping toward him, I gave a yell. He 
whirled about and left. 

I gave Mr. Remington an account of this affair, and he 
told me that I might have let the elk come up if he wanted 
to come. “He probably would not have tried to hurt you,” 
he said, “he has no horns and knows it; and they are not 
at all dangerous at any time unless you do something to 
make them angry. I have never heard of those bull elks 
making an attack on anyone; and you seem to be able to 
get on the right side of animals somehow, however you 
do it.” 

I had made pets of my two big team horses, and had 
them following me around like two dogs and while the 
Indians were with us I had made friends with their 
ponies and could go and catch any one of them when 


I wanted him; they would not let one of the other white 
men go near them, though. But I think if that tobacco 
had struck where I aimed it, that elk would have been 
about angry ‘enoygh to have killed me, if I had not killed 
him first. 

The last elk I have ever seen I found in a country 
where I had not supposed there had ever been any elk. I 
should have thought it was too far to the south; but the 
Comanches afterward told me that years before this there 
were elk there. I was riding along one afternoon about 
the first of November up near the northwest corner of 
what is now Beaver county, Oklahoma (it was “no man’s 
land” then), not very far south of where the Cinnamon 
River cuts across Beaver county; and while passing 
through some bushes, the most of them were spruce pine, 
and grew close to both sides of a trail that was seldom 
used, a bull elk dashed across the trail not ten feet from 
ee nose, and disappeared in the bushes on my 
right. 

I rode a horse that was not easily scared at anything. 
I could ride him up on top of a buffalo, but he reared up 
now and came very near throwing me, and by the time I 
had him quiet again, the elk was clear off, of course, and 
there would be little use for me to follow him; but I did 
follow in the way he had gone for several miles; and 
though I had no trouble keeping his trail, I never saw 
him again. 

I camped that night with a white wolf hunter named 
Black. He was a squaw man, but was one of the better 
class of these men. He earned his own living, and did 
not depend on the agent for it; in fact, never went near 
the agent. His squaw was a Wichita. He had a better 
education than most men of his class have, but had 
curious notions about some things, ghosts among others. 

I told him about having seen the elk, and how sorry I 
was about not having been able to get him. 

“You could not have got him had you shot at him all 
> Do you really think you saw.an elk—that is, a real 
elk? 

“Of course I did. I have seen them often enough to 
know them now.” 

“Yes, but the one you saw to-day is not a live elk. 
He is a phantom. I am sorry you did see him; you will 
meet with some misfortune from having seen him. Every- 
——e does see one of these phantom elk comes to 
grief. 

“Does your phantom elk knock down the bushes ahead 
of him, and leave a trail behind him?” I asked. 

“No, of course he does not.” 

“Well, this one did, and if I had been on foot, or had 
seen him sooner, you would be eating a part of him now. 
Don’t worry; I won’t meet with a sudden death in con- 
sequence of having seen that elk. There was no phantom 
about him.” Casra BLANCO. 


How Not to Have a Successful Hunt 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Generally it is the successful hunt which is described in 
glowing colors by your correspondents. Who can blame 
them? It is more pleasant, and usually more profitable, 
to tell how a thing is done than to tell how not to do it. 
However, I propose to illustrate the negative side from 
actual experience; it may serve a double purpose—to in- 
troduce another element of variety into your columns, so 
teeming with variety and interest, and to help some others 
to avoid the negative side and win positive success in 
hunting. 

Our party was hastily made up from different hotels 
and private camps in the Adirondacks. We were four, 
representing as many different callings. All had a little 
experience (some more) in deer hunting. All wanted 
more. A non-professional guide and his son were engaged 
with a team; duffle was packed into a lumber wagon, and 
we were ready. No, not quite. The bottom of the wagon- 
box was nearly covered with guns. Too many; some 
must sit there, and guns are not easy cushions. Besides, 
the team is going but three miles, and then twice three 
must be covered with every man carrying all he is able to 
camp. The number of guns is cut down to one apiece, 
and we are off. 

The writer had said to his family, “I should be far 
more likely to get a deer to go alone to my old hunting 
grounds; but these friends want me to go with them, so 


I am going for the fun of it.” Fun was plenty. The 
Doctor had never carried a heavy pack; the early Septem- 
ber day was hot, the pace was rapid, for the distance was 


long, and though stripped as for a race, the Doctor sweat 
as never before. A Turkish bath wasn’t a circumstance 
in comparison. The Doctor’s appearance was very laugh- 
able; but he was game, and arrived in camp in good con- 
dition, though undoubtedly several pounds lighter than 
when he started. 

One of the first news items published in camp was, 
“the spring is dry.” This was not so funny. It meant 
going nearly a quarter of a mile for water. But en- 
thusiasm was not to be dampened by trifles like that; so 
after a late dinner, some.fixed camp, including new bough 
beds, and stretched the A tent over the camp, for the 
roof was old and a storm was threatening; others went 
hunting. The tired ones watched a pond near camp. B. 
went into some burned timber and nearly forgot to come 
back. As night came on, we became anxious about him. 
He had never been in that region before, and on a pre- 
vious tramp in another part of the woods he had missed 
his way to a pond only two miles off, and traveled eight 
miles before he stumbled into a lumber camp. There he 
inquired his way to the pond, and was asked, “What 
pond do you want to go to?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Where did you come from?” 

“IT don’t know.” 

He had started from another pond and had forgotten 
the name of each—so he said. 

No wonder we were anxious about him when approach- 
ing night did not bring him out of the burned timber. We 
shouted and fired a signal shot. Then, while it was yet 
light enough ta distinguish him from a deer, he appeared 
leisurely, but exultant, saying, “I’ve shot a deer.” : 

“y dont if _ It fell he sh 

‘I don’t know. It fell at the shot, but jum up an 
ran like a streak, and it was so near dark t onda a = 
another shot,” aa 
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We thought it could be found in the morning. Some 
things were found out before morning. One of them was 
this—that five men (and some of them large) could not 
be comfortable in a camp only big enough for three. But 

ou say there were six of us. Yes, but the took the 
best blanket and stretched himself across the foot of the 
bough bed. He slept so soundly that walking on him as 
late retirers crawled into bed did not waken him, but in 
the morning he was completely wound around the post 
which supported one end of the ridge-pole for the tent. 
He said he rested well. As for the rest of us—well, it 
reminded me of the prison ships where men were packed 
spoon fashion, and not one could turn over unless all did 
at the same time. And yet at times somebody in camp 
snored | : 

After a late breakfast, hunting was resumed. Some 
looked for the wounded deer, some for others; neither 
were found. Then B. and the Doctor had a plan of their 
own. About a quarter of a mile from camp the log walls 
of an old lumber shanty were still standing. Within easy 
range a muddy space near a_ brook 
looked like a much-used sheep yard. They 
would go there that night and kill a 
deer. So before dark a flooring of old 
boards was loosely laid on the joists 
in one corner, and at nine o’clock, with 
the boy carrying a big lantern, they 
went there. Deer were there before 
them, and of course retired before the 
advancing light. But the deer were 
not frightened, nor the hunters dis- 
couraged. Climbing to their perch, 
they lay down, the Doctor—who 
weighs nearly 200 pounds—in the 
middle. He affirms the other two 
snored. They as stoutly maintained 
that he lay there laughing, and shook 
the floor boards so that they rattled. 
At any rate, although they heard deer 
near them, they got no shot. But it 
was a funny contest—men snoring and 
deer whistling. It puzzled the Doctor 
to decide which was the louder. At 
length they gave it up and returned to 
camp. The weather being fine, the 
tent had been pitched on the ground, 
and a bed prepared for two in the hut. 
So all got some sleep and rest, and 
were ready for the homeward journey 
next day. 

Deer tracks, elk tracks, and bear 
tracks, were seen, but the track 
makers very prudently kept out of 
sight. Home was reached safely, and 
two purposes with which we set out 
had been realized—we had no ac- 
cident, and we had lots of fun. But 
we got no game. Why? Lack of 
work, poor method, and too much : 
noise, are sufficient explanation. The writer has 
had far more than average success during many years, 
but seldom when out with so large a party. But, 
after all, it is not all of hunting to hunt, and 
the spirit of comradery cultivated by the camp-fire and 
the camp stories, and the love of nature, and the strength 
developed in the woods life, are abundant compensation 
for alithe toil, JUVENAL. 

Capercailzie in Ontario. 

Toronto, Can., Oct. 6.—Game Warden Tinsley is greatly 
pleased with the success of the experiment tried last year 
of acclimatizing in Ontario the largest and noblest of the 
grouse family, the fine game bird known as the caper- 
cailzie. Fifty-two of them were liberated in Algonquin 
Park, some 200 miles from Toronto, and not only had 
many of them withstood the exceedingly severe winter, 
but several broods of young birds have been seen. This 
proves conclusively that our northern country is suitable 
for their requirements. Some of the birds had been seen 
forty miles distant from the point where they had been 
set free at Cash Lake or Canoe Lake, the park head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Tinsley does not think they will have many ene- 
mies, as they are big, strong, powerful birds, always on 
the alert, and roosting in trees. They are, like domestic 
fowl, polygamous, the male bird mating with four or five 
females. b 

The capercailzie, in which name the z is usually 
sounded like a y, is the wood-grouse, Tetrao urugallus, 
and is the largest of the gallinaceous birds of Europe. 
The name is perhaps derived from the Gaelic capull-coille, 
meaning the “horse of the woods,” or cock of the woods, 
as it is called, and sometimes mountain cock. In appear- 
ance it is not unlike a huge pigeon of dark plumage. 
The average weight is about 12 pounds, but they have 
been taken at 16 pounds weight. The bird has a magnifi- 
cent appearance, standing erect and approaching the size 
of the wild turkey. 

W. W. Thomas, U. S. Minister to Sweden, says the 
capercailzie is “pre-eminently a bird of the pine woods, 
or pine mixed with birch, spruce, maple, and other 
growths. He loves wooded hillsides better than wooded 
plains, and he must have fresh water near by, either a 
brook or a spring, or a piece of swampy ground. He is 
local and not migratory.” Mr. Tinsley says of those in 
Algonquin Park that they have gone into the largest and 
densest pines, which appear to be their favorite haunt. 
The flesh of the bird is excellent for table, resembling 
that of prairie chicken, and it is hoped that in due course 
they may become plentiful among the great pines in the 
localities they seek. The Government will strictly pre- 
serve them for five years at least, and sportsmen are 
warned not to approach them with anything more deadly 
than a camera. 


Virginia Quail Immature. 

BrRooKNEAL, Va., Oct. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I would advise all sportsmen who intend coming South 
this fall, to put their trip off as long as possible, as three- 
fourths of the coveys can barely fly. I saw eight coveys 
this morning, and none of them were more than half- 
grown. It is the same down on the North Carolina line. 


_A Winter Feeder for Quail. 


WHiItInsviLLE, Mass., Oct. 1.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I send inclosed a photo of a device which we 
used in this section last winter to feed quail, which I 
think will be of interest to some of your readers. The 
idea was brought here by one of our sportsmen who at- 
tended the Connecticut Field Trials last fall, and saw it 
in use there. We call it a feeding trough. It is made 
to stand on an incline by means of an upright at the rear 
which does not show in the picture. Being on an incline, 
it is necessary to have partitions in the trough which 
form pockets that prevent the grain from all running to 
the lower end. . The idea of the incline is to accommodate 
varying depths of snow. The feeding trough has a roof 
also that extends quite a little over the sides to keep snow 
and rain out of the grain. We further protect the trough 
by piling pine boughs around it in the form of a brush 
house. The boughs are supported by steadying pieces 
such as old fence rails or stout pieces cut from the trunks 





FEEDING TROUGH FOR QUAIL. 


of young trees, which also serve to brace the trough and 
hold it firmly in an upright position. We also try to select 
a place under a thick-growing pine tree, and give the 
whole outfit a southern exposure, so the snow will melt 
away quickly. The result of the brush house and the 
shelter of the pine tree is that very little snow ever gets 
on the ground under the trough, barely an inch in a 
storm that will show eight or ten inches just outside. 

Our experience last winter shows that a trough full of 
grain will last two weeks without replenishing, though 
we intend to put in fresh grain at least once a week. The 
dimensions of the trough are 5 feet long, 10 inches wide, 
5 inches deep, pockets spaced 8 inches; roof 21 inches 
wide, standing about 8 inches above the feed. 

We believe we saved a good many quail by means of 
this device; and we are certain that quail can be carried 
through any cold and snow that we are likely to have in 
this section, if they find the feed. The main advantage 
of this sort of feeding box is that the grain is never 
covered up by snow; it is always accessible, and none is 
wasted. 

Of course we incidentally feed many other forms of life 
than quail, such as crows—a little—bluejays, grosbeaks, 
sparrows, kinglets, chickadees, besides squirrels and mice, 
and even rabibts visit the grain. The tracks in the snow 
about the boxes are myriads of all sorts, and sometimes 
we see where a partridge has looked in upon the supply 
of feed. . 

As to the particular results we secured, I know of one 

flock of eleven or twelve quail that fed in one box all 
winter, and were intact after the snow was gone. This 
covey was easy to watch, and they would come to the 
feed on the fly, stay around the little cleared place for 
two or three hours, and then take wing again for a 
near-by swamp. They were seen as late as the last of 
April, and we have heard them whistling all summer in 
the open fields within less than a mile of the feeding 
box. Another box brought through four quail at least 
that were counted. These were from a flock of only 
seven at the start. We have reason to believe that three 
other boxes carried through good coveys, and one or two 
others showed signs of use. We have besides liberated 
some quail that we obtained through the Massachusetts 
Fish and Game Protective Association, and these, we 
have every reason to think, raised at least four or five 
broods this season. 
* We therefore,-as a result of all this, have a number 
of coveys in our covers this fall: that we would not have 
had otherwise, and while we feel we should be saving of 
them in shooting, we still will be able to take a few, and 
so help out the interest of a day’s sport. We shall put 
out more feed boxes this coming winter, and liberate more 
birds next spring, if they can be obtained. 

We all believe, of course, that there is no bird that can 
possibly take the place of the old partridge; but he is 
getting scarce, and we find that quail fill in a wide gap 
very acceptably, and it is well worth a little effort to 
provide means to keep them through the winter. Give 
the quail a chance to clear the cold and snow, and they 
will. fully take care of themselves the rest of the year, 
and steadily increase in numbers. Cyrus A. Tart. 

« * » The current number of Game Laws in Brief gives 
laws of all States and Provinces. Price 25 cents, 
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Distinguishing Marks of Waterfowl 


Eacu year produces, from among the youth of the land, 
not only a crop of new voters, but also a crop of new 
shooters. The tastes or circumstances of many of these 
will lead them to turn their attention to the water fowl. 
Some of the young gunners will begin hunting without 
experienced company, and will find it convenient to have 
means of promptly identifying the species of birds they 
fall in with. For that purpose the following list of dis- 
tinguishing marks is offered, the aim being to give for 
each species, in language free from the technicalities of 
ornithology, some characteristic point, or very simple 
combination, which is not found in any other species; 
thus furnishing a characterization so short and distinct 
that it can readily be produced from the young hunter’s 
memory, if not from his pocket, and applied to the bird in 
hand; or, in the case of some of the marks, to the bird 
seen anywhere within gunshot or even further away. In- 
creasing practice will associate with each species, in the 
young sportsman’s observation, some 
trait of appearance or action that will 
identify it at a considerable distance; 
like the long neck of the pintail. the 
white wing-lining shown by the black 
duck in flight, or the erected tail of 
the ruddy duck as it sits on the water. 
To this end a knowledge of the com- 
parative size of the different ducks is 
also desirable, and they are therefore 
named below in about that order, be- 
ginning with the largest. It should be 
understood, however, that two or 
more species may average the same 
size, so that the larger individuals of 
one kind may outweigh the smaller 
ones of another which would in the 
average be heavier. As to their 
plumage, the ducks vary with age and 
season, and the colors given here are 
those which prevail in the months 
when they are usually shot. Full- 
grown young drakes are apt to re- 
semble the female rather than tiie 
male. A combination of black and 
white in the coloring of a duck is dis- 
tinguishable at some distance, and, in 
connection with the bird’s size. shows 
it to belong to one of limited num- 
ber of species, and thereby helps to- 
ward its identification. In this view 
the eider, surf duck, old squaw, white- 
winged scoter, bluebill, golden-eye, 
ringneck, and bufflehead, and_ the 
mergansers may be bunched as black 
and white, although not exclusively so, 
especially the females. 

The list does not profess to name 
_ all the species, some being omitted 
which are unknown or rare in most parts of the coun- 


try, and not likely to be seen by the reader outside of 
a collection. 


Geese. 


CanapA.—The common wild goose. Head and neck 
black; white patch on cheeks and throat. 

Hutcuins’s—A much smaller bird, with the same 
coloring. 

Snow Goose.—All white, except black ends of wings. 
Two ene, differing in size only, like the two above- 
named. 


_ Brant.—Head, neck and breast black; whitish spot each 

side of neck. 

_ WHITE-FRONTED.—Chiefly brown; white around the bill 

in the adult; same region dark brown in the young. 
Bue Gooset.—Head and some other parts white; other- 

wise mainly bluish-gray. 


Ducks. 


E1per.—Drake black and white; crown black; white 
crescent on each side before tail. Duck brown and black 
speckled. In both the upper bill is forked at the base, 
branching toward the eyes. 

MALLARD.—Drake’s head green; a white collar below; 
breast reddish brown. Duck streaky brown. In both a 
broad purple stripe across the wing, bordered at each side 
by a narrow black and then a white one. 

Buack Ducx.—Blackish brown, lighter about head; 
wing-mark blue-green; wing white inside. Duck and 
drake similar. . 

Surr Duckx.—Drake black, with white on forehead and 
back of neck; base of bill light, with large black spot each 
one Duck dark brown, whitish under eye; webs of feet 

ack, 

CanvasBACK.—Drake’s head reddish or bay; breast 
black; eyes red. Duck mainly brown; bill black in both, 
and forehead low. 

RepHeap.—Colored much like canvasback, but bill 
bluish, forehead high, and eyes yellow. 

Lonetar. (Old Squaw).—Drake black and white, with 
two very long black tail feathers; face gray, darkening 
downward to blackish; bill black with reddish bar. 
Duck’s head white; crown and cheek patch blackish; bill 
and neck short. 

WHITE-wWINGED Scorer (Velvet Duck).—Drake black, 
with white spot under eye; bill humped, black, white and 
red. Duck dark brown; white before and behind eye; 
large white wing mark in both. 

Pintatt.—Drake’s head brown, breast white, with a 
stripe of the same continuing up each side of the neck; 
two long black tail feathers. Duck buff, with spots; wing 
mark. in both green, edged with white and black; neck 
long and slender. 

ADWALL.—Head, in both duck and drake, gray, 
speckled with brown; both have the wing striped chest- 
nut, black and white. Duck’s legs yellow. 

SHoveter.—Bill very large and much widened toward 
end; in both duck and drake a light blue patch on the 
wing. 

Wicron.—Drake’s head whitish, kled with black; 
on the side a strip of green; containing the eye, like the 
— in a ome ~t of in Tee white. Duck 
mostly brown; bills an t bluish-gray; green- 
black wing mark in both, wv. igh re eee 
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Brvesriy.—(Scaup, two sizes.) Drake’s head, neck and 
breast black; belly white; duck dark brown, white around 
bill; wing mark white in both, and bill blue. F 

Brack Scorer.—Drake all black; bill orange and black, 
with hump. Duck grayish-brown; whitish about cheeks; 
bill_ black. : 

Woon Ducx.—Drake’s head and purple, with 
long crest, traversed with two white streaks. Duck, gray- 
brown; eye in white patch; white line around bill. In 
both, lines of triangular white spots on breast. 

Gotpen Eye (Whistler). —Drake has green-black head, 
with oval white spot under eye; legs, orange. Duck’s 
head dark brown; whitish ring around neck. Both white 
below, and have part of wing white; eyes bright yellow. 

RincNEcK.—Drake has black head and neck, with 
brownish collar; bill striped with pale blue. Duck’s face 
and chin whitish; both very dark above and have a gray 
wing mark. 

CINNAMON TEAL.—Drake’s head, neck and under parts 
clear chestnut. 

Ruppy.—Duck and drake similar; bill very broad, espe- 
cially at end; face light, with dark bar running back from 
bill; plumage reddish brown above and barred below; 
wings and tail brownish black. 

BLUE-wiInGeD TEAL.—Drake has white crescent in front 
of eye; duck speckled brown, with white throat. In both, 
front of wing sky-blue. 

GREEN-WINGED TEAL.—Drake’s head chestnut; eye in 
green patch, like widgeon’s; white bar before wing; duck 
streaky brown, wing mark green in both. 

BuFFLEHEAD (Butter-ball).—Drake’s head black, with 
large white triangle at the back, each side; duck has a 


white spot behind and below the eye, and white wing 
mark, 


Merzansers, 


The mergansers are somewhat indiscriminately called 
sheldrakes by gunners, as the scoters are called coots. 
They may be recognized at a glance by their slender, 
cylindrical bills, hooked and toothed, quite urilike the 
broad, flat bill of a duck. All afte mote of less éfested. 
The most conspicuous features of the miales are as follows: 

AmericAN MerGANSER—Head een-black; neck, 
breast and lower parts white, with salmon titit. 

RED-BREASTED MERGANSER.—Head like the Ametican’s; 
broad white coliar, interrupted at the back; breast 
brown, streaked with black; at the front of the wing a 
patch of white feathers suttounded with black. 

Hoopep MERGANSER.—Head black, and with cfest raised 
shows a large quarter-circle of white back of the eye. 

The female mergansers show brown or gray where the 
males are black, and they have a strong family re- 
semblance to each other. The hooded may be distin- 
guished by her smaller size and brown eyes and feet. The 
other two are considerably alike, but the American has 
the nostrils about half-way down the bill, while in the 
redbreast they are much nearer its base, Fow er. 


Ducks on Long Island. 


THERE are few sections of the country that furnish more 
attractions to the duck hunter than the Great South, Shin- 
necock and Peconic bays. It has been, however, for some 
few years past somewhat of a problem for many duck 
hunters to solve just how to get good shooting on these 
bays, and at the same time surround themselves with 
Safety and ecotiomy. At best, however, it costs somethin 
to shoot ducks anywhete; it is tiot a cheap gamie; ati 
wheti oné reckons the short distance one has to travel 
from New York to get to the shooting ground, with the 
saving of time and money in travel, Long Island naturally 
becomes attractive to the duck hunter. 

Safety and success in getting birds are largely due to 
the competency of the captain in whose hands one lands. 
The captain should not only be weather-wise, noting any 
change of, or rising of, wind, but have safe batteries, 
sharpies, and shooting boxes, be a good shot himself, and 
with it all be an honest man, giving full measure and only 
asking a suitable return. And this reminds me to say in 
behalf of these baymen, and for the benefit of those who 
think they have been, or may be, over-charged, that when 
one comes to reckon the cost of a full “outfit” for shoot- 
ing ducks on the Great South Bay, it takes, even at good 
prices, a long time for the owners of these rigs to realize 
a good peccentians of profit on their investment, and some 
years of early and late labor to get their money back. 

It is not my purpose, however, to deal with investments, 
but tell where and how good shooting may be had on 
Long Island, good treatment insured, and plenty of ducks 
obtained, providing always, of course, the weather condi- 
my are good and the man back of the gun can shoot 
well, 

At Babylon it is mostly all battery shooting. There 
are, however, some places on the south:side of the Great 
South Bay where some point shooting is done; but at this 
particular place the best results are obtained from a bat- 
tery. From Babylon one can secure three different rigs, 
and I am informed that they are all reliable ones. Mr. 
Sherman Tweedy, the propietor of the Sherman House, 
will secure them for his guests who write him a few days 
in advance. 

At Bayshore there are three reliable rigs for battery 
shooting. One of the best on the whole bay belongs to 
Capt. Chas. Veltman, the owner and master of the sloop 
yacht Madaline, and when engaged himself he will secure 
the other for gunners who desire to go out from Bay- 
shore. Captain Veltman takes his gunners aboard his 
boat on their arrival in the village. The yacht has four 
comfortable sleeping berths, and contains a galley for 
cooking; and he sails to, and remains on, the shooting 
grounds during his guests’ stay. In this way the shooter 
steps from the breakfast table to the battery, and is ready 
for the early flight of birds. For this the Captain charges 
$10 per day for the rig for one or more gunners, the 
gunners paying in addition for the food eaten. 

The next interesting point going east to secure good 
shooting is Bayport. From here rigs can be secured 
covering the bay west several miles, and to the east for 
as many more. Mr. Henry Stokes, the proprietor of the 
Bayport Hotel, has made arrangements with the two re- 
liable owners of rigs in Bayport, and with three more at 
Sayville (only a mile away) to accommodate his increas- 





ing number of guests for this fall’s shooting, and by 
notifying. Mr. Stokes a few days in advance, one is sure 
of .good service both afloat and ashore. : 

But a short mile and a half east of Bayport is Blue 
Point. Blue Point is small, indeed, on the map, but 
mighty in reputation. It is the home of the oyster and the 
residence of Capt. Billy Graham, the proprietor of “Ye 
Anchorage.” This artist on canvas and bay alike needs 
no word of mine to say that he loves to take his guests 
duck hunting, and does so as often as he can. Capt. 
Graham assures me that he is in shape to take care of his 
old friends this season, and is willing to make some new 
ones if they come along. 

Patchogue, while it has become one of the manufactur- 
ing and commercial centers of Long Island, its limitations 
are on land, and this once famous duck shooting resort 
for all time to come will afford the duck hunter a good 
base from which to indulge his taste of the day in the 
battery. One of the most enthusiastic duck hunters in 
Patchogue is Mr. Fred. C. Thurber, the proprietor of the 
Central Hotel. Mr. Thurber knows personally every cap- 
tain who takes gunners out, and can secure for his guests 
the choice of these rigs; but, as in other places, Mr, 
Thurber should be written to in advance in order that he 
may secure the right men. 


Bellport, just east of Centre Moriches, has been a 
favorite shooting resort of a great many gunners for a 
number of years, but conditions there are such that the 
stranger is not apt to get so well cared for on account of 
the limitations in the way of shooting rigs. The next 
best place for the average hunter to go after leaving 
Patchogue is Centre Moriches. Here can be found a 
number of excellent rigs that can be chartered by the 
public at any time through Mr. J. W. Rose, the proprietor 
of the well-known Long Island Hotel. Mr. Rose is a 
hunter himself, atid knows the Great South Bay 
from one end to the other, and takes great pleasure in 
sending sportsmen to the right points for shooting. It is 
a well known fact to a great many sportsmen that from 
Centre Moriches east for about six miles the Bay is owned 
by the Smith heirs under an old English grant, and this 
tract of bay has been leased to one man who uses it for 
his private shootitig purposes; but lying east from Centre 
Moriches thete is a splendid stretch of water connecting 
the Great South and Shinnecock bays, where both battery 
and point shooting may be had that is just as satisfactory 
as this west property. On these open grounds there were 

60 ducks killed this season on the opening day. Besides 

aving at ¢ormmatd these desirable waters, one has the 
comforts of ati excellent hotel in addition. 

The second station east of Moriches is Eastport. Here 
the duck shooter can find not otily good accommodations, 
but one or two excellent rigs. Near the station stands the 
Eastport Inn, and the proprietor, Mr. Westerhoff, is very 
fond of shooting, and often goes along with his guests. 
One can secure not only battery, but point shooting as 
well. Mr. Westerhoff can secure for his guests both 
sharpies, shooting boxes and shooting batteries. At this 
poitit, in addition to the accommodations that can be had 
at the Eastport Inn, a short half mile from the station is 
the Bayside Hotel. Harrison Rogers is the proprietor, 
and has for a great many years looked after the interests 
of all the shooters that come his way. 


The_next interesting point for the shooter to visit is 
East Quogue; and certainly no part of Long Island pos- 
sesses more interesting sport than can be found here, or 
a more fitting way of indulging in it. At East Quogue 
one can secure the services direct of the well known 
huntets, Eugene Jackson, Harry Carter, and W. G 
Hearne. In each instance these gunners take their guests 
to their own homes for living accommodations. All three 
of them own both sharpies and batteries and use many 
live decoys both of ducks and geese. East Quogue is now, 
and has been for a great many years, one of the most desir- 
able places to shoot on Long Island. Just beyond East 
Quogue one comes to Good Ground, and unquestionably 
the hunter can find most excellent shooting there. At 
Good Ground they have a great many pleasant advantages 
for the visitors, because it lies in between the Shinnecock 
and Peconic bays. There are many of the best of the 
marsh ducks that come into these bays early in the fall 
and remain until the bay freezes over, furnishing most 
excellent sport. In the way of accommodations one can 
have the choice of two places. Right by the station is the 
Columbia Hotel, of which Mr. Chas. E. Rogers is the 
proprietor as well as one of the best known duck hunters 
in that section of the country. Mr. Rogers not only 
owns his own rig, but has at ‘his command a number of 
other very reliable ones. A mile from the station can be 
found the Canoe Place Inn. This inn is a very pleasant 
hostelry, indeed. Mr. Buchmuller, the proprietor, has in- 
troduced a very pleasant café service, from which he 
furnishes meals at all times day and night, and is in touch 
with all the bay men in that section of the country. In 
addition to the duck hunting to be had at Good Ground, 
there is good quail and rabbit shooting there. Mr. 
Rogers, of the Columbia Hotel, has a pair of very excel- 
lent dogs, and furnishes a good guide to take field hunters 
out for quail and rabbits; and he informs me that the 
shooting for this sort of game is very good indeed. 

There are, of course, other places along these bays 
where one can be taken out on the bay and possibly secure 
ducks, but a careful study of the situation from Good 
Ground to Babylon has convinced the writer that he has 
searched out and found the best places for the duck 
shooter to go to. In each and every one of the instances 
mentioned he knows positively that the visitor will secure 
good service, good living, and not be over-charged for 
the excellent service rendered him. As I have mentioned 
before, it is particularly desirable that the hunter, in 
making a visit to Long Island for the purpose of killing 
ducks, should write some days in advance, if possible, of 
his coming. In this way he will not be disappointed in 
finding the rig that he hoped to attain rented out to some- 
one else. A study of the conditions for good shooting this 
season reveals the fac* that not in some years has there 
been so many ducks come into these bays at this earl 
date in October. An interesting feature connected wit 
this early visitation of these migratory birds is that so 
far those killed have been in many cases young birds, 
The gunners say that this indicates a heavy flight during 
the season, showing conclusively that the breeding season 
wos a good one. T, E. Barren, 


Maine Deer. 


Boston, Oct. 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: Several 
Massachusetts sportsmen have already returned from New 
Brunswick with moose; among them Dr. Heber Bis 
of Boston, who was accompanied by Mr. C. K. Fox, o 
Haverhill, and my old friend, Jack Seward. The Doctor 
rarely fails of finding big game. Many have already gone 
into Maine, where the season opened the first of this 
month. Mrs. C. S. Jones, of Bangor, was the fortunate 
huntress who sent to the wardens the first report of kill- 
ing a deer since the opening of the season. Near 
ville, at the foot of Moosehead Lake, she brought down 2 
fine buck at a range of some 300 yards with a bullet 
through his heart. A party of five Boston hunters 
shipped seven deer through Bangor on the fifth, on which 
day the whole number checked at that point was 19. In 
Weld two deer were killed on the opening day, and in 
Kingfield three. As usual on the opening, and for 
some time previous, confident predictions of “the best 
hunting season ever known” are circulated broadcast, 
backed by the statement that never before were so many 
deer and moose seen in the woods of Maine. The Spenser 
Stream region and Moose River country have furnished 
a number of moose every year. Deer and bears are re- 
ported numerous in the Dead River country. Farmers 
about Flagstaff have been forced to devise deer-scares in 
order to keep them from their fields of growing crops. 
Bears are reported very numerous in this region, as they 
are also about Kennebago and in Washington county. 


Mr. Allan Montgomery, of Boston, made his first trip to « 


that region this fall. In the Basswood Ridge, a few miles 
from Calais, he came upon a bear which he shot. While 
dressing it he looked up and saw two more coming to- 
ward him. He shot both, making a record as a bear 
hunter, having killed three within an hour. 

Captain Collins tells me he has issued a dozen orders 
prohibiting sawdust pollution of streams this year— 
making about 125 such orders since his appointment on 
the Commission five years ago. 

Mr. Charles H. Cutler, a special officer of Dracut, re- 
monstrated with two young Greeks for shooting robins. 
He informed them that he was an officer, and exhibited 
his badge, but they continued to shoot, and he seized one 
of the guns. This angered the second man, who fired a 
charge of bird shot into the officer’s body and legs, and 
then ran away. Mr. Cutler is reported dangerously in- 
jured, and was removed to the Lowell Hospital. George 
Legugos has been arrested, and four robins were found 
in his pockets. He is believed to be one of the culprits, 
and the other is known to the police. These ignorant and 
lawless aliens are doing much to hasten the day when a 
gun license may become a necessity, however objection- 
able it may be; there are, of course, many objections to 
it. It would be unpopular, I think, with the farmers, and 
would cause many of them to post their land and keep 
the gunners off. 

The case of Fred. Parsons, fined $70 for having short 
lobsters in September, came up again in Salem, October 
4, and the fine was re-imposed. When his counsel tried 
to have the fine reduced, Warden W. W. Nixon urged 
upon the court that if changed at all it should be in- 
eae as he had been previously fined in the Superior 

ourt. 

For shooting six robins on the shores of Wenham Lake, 
Frank Morale was fined $60 this week in the Salem court. 


CENTRAL, 


Notes From the Game Fields. ) 


California Public Sentiment. 


San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 29.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: There has been a large increase in the number 
of quail in this State since the non-sale law went into 
effect. In fact, most all game shows an increase, except, 
possibly, ducks. We hope at the coming session of the 
Legislature to have the bag limit reduced from 50 to 25, 
and, if possible, prohibit the sale. 

Deer have been more plentiful this year than for several 
years past. We are beginning to reap the benefits of the 
non-sale of deer hides, which has had the effect of putting 
the hide-hunter out of business; consequently there is no 
premium on a deer hide, and the animal is killed only for 
food and sport. 

Public sentiment in this State has changed very ma- 
terially for the better in the past three years. Convic- 
tions are obtained in the remote sections of the State for 
violations of either fish or game laws. The people 
seem to have become awakened to the necessity for the 
restrictions that are placed upon the taking of fish and 
game, and we are supported in a more encouraging way 
by bringing in convictions in jury trials. It is not man 
years ago since a jury trial was equivalent to an acquittal. 
This condition has been entirely reversed. The result is 
that defendants seldom stand trial but plead guilty and 
pay the fine, seeming to consider it is the cheaper way. 

Cuas. A. VOoGELSANG, 
Chief Deputy Cal. Fish Commission. 








Maine, 

Wa pote, Me., Oct. 2—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have seen deer tracks in plenty. Partridges suffered 
here as elsewhere from the severe snows of last winter 
with thick crusts. Woodcock are not here yet; I have 


started a few; another week or two at most will see the 
last of the flight. 





Pennsylvanta, 


Sayre, Pa., Oct. 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
game reports agree that the crop of squirrels is pretty 
near, if not quite, up to the standard of recent former 
years. Ruffed grouse in the old-time covers are plentiful, 
and full of the spirit that tries the endurance of even the 
strenuous sportsman. On some of the local — nae, 
and up the Chemung River Valley, some nice bevies o 
quail may be started at any time. hat may in 
respect to the woodcock only the flight of these fa 
ing migrants will disclose. In the old secluded retreats, 
during July, when the law provides for the shooting of 
the immature and developing longbills, some nice broods 
were discovered, but these birds, or what were left of 
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them August 1, have long since vanished from the 
grounds then familiar to them. It is a great pity that 
this illogical and unwise, and unquestionably destructive 
enactment cannot be erased from the statute books of the 
State. These birds are too scarce and by far too precious 
to be potted in their age of helplessness. Better one 
October woodcock with the sport of the thoroughbred in 
him, than a kettle full of pin-feathered chicks served in 
July. 

In the southern tier of New York, grouse are unusually 
plenty, say reports, with squirrels reported numerous in 
some sections and correspondingly scarce in others. A 
bag of six to eight grouse is said to be a matter of 
easy attainment for a good wing shot anywhere between 
West Danby and Van Etten along the line of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. Rabbits are found in force in both New 
York and Pennsylvania covers. M. CHILL. 





North Dakota Wildfowl. 


Granp Forks, N. D., Oct. 4—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The conditions for game in North Dakota this 
season have been very favorable. Prairie chickens have 
been, and are, very plentiful, although comparatively few 
were killed the first two weeks of the open season on ac- 
count of a very small percentage of the grain being cut, 
which gave excellent protection for the young birds from 
the gun, and the consequence is that there will be a good 
supply of birds left over for propagating next season. 

North Dakota, no doubt, «has more local ducks this 
season than usual, and this I attribute to the lateness of 
the spring and during the migratory season more of the 
birds remained here than usual, and nested, there being 
abundance of water in the marshes and pot holes. It is 
now a very easy matter for the sportsman to reach his 
limit on ducks during a day’s shoot. The duck shooting 
will be improved in about ten days or two weeks, when 
the northern birds commence to drop in. The quality of 
local birds seems to be improving, and in recent years I 
notice quite an increase in canvasbacks and redheads, and 
especially so this season. In about two weeks the sports- 
men will be able to wake up and have their dreams a 
reality by being able to look over the edge of their pit and 
see the big birds (the geese) setting their wings to see 
what is the meaning of a bunch of decoys on their feed- 
ing grounds (the stubble fields), and in the northern part 
of the State we have always enjoyed excellent goose 


SULAND 


shooting, and know of no reason why this season should 
not be equally as good, if not better, as water and feed are 
in abundance. Crarence A. HALE. 


. 


Utah has “Much Hustiog.” 


Satt Lake City, Utah, Sept. 30—Editor Forest and - 


Stream: The outlook for hunting is about as usual. We 
have any amount of hunting, but not much game, with 
the exception of wild water fowl, which is reported more 
plentiful this season than usual. But to-morrow is the 
opening day of the season, and as hundreds have gone 
out this evening to take advantage of the first flight, I ex- 
pect that in a few days there will be no birds to be seen. 
Joun SuHarp, Commissioner. 





Deer Abundant fn Arizona, 


Puentrx, Ariz., Oct. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Our deer are more plentiful than for years, and in fine 
condition, owing to heavy rains all over Arizona the past 
two and a half months, causing abundance of feed in the 
mountains. Several hunting parties have gone out pre- 
pared to stay two or three weeks, and have returned in 
five days with the limit. Several deer have been killed 
this year within twelve miles of Phoenix. Quail, ducks, 
geese and rabbits are very plentiful, and will be all winter. 
Doves are so numerous all the year as to be almost a pest. 

W. Z. PINnNeEy, 
Secretary and Member Fish and Game Commission. 





Idaho Game, Native and Imperted. 


HacerMAN, Idaho, Oct. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The ducks and geese are very plentiful, and we had a 
good crop of sage hens and grouse this year. The deer 
and elk are on the increase. We have planted a few pairs 
of Chinese pheasants in Latah county, as we think they 
will do well there. Deputies returning from the Clear- 
water, report that hunters have done well in killing deer 
and elk and mountain goats in those parts. 

W. V. Jones, 
State Game Warden. 


Oregon Deer and Birds. 


Corrace Grove, Ore., Sept. 29.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Game is plentiful this year, especially deer and 
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birds. Elk cannot be killed before September 15, 1907. 
I think the prohibiting of killing them will be extended 
next winter when the Legislature meets. 

J. W. Baxer, 
State Game Warden. 


New Mexican Large Game. 


Santa Fg, N. M., Sept. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Game has increased during the past two years, and the 
outlook for this winter is very good, especially for large 
game—deer, bear, and lion. P. B. Otero, Warden. 


Long Island Ducks. 


New York, Oct. 6.—On October 1 Oscar B. Smith, of 
Morristown, N. J., and myself, at East Moriches, bagged 
11 black duck, 12 blue-winged teal, 2 green-winged teal, 
2 broadbills (lesser scaup), and one pintail; also a fine 
specimen of the duck hawk. Our gunner was Elwood 
Brown, and we shot from the east end of Reeve’s Island. 

The pintail and a broadbill were found to have pin- 
feathers on, so winter ought to be mild, if “Lyin’ Oby” is 
correct. We saw a great many blue-winged teal—several 
large bunches. Rost. B. LAWRENCE, 





East Quocue, Long Island, Oct. 10.—By request, I send 
you the number of ducks shot here: October 1, 27; 
Oct. 3, 15; Oct. 4, 8; Oct. 5, 14; Oct. 6, 10; Oct. 7, 12; 
Oct. 8, 10. The ducks were blacks, sprigs, and widgeons. 
Snipe, yellow-legs, plover, and creekers were killed each 
day. There were some geese on the 8th; we saw about 
100. It is quite early for geese. E. A. JAcKson. 





“The Rule of Oby.” 


New York, Sept. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: Who 
killed a broadbill, a sheldrake, and a black duck on Long 
Island on Sept. 17, 1904? Duck law opens on October 1. 
Am surprised and grieved. I suppose it was “Lyin’ Oby.” 

SSL 


[We do not know who killed the ducks out of season. 
It was probably done for scientific purposes; but even 
so, a naturalist’s permit with penal bond of $100, would 
have been required.] 





Bob. 


From the Log of Camp Nessmuk. 


THE story of Camp Nessmuk would be incomplete 
without, at least, a mention of Bob—Old Bob, we lov- 
ingly called him. 

Bob was our dog; rather he claimed kinship with 
Pap, though I believe he really belonged to the mistress 
and children at home. Bob was of the collie breed, his 
forebears hailing from auld Scotia’s rough and rugged 
soil. The long-pointed muzzle, shaggy, tawny coat, 
pointed, shapely ears, keen, intelligent eye made an 
ensemble bespeaking blood of high and ancient lineage. 

Bob was a young dog, hardly a puppy, yet, he had not 
attained to the wisdom and dignity of an older dog, 
and who so wise, so dignified as an old dog. He 
has learned wisdom from rough-bought experience; 
dignity sits him as though born to the cloth. While 
Bob was, perhaps, fully grown, being quite largé for one 
of his ilk, yet his ways were youthful and puppy-like. 
His manner was awkward and with strangers he might 
have been at times, maybe, a bit fresh. 

Bob was a handsome dog. And who so lacking as 
not to love a handsome dog? Truly, the dog is man’s 
best and truest friend, save woman; on his everlasting 
friendship you may safely count, even though the world 
has cast you beneath its haughty gaze. The good com- 
pany and real companionship one receives from his dog 
is an unknown factor only to those who have been 
denied that boon—the confidence and friendship of a 
good dog. 

Bob’s early training had not received that careful 
supervision so necessary with young dogs and boys if 
they are to be best fitted to avoid the snares and temp- 
tations of a wisely wicked world. He early acquired 
some habits, as boy and dog are apt to do, not very 
bad ones; but in the end they brought him into disgrace 
and caused his banishment from the home of his puppy- 
hood, consequently from the joys of a Nessmuker. He 
had a mind to run out at passing wagons and bark at 
horses; he had even been known to grasp a rapidly re- 
volving spoke and make a flying summersault through 
the air. In his big bungling, playful way he would 
jump against fat women, and, while Bob’s intentions 
were of the best, his attentions were rather hard on 
the nerves of his more timid victims. 

I think it was the mistress who suggested that we take 
Bob along to camp. He had recently been guilty of 
some little indiscretion and she wanted to have none 
of his blood on her hands, as it were. So Bob be- 
came a Nessmuker; a right good one he proved. _ 

Did you ever stop to think of the distance a live, 
active dog travels in making a journey of twenty or 
thirty miles? Aren’t his powers of endurance simply 
wonderful? How may miles he does cover. In and 
out, across the road, over the fence into the field, then 
over again and ahead, only to come back and run be- 
hind to see something apparently missed a moment be- 
fore; always on the go, he must fairly treble his steps, 
yet he never says “quit,” and turns up at the end in 
good condition, 


Bob entered into the spirit of the week and became 
an ardent fisherman; his lot was cast with Pap and 
Pard, and he remained a faithful henchman on their 
many trips up and down the Sock. He must have acted 
circumspectly, else Pap would have interdicted his 


going. He, no doubt, remained demurely in the rear, 
patiently refraining from rushing in where they were 
about to cast. The late Seth Green—apostle of fishing 
and fish culture, our Izzak Walton—somewhere says 
that fish have no sense of sound, protecting themselves 
by their vision which is exceedingly keen, a falling leaf 
sending them scudding to cover. So if Bob kept out 
of sight he could do no harm. 


Bob was an arrant coward at night, but not in the day- 
time, for he had spirit and would fight. He was not 
to be imposed upon by base and ignoble brutes, and 
had no end of snappy encounters during the week under 
the maples with the mangy curs belonging to Miller. 
His manner of fighting was not of the hold-and-hang 
style of the bulldog, but after the quick, snappy way 
peculiar to shepherd dogs. Who can blame poor Bob 
if, after the darkness had settled over our leafy world, 
the fire burned low and the blanketed forms of his 
fellow Nessmukers had sunk into the arms of Morpheus, 
he quietly sought the feet of Pap and curled himself for 
sleep on the blankets? NotI. For I like not the lonely 
watches of the night when the sounding stillness that 
broods o’er the mountain fastnesses is broken only by 
the chirping of the crickets, the ceaseless reiteration 
of “katy-did” and “katy-didn’t,” monotone of mur- 
muring waters and sighing winds, the lonesome cry 
of the whippoorwill ond the haunting plaint of the 
night-hunting great owl or the horse-like whinny of 
the little screech owl—all depressing sounds apt to get 
upon one’s nerves. Bob had my sympathy. 

Who can honestly claim to be without the sense of 
fear in the darkest hours of night when dire occasion 
fares him forth afoot and alone to brave the unseeable 
and unknowable dangers that may lie in wait in his 
path? I am free to confess that from my boyhood up 
the dark has held many terrors, though I know not 
what they can be, yet, they haunt my every step into 
the impenetrable void of blackness, and require the 
exercise of the coward’s courage to exercise them. It 
is not the mere sense of loneliness or fear of unseen 
danger; but is it not rather a remnant of that fear of 
the dark come down to us through the countless gener- 
ations of men since our forebéars of the stone age 
dwelt in fireless caves and shuddered the terrifying 
night away while pliocene monsters raged without? 
For with the rising of fair Luna above the mountain’s 
crest, lurking fear flees as the mists before the day- 
bringing sun. I am often led to speculate on how much 
nicer this old world would be if we had two moons, or 
better, Jupiter-like, four; perhaps one would be al- 
ways full. 

Although Bob was an honored guest, and that we 
justly prided ourselves on the open-handed hospitality 
of Camp Nessmuk, there are those so fortunate as to 
have enjoyed it, who will bear me cheerful witness, 
truth compels the reluctant admission that Bob fared 
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but indifferently well. His daily fare was not so sumpt- 
uous as he might have wished and the occasion war- 
ranted. A fish diet, even though it be of the dainty of 
dainties—trout—is not the most robustious and _satis- 
iying for a healthy, hungry dog. We, however, did the 
best we could by him, feeding him premium dried beef 
at twenty-five cents per, and whatever from our larder 
we could spare and he would eat; but he must have 
wagged his tail with evident relief when he returned to 
the fleshpots of home, for he was gaunt and hollow from 
his menu of fish. alas! too oft but the bones. 

That was a battle royal Bob waged with Miller’s 
old black dog just when the wagon was starting for 
home. Miller, his dogs and kids, vulture-like, were on 
hand to see what they might pounce upon, when be- 
for some unknown cause Bob, who liked not the pack 
of ’em, man, kids, dogs, pounced upon the old dog. It 
was short, sharp, fierce, and created no end of excite- 
ment for a few moments. Luckily for Bob, the old 
dog was shy on teeth or it would have gone hard with 
nm. 

Shortly upon his return home Bob got into an un- 
premeditated mix-up with a man, a horse and a churn; 
the horse was frightened, the churn broken, the man 
wrought to a mighty wrath. Irate and obdurate he 
sought out Pap, who, as alleged owner of the dog, 
was demanded to make good. Pap, with the instincts 
of the true sportsman, demurred, and started forth on 
a visit among his legal friends with a view to discover- 
ing the status of the dog and his master before the 
majesty of the law. After completing the circle of the 
half dozen shining legal lights of his fellow Nessmukers 
(feeling in kind) and finding it more disconcerting than 
a case of school discipline a@ loco parentis, he settled. 
Bob was banished. 

Poor fellow, we missed him next year. 

WitirAM WALTERS CHAMPION. 


Susquehanna River Fishing Notes. 


Sayre, Pa., Oct. 8—The law permits the use of eel 
pots or fish baskets for catching eels, provided the user 
of such a device has previously procured a license, which 
is described as being in force only from the 25th day of 
August to the rst day of December of the year in which it 
is issued, it being necessary to renew the license annually. 
The eel crop is said to be unusually large this season, and 
experts estimate that 20,000 eels have already been 
caught. A local river fisherman lately caught 1,700 eels 
during a single night, so it may reasonably be inferred 
that the above total estimate is under rather than above 
the actual figure. 

Dip nets of prescribed size may be used during the 
remainder of the year for the taking of carp, eels, catfish, 
and suckers in waters not inhabited by trout, and as a 
result, this class of fish are being taken in considerable 
quantities both in Susquehanna and tributary waters. 

The bass and pike fishing has been poor for some time, 
owing to the peculiar conditions of the river which some- 
times obtain at this season of the year. Improvement, 
however, is anticipated to occur shortly. 

M. Cx, 
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Water Pollution. 


Attoona, Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: At a regu- 
lar meeting of the executive board ‘of the Altoona Rod 
and Gun Club and Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion, held at the club house, our attention was called to 
the fact that dead fish in large numbers were frequently 
seen along the banks of the streams below Tyrone and 
Roaring Springs, and that upon investigation it was the 
unanimous opinion of our informants that this destruc- 
tion of fish was caused by the poisoning of the water 
by the refuse from the paper mills, tanneries, etc., lo- 
cated on the headwaters of said streams, being permitted 
to flow into the same. We were urged to take some 
action in the matter, and requested to let the result of 
said action be known to the public in general; therefore, 
be it resolved: 

First—That a committee of two members from the 
Blair County Branch of the League of American Sports- 
men, one from the Altoona Rod and Gun Club, the Ty- 
rone Rod and Gun Club, the Huntingdon Rod and Gun 
Club, and the Ryde Fishing Club, be appointed to wait 
on the proprietors of all these industries located on the 
Juniata River and its tributaries, and request them, in a 
friendly way, to try and adopt some means to stop the 
pollution and poisoning of said streams. 

Second—That a reasonable length of time be allowed 
them to complete the arrangements for the purifying of 
all refuse that is now allowed to flow into the streams, 
and if, at the expiration of said time limit, they have 
made no steps to accomplish said result, then instruct 
said committee to adopt some other means to accomplish 
their purpose. 

Third—That the public in general who have the protec- 
tion of our fish at heart, be, and hereby is, appointed a 
comittee of the whole to assist in this work. 

We would also suggest that each organization pay the 
expenses of said committeeman while on duty in this 
capacity. 

The secretary is also requested to send a copy of these 
resolutions to Mr. Meehan, Commissioner of Fisheries, to 
our local fish commissioner, to our two legislative repre- 
sentatives, to all the above mentioned organizations, to 
all our local newspapers, and to Forest AND STREAM. 

By order of the executive board Altoona Rod and Gun 
Club and Game and Fish Protection Association. 

W. G. Crark, Secretary. 


Grilse on a Trout Rod. 


LarGcE salmon begin to run up the rivers of New- 
foundland toward the end of June, and the best fishing 
comes early in July, while the time to shoot caribou is 
after September 1. Few of us are able to make two 
such long trips in one year, and fewer still can devote 
a whole summer to sport, so that it seemed as if we 
must either take the caribou and regret the salmon, or 
be satisfied with the salmon and dispense with the 
deer. 

In September of last year I had a very successful 
trip after caribou, but was filled with longing to fish 
those superb rivers when their chief glory was on 
hand for business, so this year planned to reach the 
island about the middle of August, put in the first two 
weeks in fishing, and go up to the barrens about the 
time when the deer were cleaning their horns, so get- 
ting a fair sample of each sport. 

It was late on August 12 when we reached the Junc- 
tion River, and early next morning we began whipping 
that splendid stream, but to our great disappointment 
three days’ hard work yielded only a few trout and one 
small grilse; so we broke camp and went up Grand 
Lake, ten miles to Hurd’s Brook. Here we found the 
water very low and no fish of any kind; broke camp 
again, rowed to the Sandy Lake River, and went up 
that stream to the first rapid without seeing a fish. I 
had my trout rod mounted, and cast in every likely 
place with no rises, so, while the guides were getting 
ready to haul the dories up the rapid, walked up the 
stream a few yards and cast again. As the flies circled 
over an eddy there was a tremendous rush and a gleam 
of silver, but no touch on the flies. Of course, I 
should have put on a stronger leader and a salmon fly 
and waited at least five minutes before casting again, 
but I was too ignorant and too eager for this, and 
cast again and again. That salmon rose six times and 
then went down in disgust and stayed down. 

I ordered the boys to find a good place and make 
camp, and our whole party proceeded to string them- 
selves along that rapid and whip the water. I put a 
small salmon fly on my light trout leader, went up to 
the head of the rapid and cast some distance above the 
first break. Instantly there was a convulsion in the 
water, a tremendous drag on the line, a leap into the 
air, and that fish started down the rapid, leaping every 
few feet, with myself splashing and scrambling through 
water and over rocks in his wake, while the reel 
screamed and the little rod bent almost to the breaking 
point. He bounded gaily past one of my companions, 
who cast wildly after him, seeing only the fish and 
paying no attention to the man in tow. Him I ob- 
jurgated with what breath I could spare and continued 
my wild career, until my locomotive paused in the big 
pool below. There he circled, jumping every now and 
then, while I wound in line and got my breath, and 
at last drew him slowly toward my guide who stood 
ready to gaff. For some incomprehensible reason that 
guide, as the line came close to him, took hold of it; 
there was a little jerk against his hand, the light leader 
snapped and my fish was gone. 

Such a situation makes one realize how imperfect 
and inadequate are words for the complete expression 
of thought; but I did my poor best to be equal to the 
occasion. My line wasn’t touched again during the 
whole trip, so, perhaps, all was said that was really 
necessary. 

There are four rapids on this stream below the foot 
of Deer Lake, and there were plenty of salmon in all 
of them. No larger fish took our flies, only grilse 
running from three to five pounds, so after the first 
day we put up the salmon rods and used only our six- 
ounce trout rods, with one No. 8 salmon fly, double 
hook—the Newfoundland rivers being so clear that a 





large fly is of no use. What sport we did have! We 
would lose at least two fish out of every three hooked, 
so we had all the fun and did not kill more fish than 
could be used, which is the perfection of fishing to my 
notion.: 

Black bass? Pooh! Speckled trout? Stuff! Rain- 
bow trout? Bosh! Grayling? Fiddle! I have caught 
them all over and over again, and they don’t for an 
instant compare with the acrobatic grilse. The salmon 
is the king of fish, and to take grilse on a trout rod is 
as good sport as this world has to give. 

A. St. J. NEWBERRY. 


Fish and Fishing. 


The Qutonat Salmon in Maine. 


THE examination at Washington of the supposed speci- 
men of the Quinnat salmon sent from Pierce Pond in 
Maine, proves that the fish was simply a large and some- 
what unusual specimen of the ouananiche or land-locked 
salmon, though Colonel Haggard has but little doubt that 
one of the fish caught by him in that locality was the 
product of some of the western fish planted in those 
waters by the Fishery Commissioners. The particular 
fish sent to Washington was one which had been caught 
by Mr. Le Messervy, who has camps on Pierce Pond, 
and the Colonel now regrets that some of the other fish 
out of the same water were not sent to Washington, for 
they were, he says, very distinct from the one which has 
been examined; sufficiently so, in fact, to convince him 
of the existence there of two distinct species of the sal- 
monidz. Local people seemed to think that the fish re- 
sembling that which went to Washington were the 
stranger fish, however, and the others the ordinary land- 
locks, and this is how it was that none of the latter were 
sent for identification. Colonel Haggard tells me that he 
caught salmon there so very different in all respects from 
that which has just been declared to be a landlocked one, 
that he is positive as to the existence of two distinct 
species in Pierce Pond, though he is unable to say whether 
one variety is the Quinnat, the steelhead, or what it may 
be. It is understood that the Maine commissioners have 
planted both the steelhead salmon and also the Quinnat 
salmon in certain of their waters, and it will be interesting 
to note the results. Some of the land-locked variety 
recently taken out of Pierce Pond are said to have 
reached sixteen pounds in weight. 


The Striped Bass of the St. Lawrerce. 


Some of the Canadian newspapers have been printing a 
paragraph relating, as a most unusual occurrence, the cap- 
ture ina weir, a few miles below Quebec, in the River St. 
Lawrence, of what they call a bar. Now, the fish known 
to Canadians as the bar is simply the striped bass (Roccus 
lineatus) of. Bloch, and far from a fish of 32 pounds pos- 
sessing claims to be regarded as of exceptional size, it is 
a well known fact that this variety of the bass has been 
known to attain to the weight of 60 and even of 100 
pounds. Frank Forrester reports having seen one of 43 
pounds, and asserts that they sometimes weigh 70 to 80 
pounds, while Dr. Goode refers to one that weighed 112 
pounds. Twenty to 40 pounds is not an extraordinary 
weight for the specimens of this fish which are taken by 
anglers off the coasts of the Eastern States and of the 
Maritime Provinces of the Dominion, but it is an un- 
doubted fact that there has ben a great falling off in re- 
cent years in the size of the striped bass caught in the 
St. Lawrence River, consequent upon the immense 
slaughter of immature fish which has been permitted for a 
long time past. I have seen hundreds of these fish, weigh- 
ing only a few ounces each, taken out of weirs, and also 
upon the fish markets of Montreal and Quebec, and until 
such time as the Federal Government places a limit upon 
the size of the fish that may be taken or sold, and attends 
to its enforcement, large specimens cannot, of course, be 
expected in the St. Lawrence. 

Only one of the authors who have recorded the exist- 
ence of this fish in the St. Lawrence, has referred to the 
name “bar,” which is given it by the French-Canadians. 
This was Sir John Richardson, in his “Fauna Boreali 
Americani.” Jordan and Everman do not record the 
occurrence of this fish in the St. Lawrence, though they 
state that it occurs as far’ north as New Brunswick, and 
also occasionally in Lake Ontario. But there is no doubt 
at all of the bar of the St. Lawrence being the true striped 
bass. Whether we take into consideration its external 
appearance, its gameness as a sporting fish, or the quality 
of its flesh, it is equally desirable. In color it is oliva- 
ceous and silvery, often brassy-tinged, sides paler, marked 
with seven or eight continuous or interrupted blackish 
stripes, one of them being along the lateral line. It is 
these stripes or bars which give the fish the name by 
which it is known in French Canada. Small as is the 
usual run of striped bass at present caught in the weirs 
in the vicinity of Quebec, the annual catch amounts to 
some 10,000 pounds per annum. 

Among the islands below the Isle of Orleans, which 
are first reached at a: distance of some twenty-five miles 
from Quebec, the striped bass is fished for with a troll. 
The bait used is a small fish, a spoon, or a piece of meat. 
No rod is employed at this sport, the fishing being done 
with hand-lines from schooners, and the sport is best 
during a light breeze. A long and strong line is used, 
which is thrown by hand to a considerable distance from 
the boat, with the aid of the sinker attached to it some 
few feet above the hook. The best fishing is done during 
the rising tide, and there is every reason to believe that 
the fish would take the fly in the St. Lawrence, if properly 
tried, just as they do in the Passaic and at the Falls of 
the Potomac. In any case there is no reason why the 
sport of catching the striped bass in the St. Lawrence 
should not be very much improved by the use of rods ah 
lines in the place of hand-lines only. ; 


Capture of a Big Whale. 


One of the biggest captures reported in the St. Law- 
rence for some time past was reported some days ago 
from the mouth of the Moisie. A couple of fishermen 
noticed a large black object out at sea, and putting out in 
their boats for a couple of miles or so they found that it 
was an enormous whale, and summoned assistance, The 





huge cetacean measured 72 feet in length, and had ap- 
parently been killed by sharks, a number of which fought 
with the fishermen for possession of the carcass, having 
already bitten several pieces from its body. Ten fisher- 
men succeeded in towing the whale ashore, but eight 
sharks were killed during the fight for it, several of the 
savage brutes following the whale right up to the beach, 
the water where they were slain being colored with their 
blood. An enormous quantity of oil was made from the 
carcass of the whale, and now two whaling stations are to 
be established in the Lower St. Lawrence, fitted out with 
all necessary appliances for turning the carcasses of 
whales into commercial products, and to be operated by a 
joint stock company which proposes to go very exten- 
sively into the project. Both the humped-back and 
sulphur-bottom whales are very numerous at present in 
the Gulf and Lower St. Lawrence, though the Right or 
Greenland whale, the most valuable of its species, is now 
comparatively scarce. 


Owananiche for Hatching Purposes. 


Mr. Marcoux, who has charge of the salmon and 
ouananiche hatchery at Roberval, Lake St. John, has 
secured about 150 large ouananiche in the Salmon River, 
a branch of the Ashuapmouchouan, for hatchery purposes. 
They are now inclosed in a pond and will be stripped 
some time next month, and their spawn placed in the 
hatchery. Mr. Marcoux also expects a large lot of salmon 
eggs from the Tadoussac ponds, which will be hatched out 
next spring at Roberval for planting in Lake St. John 
waters. E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 





Fly-Casters and Bait-Casters. 


“O scaly Maine, to give me such a deal, 
To hand me such a bunch when I was true!” 


I'ditor Forest and Stream: 

After reading the article by Mr. Francis L. Green 
anent “Belgrade and Some Digressions,” I decided 
it was necessary to take the floor, although the first 
inclination was to treat his communication as “a pass- 
ing dotty dream.” His flobert rifle broadside lacks 
both aim and penetration, and he should not go gunning 
again without a guide. 

However lowly a citizen the writer may be, it is 
nevertheless painful to see his name so many times 
mingled with ths “loups of kindergarten chin” and 
brought into such intimate association with Mr. Green’s 
ego phrases. Especially is this true when the guilty 
party proves to be one who should be a friend. 

Mr. Green has marked me as a fly-fisherman guilty 
of putting on paper much “self-laudatory vainglory” 
(please define the phrase) whereas by all the gods I 
most solemnly affirm that in the article he criticises I 
posed as a member of the united order of plain pluggers; 
in other words, the article placed me in the same class 
among anglers as the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
and I have been attcked by what should be a friendly 
pen. The smoke clouds of his native city have dimmed 
his vision momentarily and he did not read me aright. 
a Mr. Green quotes from my article the following: 

The gentlemen who have reached this high estate (fly- 

fishing) can climb no higher in piscatorial altitudes; 
they can breathe no more rarified atmosphere; they 
stand on the summit and look down with pity on their 
brethren who are groping below.” He calls this para- 
graph self-laudation. Now in these lines I attempted to 
wax sarcastic and my remarks would be labeled as sarcasm 
(however poor) by any intelligent reader. I did not think 
it necessary to mark the paragraph, for it did not occur 
at the time that a mortal of such density as the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania might exist in the universe at 
large; however, there is the consolation that a more 
explicit utterance would have left Mr. Green without 
the opportunity to over-tax the furrows of his cerebrum, 
and the world would not have received the benefit of 
his melodious sob. 
_ I would convey to the dean of pluggers the following 
impressions; his comments on my lack of wisdom in 
doing what he is pleased to term, “holding my com- 
panions up to public ridicule,” are unwarranted; I did 
not mention names in the article, and if among the 
many professional men and others who fished at Bel- 
grade there are men who think I spoke directly of them, 
it must be due to the fact that I spoke truly, and the 
truth is always a fit subject for publication except where 
malice is the motive. I have not taken any man’s 
name in vain, much less that of a friend. I have not lost 
any friends; and at any rate the question broached by 
Mr. Green is one which can readily be taken up by 
those concerned without the intervention of any seif 
important personage who would howl over that with 
which he rightly has no concern. If Mr. Green repre- 
sents any of the men whose peculiarities I was so un- 
fortunate as to observe, let him speak out, or if, as I 
strongly suspect, he is an angler with a full knowledge 
of his frailties, hard hit by some one of the harmless 
paragraphs I have been guilty of writing, let him de- 
clare himself. 

Behold the following extracts from the communica- 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania: 

“Bait-casting requires more skill in manipulation than 
fly-casting. The fly-caster uses his tackle as a whip; 
the bait-caster has to guide his bait and manipulate 
his reel delicately at the same time to prevent back- 
lashing. That is much the more difficult. He also has 
the same problems to solve with unresponsive fish.” 

* * *# 


“The fly-caster knows nothing whatever as to what fly 
his fish will take, or whether they will take it at all. 
A fly-fisherman is a misnomer. In most instances he 
should better be designated as an owner of tackle in 
high-keyed color schemes festooned with some fishing 
ideas.” 

+ * * * * * 

“The greater factor (in fly-fishing) is to swell, strut 
and vaingloriously boast of the fly-fisher’s superiority 
over every other class of fishermen on earth, the bait- 
fisherman in particular.” 

Now, I venture to say that the old subject of fly- 
fishing versus bait-fishing has never received a more 
valuable and forcible contribution than these immortal 
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utterances, and that the number of contributions of equal 

r value is as small as the aggregate of times when 

r. Green has actually indulged himself with fly-casting. 

At last the bait-casters have been properly cham- 
pioned by one who is competent to draw comparisons, 
for has he not “fished with bait and fily?”—yes, side 
by side, worm on one hook, fly on the other, joining 
hands for a common purpose, floating down through 
the ripples. 

“The fly-caster uses his tackle as a whip.” How 
wonderfully doth the gentleman of experience deal with 
the subject of fly-casting in this short, weighty sen- 
tence. By this line alone we realize that the hand of 
a master is revealed to us. This pregnant statement 
entitles Mr. Green to the seat in the hall of fame 
rendered vacant by his removal of Izaak Walton there- 
from, and I would respectfully suggest that he at once 
be given a reclining chair therein, and that over his 
head there be emblazoned those soulful words: “The 
fly-caster uses his tackle as a whip.” 

Taking the sentence as a text, and inspired and 
spurred on to zealous effort by the rest of Mr. Green’s 
heart-burning remarks, I would take up the cudgel 
after him and, in my ‘poor way, follow in the road which 
my brother plugger has already macadamized and illu- 
minated, and attempt to amplify, and bring out the 
hidden wealth and beauty of his remarks. 


“Lay on, old pard.” 


Brother fly-caster, even as the rustic with his larch 
pole idly plays it over the back of lean Pegasus, or 
failing to rouse the plodding horse, tickles him gently 
by the withers, or flays him roundly on the ribs, so 
dost thou angle with thy light rod and line and flies, 
using thy tackle as a whip; verily, and in truth dost 
thou whip the water, using the line and the flies there- 
of as a lash, and the most delicious moments of thy 
pleasures are thus spent in snapping the whip. In- 
fancy can ply thy tackle, for is it not but whalebone 
in thy hand? 

That dean of pluggers and sage of all fish craft, Mr. 
Green, of Pittsburg, and myself know that this is the 
epitome of your craft and that the “greater factor” of 
your art “is to swell, strut and vaingloriously boast of 
the fly-caster’s superiority over every other class of 
fishermen on earth, the bait-fisherman in particular.” 
“The bait-caster has to guide his bait and manipulate 
his reel delicately, at the same time to prevent back- 
lashing.” This is much the more difficult. It is a 
mere nothing to get out sixty or seventy feet of enamel 
line smoothly and evenly, so that the flies fall gently 
on the water, and to do it time and time again with 
graceful action and wrist movement; nothing to over- 
come the difficulties of casting where there is no room 
ior a back cast. There is no skill displayed in casting 
under obstructions or in dropping the tiies at the edge 
of the foam. All this and more is merely child’s play— 
the using of your tackle as a whip. As you “know nothing 
whatever as to what fly the fish will take, or whether 
they will take it at all”—there is no need for your 
varied assortment of flies—any bunch of poultry down 
on any old hook, annexed in any old way, will do as 
well—the more down on the hook, the merrier the snap 
of the whip—thus says the dean of pluggers, and thus 
say I, his ill-used contemporary. 

But now for the contrast—bait-fishing, the “delicate 
art”—it is much the more difficult, for you must “guide 
the bait” and “manipulate the reel delicately at the 
same time to prevent back-lashing.” True, in fly-fishing 
you do a little back-lashing and all around lashing with 
your tackle as a whip; but that is nothing compared 
to the skill employed in thumbing the reel to prevent 
the line from falling over itself in its anxiety to be out 
and doing. Think of the mental calculations to be in- 
dulged in telegraphing to be done by the brain to the 
various voluntary muscles operating the thumb, so that 
the frog may be gently guided in his journey through 
the depths of air, to fall at the precise spot on the 
edge of fhe lily pads, where his arch enemy awaits the 
splash; a few feet less in the cast or a slight divergence 
from the spot fixed upon would not have brought the 
result, for the splash and the bait are so invisible and 
inaudible. 

Then think of the various baity problems that the tired 
brain must solve; whether to use brook minnows or 
shiners, speckled frogs or green frogs, helgramites or 
crawfish, crickets or grasshoppers, and so down the 
scale; whether to hook the frog in the upper or lower 
lip or in the left floating rib or through the flipper, 
whether to impale the minnow through the lip or by 
the tail and, last, but not least, the knotty problem 
wrapped up in the worm—blood-worm, dug-worm and 
the shifty, lusty night-walker—where to hook him, how 
to hook him, how many to place on the hook and the 
proper amount of squirm and wriggle. Think of the 
patience required to fish beside your neighbor with a 
substantial amount of bait in your boat but no fish, 
and to find that the fish are feeding well on his plan- 
tation but are not even grazing in your pasture; you 
ask him what bait he is using, and he replies, cock- 
roaches, an animal which heretofore you have left off 
your bait list. Then again, when the fish goes for 
“any old bunch of feathers” he grabs it right before 
your eyes, and you know just when to snap the whip. 
But in bait-fishing, when your frog disappears below 
the surface and strolls over the bottom it takes a past 
master at the art to tell what is doing; whether he has 
tied himself to the bottom or gone to sleep under a 
log, or whether he has been grabbed by a bass. When 
you are sure he has been grabbed, then to determine 
when the phycological moment for the long and strong 
pull has arrived. The delicate sense of touch by which 
the bait-fisherman is able to tell just what his quarry 
is doing, and the deep finesse and false cord play by 
which a timid nibble is nursed into a lusty strike are 
the developments only of much seeking in the field of 
bait-fishing. ; 

Then again, my brother fly-fishermen, do not think 
that it is an easy task to get to that point in bait-fish- 
ing where you can adjust baits of all varieties on your 
hook without a qualm; it is easy with the worm, for 
he is meek and lowly and makes but small appeal to 
humanity, but let me say that you who whip with the 
airy-fairy, inanimate and artificial fly (be it the spinach 


from the bosom of an aged Plymouth Rock or the 
feather of a strutting jungle cock), know nothing of 
the anguish of the soft-hearted bait-fisher, when, with 
hook in hand, he for the first time gazes into the mute 
appealing orbs of a struggling batrachian, while his 
own lachrymal glands threaten a deluge, and a lady 
member of the C. P. C. A. throws a glance that tommy- 
hawks his soul. 

Still, again, fly-fisherman, while a fly-book is the sole 
baggage of your trade, our implements of fishery are 
so multitudinous that we must perforce lug around a 
small tin trunk. I would speak now of the tackle box 
with its lacquered sides and gold-leaf, filled to over- 
flowing with sinkers and a host of needed chattels and 
the disgorger, that saver of life, the bait-fisherman’s 
right bower; that revealer of the innermost secrets of 
fish, a saver of hooks; on horn-pouts and pickerel a 
necessity, on bass very useful, especially below the 
epiglottis; as essential to the bait-fisher as the ax to 
the woodsman. 


And lastly I would present to the fly-fishing fraternity 
the subject of bait-casting with artificial baits, and 
here some absent treatment tells me that I will gain 
a fervent amen from the dean of pluggers. The art 
of bait-casting reached its highest point of develop- 
ment of recent years with the advent of artificial baits, 
or, rather baits which resemble nothing in particular, 
but are creations following the whims of their makers 
or exponents. Even as the first artificial flies fol- 
lowed the colors. and form of the natural insects; but 
later-day “killers” resemble no insect on earth, so 
in baits we have progressed by easy stages from arti- 
ficial minnows and frogs to minnows of gorgeous rai- 
ment and goo-goo eyes, and from this point to any 
old doodle-bug, until now the highest achievements of 
the maker’s art are exemplified by such wonderful 
baits as the Yellow Kid and the Shifty Sadie, and an- 
imated clothes-pins, bristling with double and treble 
hooks, in bunches and in clusters tied on, glued on and 
stuck on. Baits of tin, aluminum, bronze and boiler 
plate, of glass, celluloid and wood, built on torpedo 
boat lines or following the model of a Havana perfecto, 
all warranted to allure, tempt, attract and arouse all 
the latent ire and fighting qualities of our game fish, 
and guaranteed to hook the fish if he comes within 
six inches. of the tentacles, and if he should lucklessly 
close his jaws on any of the tin ware, $1,000 reward 
is offered by the makers for an instance on record 
where a fish has actually escaped and survived the 
ordeal of resisting the hooking qualities of “de gangs.” 

Brother fly-fisherman, it takes an artist to cast one 
of these half-pound conglomerates; ’tis easy to whip 


the water with your flies; but think of the muscular ' 


energy necessarily developed by the good right arm 
when your bait-caster literally swats and trounces the 
water with a quarter section of enervated junk; a 
swing to port, a screeching lunge to starboard, and for 
a few seconds the destroyer pirates over the calm sur- 
face of the lake, on even keel with all guns bristling. 
Woe to the luckless enemy who dares to cross its 
path or even flirt with its rudder; his death is as certain 
as a tax on real estate! While you are content with 
flies of early make, in use for many years, such is the 
strident nature of our art that each spring brings us 
a coop of new deviltries, thicker and more varied than 
Easter bonnets. For your coachman we have the 
coaxer, for your yellow May the yellow kid, for your 
Parmacheenee-belle the immortal Bedelia (long sug- 
gestive of the undertaker), and a small army of 
lesser lights, among which may be enumerated the 
bugaloo, the soaker, the Cinderella, the killer and the 
Susan nipper, each in its proper sphere, and one and 
all the embodiment of ideas which chase themselves 
in our dreams and disturb the tranquility of our 
slumbers like goats upon a tin roof. 

It has taken much from this flighty pen to attempt a 
portrayal of the beauties of bait-fishing and to assail 
the fly-fisherman in his citadel. Mr. Green has ac- 
complished more by a few short paragraphs. I hope, 
however, that I am not altogether “small change in 
Mamie’s scorn.” We may some day join hands and 
collaborate on this great subject. 

‘ KENNETH FowLer. 





Square Tails of Portage Lake. 


Sout Orance, N. J.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
thought it might be interesting to the readers of your 
paper to know that in August, while staying at Oak Point 
Camp, Portage Lake, Me., my brother, Stanley Babson, 
12 years of age, caught on rod and reel a 6%4-pound 
square-tailed brook trout. This fish was the largest of 
that variety ever taken in that vicinity, measuring 26 
inches in length. I was in the boat at the time, and our 
guide was Henry McCormack, of Portage, Me. The fish 
was not particularly gamy, considering his size. There 
are many large trout taken in this locality, but anything 
over 5 pounds is an extreme rarity. I understand that 
further up the line of the B. & A. Railroad, at Square 
Lake, larger trout are sometimes taken. I note a record 
of two square-tailed brook trout, 9 and 7 pounds, 
respectively, taken in this locality. These fish were 
spoken of as the two largest ever taken in northeastern 
Maine. Can you inform me as to the validity of this re- 
port, and whether the fish in question were taken on rod 
and reel? Of course I understand that much larger 
square-tailed trout are taken from the Rangeley Lakes, 

CuirForp R. Basson. 





“OF Second Nature.” 


Boston, Mass.—I have taken Forest anp Stream from the 
first number issued, as well as Rod and Gun from its start to its 
merging with Forest anp Stream, and have complete file to date. 
It has become a habit of second nature for me to look for its 
arrival; and I enjoy its columns as of yore. I have a iosi 
to know if you have many names on your list that have been 
there ponstentiy fom first issue of Rod and Gun and Forest 
AND STREAM? ith best wishes for future prosperity of Forzst 
anp Stream, I am C. W. Caamperrtarm. 





mmunications intended for Forzst anp should 
anise be addressed to the Forest and Stream Pu Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper, 


The Nose as a Bait. 


L. Roy, member of the firm of Roy & Roy, is home 
from a trip to his-old home in eastern Canada. Mr. Roy 
says that he had some great fishing while away, catchi: 
one day several pickerel in the St. John’s River, one o 
them being over three feet long. “I can tell you a fish 
story that some people won’t believe,” said Mr, Roy, “but 
I'll swear it’s true. A man and his twelve-year-old son 
were fishing in the St, John’s while I was there. The boy 
was leaning over the side of the boat peering into the 
water, when a maskinongé, seeing his nose touching the 
water, and thinking it a bait, made a run for it and 
grabbed the nose. The boy yelled and threw himself back 
into the boat, pulling the fish with him. I saw the fish, 
and it weighed 15 pounds. I saw the boy, too, and he had 
his nose wrapped with bandages and plasters, the fish’s 
teeth having lacerated the member badly. Aside from a 
very sore nose and being badly frightened, the boy was 
all right when I saw him last.”"—American Lumberman. 


Ghe Hennel. 


National Beagle Club of America. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The Fifteenth Annual Field Trials of the National 
Beagle Club of America will be held at Mineola, Long 
Island, during the week commencing October 31, 1904. 

The headquarters of the club will be at Johrens’ Hotel, 
Mineola, L. I. ‘ 

Premium lists, entry blanks, and full information relat- 
ing to the trials will be forwarded to anyone upon appli- 
cation to the undersigned. 

Caries R. Stevenson, Secretary. 





Points and Flushes. 


Dr. H. B. Anderson, who a few years ago devoted his 
attention to dog training and handling for a time, and 
then returned to his profession, has decided that, owing 
to the need of a more healthful occupation, he will resume 
training again, a vocation in which he made a distin- 
guished success. He will locate at Girdletree, Md., where 
he will be pleased to receive dogs to train. Dr. Ander- 
son is well and favorably known as an expert trainer and 
reliable gentleman. 





Canoeing. 
———oe-— 
Officers of A. C. A., 1904. 


Commodore—C. F. Wolters, 14 Main St. E., Rochester, N. Y. 
Secretary: Teensurer—Jobe Sears Wright, 519 West Ave., Rochester, 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—W. A. Furman, Trenton, N. J. 

Rear-Commodore—Frank C. Hoyt, New York. 

Purser—Chas. W. Stork, Trenton, N. J. 

Executive Committee—Louvis C. Kretzmer, New York, N. Y.; 
Edward M. Underhill, Yonkers, N. Y.; J. C. Maclister, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bangs ¥ Governors—R. J. Wilkin, 164 Montague St., Brooklyn, 
Racing Board—H. L. Quick, Yonkers, N. Y. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—H. W. Breitenstein, 511 Market St.,Pittsburg, Pa. 

Rear-Commodore—Frank D. Wood, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Purser—Frank C, Demmler, 526 Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Executive Committee—Jesse J. Armstrong, Rome, ° o3 
H. C. Hoyt, 26 S. Goodman St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Bonsd % Governors—C. P. Forbush, 164 Crescent Ave., Buffalo, 


Racing Board—Harry M. Stewart, 85 Main St. E., Rochester, N.Y. 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Henri Schaeffer, Manchester, N. H. 
Rear-Commodore—H. M. S. Aiken, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Purser—Edw. B. Stearns, Manchester, N. H. 

Executive Committee—B. F. qaaehe, Jr., West Medford, Mass.; 
D. S. Pratz, Jr., Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Marcus Butler, 
Lawrence, Mass.; William W. Crosby, Woburn, Mass. 

Board of Governors—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, 


ass. 
Racing Board—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell Mass.; 
H. D. Murphy, alternate. 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 


Vise Commndere-Chns, W. McLean, 303 St. James St., Montreal, 

nada. 

Rear-Commodore—J. W. Sparrow, Toronto. 

Purser—J. V. Nutter, Montreal, Canada. 

Executive Committee—C. E. Britton, Gananoque, Ont.; Harry 
Page, Toronto. 

Board of Governors—J. N. MacKendrick, Galt, Ont. 

Racing Board—E. J. Minet, 125 Vitre St., Montreal, Canada. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Burton D. Munhall, care of Brooks Household 
Art ., Cleveland, O. 

Rear-Commodore—Chas. J. Stedman, National Lafayette Bank 
Cincinnati, O. e 

Purser—Geo. A. Hall, care of Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, O. 

Executive. Committee—Thos. P. Eckert, 31 West Court St., Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Dr. H. L. Frost, 10 Howard St., Cleveland, O. 
d of Governors—Henry C. Morse, Peoria, Ill. 


How to Join the A, C. A, 


From Chapter I., Section 1, of the By-Laws of the A. C. A.: 

4 lication for membership shall made to the Secretary, 
and shall be accompanied by the recommendation of an active 
member and by the sum of two dollars, one dollar as entrance 
fee and one dollar as dues for the current year, to be refunded 
in case of non-election of the applicant.” 





A. C. A. Executive Committee Meeting. 


To the Members of the Executive Committee, Board of 
Governors and Racing Board: 
The annual executive meeting of the American Canoe 
Association will be held at Rochester, N. Y., October 15, 
1904. C. F. Worrers, 


Commodore, 
Joun S, Waiut, Sec’y-Treas, eta 
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_ Sawennishat C. C. 


In the early spring of 1903, nine of the charter mem- 
bers of the Sawennishat C. C. purchased the eight-acre 
t'.ct of land on the west shore of Irondequoit Bay, 
known as the Edgerton property, with house, barn and 
other buildings. It is without doubt the most beautiful 
spot within many miles of Rochester, being entirely 
under timber, the most of which is pine and chestnut, 
situated in a valley through which runs a stream of 
clear spring water; hills on either side rising to the 
height oi 150 feet. After the purchase of the property, 
the nine stockholders with eight others incorporated the 
Sawennishat C. C. The house being too small for the 
requirements of the club it was enlarged; a new spring 


was struck which flows 18 cubic feet during the dry 
summer months. New docks were built and new grad- 
ing had to be done, all of which was not completed until 
the first of June, but on Decoration Day, 1903, the club 
house was formally occupied. The club house, while 
not of as elaborate construction as some of its neigh- 
bors, is as convenient as it was possible to make it. 
The lower floor, or cellar as it is called, is used as a 
boat room, having a dirt floor, which is of great ad- 
vantage in not allowing the boats to dry out during 
the winter months that they are not in use. In front 
are double doors opening on a long canoe dock; along 
the side of the room are lockers for the sailor men. The 
second, or main floor, has a veranda 64 feet long, run- 
ning across the entire front and extending along either 
side. On this floor is situated a large living room, 





dining room, kitchen, men’s bunk room, locker room 
and shower baths and steward’s quarters. The large 
bunk room runs the entire length of the western side, 
having windows on three sides, giving perfect ventila- 
tion on the warm summer nights. On the third floor 
are to be found the private rooms for the married mem- * 
bers, and bath and toilet. 

The season of 1904 was a very prosperous one, and 
very gratifying to the promoters. There are several 
names before the club for election and the prospects 
for the coming year are very bright. The house is kept 
open the year round and in the winter there is skating, 
tobogganing and other winter sports. The club is 
limited to twenty-five members. The officers are: 

G. Raymond, Commodore; C. E. Hoyt, Vice-Commo- 
dore; W. H. Sampson, Purser. 








A Cruise on Lake Ontario. 


THE man who undertakes to write an interesting ac- 

count of a summer cruise on Lake Ontario starts with a 
bad handicap. Our cruising conditions are usually so 
favorable that the only chance of securing incidents to 
make a spicy yarn is to start on your voyage with a badly 
found boat and an incompetent crew. Given a leaky boat, 
worn out rigging, rotten sails, and a crew cheerfully care- 
less of harbor lights, buoys, and charts, you have a fair 
chance of leading a life of startling adventure and hair- 
breadth escapes; but given a “right little, tight little” 
vessel, a canny skipper and a good crew, life afloat is apt 
to be monotonously safe and uneventful. 
_ The little vessel whose adventures I am about to relate 
13 an excellent boat of her type. She was designed by Mr. 
W. P. Stephens. With a waterline length of 18ft. she 
has 5ft. 9in. beam, 3ft. draft, and is 21ft. gin, over all. On 
her keel she carries 1,000 pounds of iron, and swings aloft 
in a yawl rig about 300 sq. ft. of canvas. 

The crew of Lorna on this present trip to the Bay of 
Quinte comprised the Skipper and his good friend 
Watty, who had acquired a thorough knowledge of sea- 
manship in the course of some three years’ experience on 
the half deck of a large ocean vessel. Now, to begin at 
the beginning, Watty had signed articles to appear at the 
Union Station, Toronto, at 9 P. M., Friday, July tr. 
The Skipper, according to promise, met the train, and 
soon sighted a pale-faced apparition steering through the 
crowd with a fast returning nautical roll. 

“Watty, ahoy!” 

“Ay, ay, sir! Just reporting for duty, sir.” 

“Good! Port your helm, Watty, and we'll steer for 
naar street bridge and then straight down to the water 

ront.’ 

Our course lay down the Royal Canadian Y. C. dock 
to the end of Noverres’ row of boat houses. “Now,” I 
said, “I’ll show you the boat,” and as I spoke there burst 
upon the gaze of the man who had walked the half deck 
of the 225ft. ship a vision of the little Lorna. There she 
lay in the half light, white, slim, and graceful, with bare 
spars and clear decks all trim and neat, for every stitch 
of canvas is taken ashore when not in use. He used half 
admiringly, half distrustfully, then said: “She’s pretty 
small, isn’t she?” “Yes,” I replied, “but yachts are like 
wives—the comfort you derive from them is not always 
expressed in terms of their size. Much depends on 
quality and how well they are managed.” 

Watty grinned acquiescence, and we turned into the 
boat house to gather together our dunnage and store it 
on board. 


It was nearly midnight ere we finished, for the essence 





LORNA. 


of comfort on a small boat is proper stowage, and that 
takes time and thought. Then, too, the canvas had to be 
sent on board and got in shape ready for hoisting, for 
we contemplated an early start on Saturday morning. 
For stowage, Lorna has the forepeak, which is in 
continuation of the cabin; the space under the cockpit, 
into which various boxes are slid, and the spaces under 
the deck around the cockpit. As the latter is merely a 
water-tight tray drained to the sea, these spaces are open 
to the cockpit and very easy of access. In the forepeak 
the blanket rells and dunnage bags are stowed, and at the 


forward end of the cabin, against the after side of the 
mast, stands the tool chest, well equipped with essentials 
for repairs to hull or rigging. The cabin has a fixed star- 
board bunk and a folding port bunk. The boat having a 
standing keel, this arrangement gives plenty of foot and 
leg room in the cabin during the day. The table is 
formed of a light plank suitably stiffened. One end rests, 
when in use, on a ledge of the after cabin bulkhead, and 
the other end is supported by a line passed through two 
holes in the plank, eyes spliced in the ends of the line 
being slipped on to hooks in the cabin top. The table is 
thus easily adjusted to and from the fixed bunk, as suits 
the crew’s convenience. 

Our labors ended, Watty squatted on the bunk beside 





PRESQU "ILE POINT LIGHT. 


me, swept his eyes from end to end of the cabin (6ft.), 
and expressed the opinion that he thought he was going 
to enjoy himself. He then stripped off his outer gar- 
ments, rummaged in his dunnage bag, and dragged to 
light a gorgeous suit of striped pink pajamas. “Oh, ye 
gods and little fishes! Has it come to this, that the crew, 
the deck hand and ordinary sea cook must swell it thus 
before the captain’s eyes in roseate splendor, like a bifur- 
cated radish on a spree.” The pink pajamas soon dis- 
appeared between the blankets, the Skipper fellowed suit, 
and all was peace. 

The sun rose next morning about 5 hours 5 minutes, 
and 10 minutes later Lorna cast off her lines and slipped 
out into the bay before a light land breeze. Out in the 
lake the land breeze soon left us, but we had small op- 
portunity of bewailing our luck, for a light S.W. breeze 
soon sprang up, and all hands settled down for what 
promised to be a lazy all-day sail to the N.E. 

Real gales are very infrequent in summer time on Lake 
Ontario, and, as heavy winds have usually a good deal 
of E. or W. in their direction, the danger of being caught 
on a lee shore may be disregarded with any kind of a 
weatherly craft. Coasting, therefore, is perfectly safe, 
and the only object in keeping a fair offing is to make 
the most of light breezes off the lake, which may become 
very soft close inshore. 

There is nothing exciting in a quiet sail on Lake On- 
tario on a bright August day, and yet nothing is more en- 
joyable, particularly on a first day out when the fresh 
glow of anticipation puts one in a particularly happy and 
appreciative mood. A light breeze, too, if a fair breeze, 
speeds a boat merrily on her way. The bold Scarborough 
bluffs gradually slipped by; the Gothic pinnacles of the 
Dutch churches carved by wind and water on the face of 
the escarpment; Port (?) Union, the mouth of the 
Rouge, and Frenchman’s Bay, one by one dropped behind 
as the day wore on, till round a point ahead Whilby light- 
house hove in sight. But to-day we will have none of 
Whilby, -and with spinnaker drawing we pass it by, with 
the crew, stripped to his pajamas, dancing hilariously on 
the cabin top, and casting a rosy radiance over his im- 
mediate surroundings. 


Port (?) Oshawa comes next, marked on Lorna’s chart 
“L. F., white.” Inquiries on a previous occasion disclosed 
the fact that the fixed white light consisted of a lantern 
hung on the end of the dock when a vessel was expected 
to call. Harbor there is none. Next Raby Head looms 
up, a bluff big and bold, its feet buried beneath a chaos 
vk boulders hidden beneath the lapping waters of the 
ake. 

By 5 P. M. Darlington lies abeam, surely a place of 
strong religious tendencies, for the lighthouse resembles 
more a little white church with exaggerated belfry than 
the Mecca of dock-wallopers and longshoremen. 

Now our good sou’wester failed at last, and slower and 
yet slowcr moved the boat, till we lay idly rocking on the 
swell. Watty looked disconsolate, till I reminded him 
that exercise was what he came for, then without a grum- 
ble he dropped into the dinghy and towed us into New- 
castle harbor. This little harbor is a very good place. 
A few stonehookers seem its only vehicles of commerce, 
and the occasional calls of the steamer Argyle the only 
suggestion of the world “which amuses itself.” There 
are, of course, a few summer cottages near the lake, but 
the yachtsmen does not feel that they make any undue 
inroads on his privacy. That evening, while Watty 
smoked his pipe, the Skipper wrcte up his log, and with 
much satisfaction ticked off 4614 miles to the good. 

Sunday changed the program; the lazy run before the 
wind gave place to a day of wind-jamming in a light to 
moderate breeze. In such a wind trim sheets to a nicety, 
give her a free rein, and Lorna will jog herself along to 
windward in a most independent fashion, while the crew 
indulge in converse high, or even woo the god of slumber. 

A boat of moderate form and moderate ballast, like 
Lorna, is a most comfortable sea boat, and shoulders 
through a head sea in an easy manner quite astonishing 
to those accustomed to the thundering jar with which the 
exaggerated bow of a modern racer takes the rhythmic 
sapphire ridges. 

A gray day this was, with hints of coming rain, and the 
rolling fields and hills along shore seemed cold and 
sombre. The wind being in the E, gave us a long leg 
alongshore, and a short leg out into the lake, weltering 
blue-gray to the misty horizon. This sort of work in a 
light breeze is somewhat slow and about two miles an 
hour to the good seemed the best we could do. Early in 
the afternoon Port Hope came abeam, a small well! shel- 
tered harbor, but not our goal. The pretty little town of 
Cobourg, lying five miles further to the E. suited us 
better, so still we kept at our unceasing zig-zag. The Gull 
light we passed to port, giving a wide berth to the rocky 
shoal on which it is built. All around is plenty of water, 
but out here a mile and more from shore lies this soli- 
tary rock, something unique in this end of our beautiful 
lake. The Gull past, Cobourg seems practically attained, 
and by 5:30 P. M. we were slowly sailing by its piers into 
the inner harbor, which is very small but very snug and 
quiet in any wind. 

Monday morning awoke great expectations on board, 
for our anchor must remain on deck till Presqu’ile at least 





“HER DAY'S WORK DONE.” 
Old Schooner in Presqu’ile Cove. 


be reached, some 24% miles to the E. Then one is at the 
gateway of the famed bevy of Quinte. 

_ By 7 A. M. we were once more out in the lake hammer- 
ing aw%y against another E. wind, too iight and too 
nearly dead ahead to promise a port before dark. The 
afternoon was upon us ere the W. end of the low ridge 
of hills which forms the northern sky line of the western 
part of the bay begun to lift into clear view. There, too, 
ahead of us certain tree tops begin to peep above the 
eastern horizon, steadily growing in clearness and size 
till Watty is prepared te swear it is an island. But, no; 
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it is only the west end of the head of the peninsula form- 
ing the west side of Presqu’ile and Brighton harbors. 

The evening fell, and a reddening of the western clouds 
told us the sun had set. With the growing dusk the E. wind 
freshened and hopes of a night in port revived within 
us. ‘Then darkness almost completely closed about us, 
utterly shutting out the great world. It was small wonder 
that the growing darkness, the whistling wind, and the 
dangers of making a difficult port in the darkness of night 
induced in Watty a slight feeling of nervousness, for to 
him all this was new. But we are not entirely alone. 
There to starboard blinks a distant yellow eye. Ah, the 
Scotch Bonnet! Then to port shines out a nearer glare— 
Presqu’ile Point light—white, strong, and steady. Toward 
the Presqu’ile light, and toward the hidden dangers of the 
Presqu’ile rocks and shoals, we slip along. To pick up 
Presqu’ile range lights was an absorbing occupation. 
Ahead to the E. there glimmered a red and a white light. 
“Looks like Weller Bay,” muttered the Skipper; “but 
still, if they are not the range lights, where in Sam Hill 
are the range lights? Go forward, Watty, and keep your 
eyes peeled.” We were now on the starboard tack, and 
Presqu’ile light was hidden from the Skipper by the main- 
sail. The red and white lights looked so desperately far 
off that doubt and uncertainty filled his mind. Suddenly 
Watty hailed, “White light showing, apparently E. of 
Presquile light.” “Ay, ay, Watty! Now we have it, 
and the Skipper quickly easéd off sheets a bit and bore 
away for the shy twinkler. : 

Nearer and clearer grgws the first range light. There 
beyond it to the N. is another white light, and beyond 
that again a red light. Our course is now clear. Keep 
the white lights in range till the first glides by to port; 
then keep the second white and the red in range till the 
second white is passed to starboard; after that either run 
on N. and anchor near to Brighton piers, or turn to 
starboard round the second white light and head for the 
white light marking the channel to the mouth of the 
Murray Canal. ; : 

Our choice was to lay at Brighton, and so about mid- 
night, after a dashing sail up the bay, our anchor rattled 
down to the bottom in about roft. or 12ft. of water, close 
to the N. shore. ; : 

Morning broke heavy and gray, with clouds and mist, 
anon thundering bursts of driving rain upon us. Late 
hours at night meant late hours in the morning, and after 
a late breakfast the crew manifested no undue anxiety 
to get under way. Toward noon the Skipper tired of in- 
action, and gave the word “On to Trenton, rain or no 
rain,” and the crew responded with alacrity. A moderate 
S.E. wind was blowing, enabling us to nicely lay a course 
for the mouth of the canal. The rain soon ceased to fall, 
but the wind gradually increased in force. 7 

Once inside the canal, trouble began for the Skipper. 
The wind was then blowing hard, but the banks of the 
canal and various groves of trees at times stopped the 
breeze, and made the sailing most exasperating. Now 
the wind comes free, then dead ahead; now a zephyr, then 
suddenly a howling gale. Now we glide along the canal 
pointing our course, then a foul puff comes and we edge 
nearer and nearer the sharp stones of the northern bank. 
“Ready about!” shouts the Skipper, and away we shoot 
on a short leg of 60 or 70 feet to the weather side. 
About again, we start once more a long diagonal toward 
the northern bank. This style of work is varied by the 
excitement of hauling and passing four swing bridges, 
an exchange of compliments with the west-bound Macki- 
naw Tainui, and the receipt of a few remarks on the 
pleasure of yachting from facetious farmers driving along 
the tow path. 

At last we reach the piers at the E. end of the canal, 
and swing out into the Bay of Quinte, which a look at 
the chart will show to resemble almost anything but a 
bay. On its dark waters, among its wooded islands, and 
past its many outreaching points, we were now to do our 
sailing, and while I think of it, take this lesson to your 
heart—“Buoys wherever found must be carefully fol- 
lowed.” If you think you can neglect them with even 3ft. 
draft, you are mistaken. Between the canal and Trenton 
a long shoal is marked by three red buoys, which must be 
left to starboard. 

By 4 o’clock we had anchored off Trenton, with the 
wind still strong from the S.E., and a dirty looking sky 
overhead. Our hook was hardly down before a large 
sized, weatherbeaten, serge-clad individual rowed out 
from the town and announced himself as the “Commo- 
dore.” He further informed us that our position was not 
a good one, as the wind was likely to “blow like h— 
from the S.E.,” and advised us to come inside the new 
cold storage dock. We did so, and found a very snug 
little spot where we lay with our bow to the dock and a 
small anchor over the stern. While the Skipper was 
dropping the anchor, the “Commodore” dropped a pair 
of huge legs down the hatchway, and surprised Watty 
with a request for “Some good Scotch whiskey or 
Canadian would do on a pinch.” He got some Canadian, 
and then, puffing at one of Watty’s Pittsburg stogies, pro- 
ceeded to enlighten us on the failings of well-known yacht 
skippers and on the manner in which he had tendered 
good advice to some of them. We are now inclined to 
think that possibly his advice to us was not altogether 
disinterested, and perhaps not even necessary. 

Trenton is noted as the possessor of an antiquated 
stable serving as a bridge over the Trent River. This 
bridge is covered in and has hogged and sagged in so 
many ways that in profile it is a good deal like the street 
in Damascus “which is called straight, and which is a 
little straighter than a corkscrew, but not quite so straight 
as a rainbow.” Trenton has another specialty—a rather 
high, steep, round-topped hill just at the~back of the 
town. Watty asked a bright looking boy What the name 
of the hill was. . “What hill?” said the boy. “Why that 
hill,” said Watty, pointing with his finger. “That? Oh, 
that’s the mountain,” was the reply. 

The morning was again dull, cool, and spitting with 
rain. The wind was fresh from the S.E., but in such 
sheltered waters the sea, though choppy, was not heavy 
enough to interfere with speed in windward work. One 
reef in the mainsail seemed to provide comfortable sail- 
ing, so we turned it in and poked our nose out into the 
open. The course is plain,.but “watch well the buoys.” 
One large black cuter evidently had not, for she was 
being ighomijniously towed westward by a snorting tug, 


while a man aft kept jerking spouts of clear water out of 
a large tin pump with its suction end stuck down the 
hatchway. 

This was a day of lively close-hauled work, the boat 
just laying her course and keeping the land slipping by at 
“about a four-mile gait. Ten miles seem to vanish in no 
time, and there is the long stretch of Belleville bridge. 


Watty sends a melodious sea bellow floating off through: 


the megaphone, and grudgingly the bridge keeper opens 
up enough to let us corkscrew through. A couple of 
miles further on we pass Massasauga Park and enter Big 
or Hall Bay. Here the wind has a wider sweep, and get- 
ting lunch proved no easy task for Watty, for the boat 
was lying down to her work, and prancing in most lively 
fashion. 

At the east end of the big bay on the Prince Edward 
side is the village of Northport, and aft it lies a shoal 
i.....kced Ly four red buoys. Now the bay narrows again, 
and we pass a lighthouse on a little island which gives 
the range with Belleville light. Then looms up the tall 
sawdust burners of Deseronto, and the gay summer cot- 
tages on Forester’s Island. 

If your draft is very light you may turn south through 
the channel west of Forester’s Island. With 3ft. or over, 
take the E. channel and keep outside a buoy near the S. 
end of the island. 

Just before we reached Forester’s Island the wind piped 
up with an ominous whistle in the rigging, and a waving 
and bending of the trees ashore. A second reef was tied 
down in the mainsail. Then the mizzen and big jib came 
down, and a storm jib went up instead. This canvas we 
held till well S. of Forester’s Island in the lovely reach 
stretching down to Picton, some twelve miles away. To 
have the pleasure of this sail, it is worth while braving 
many trying storms and exasperating calms. The water 
is clear and deep; the banks rise high on either side, 
robed in many tinted green. Here summer cottages peep 
through the trees close to the water’s edge; there a fresh 
green cultivated field creeps down the side of a slope. 

Now the wind begins to free and fall lighter, so little by 
little we spread wider wings to the blast, and the patent 
log clicks a merrier tune. Hay Bay opens up to port and 
allows the wind a fairer sweep than ever, and faster and 
yet faster we speed on our way. Watty holds the watch 
on the log. “What is it, Watty?” “Six just,” comes the 
answer. Now we open up Adolphus Reach stretching 
away to the E. toward Kingston, and the wind frees yet 
a trifle more. “What says the log now, Watty?” “Six 
point three,” replies Watty, and so we speed down the 
cul-de-sac of Picton Bay and drop anchor at 8:05 P. M. 
in the snug little harbor close to the E. shore. The Skip- 
per enters in his log, “Forty-four miles run; time, 11 
hours.” 

No hurry the next day, as our goal—McDonald’s or 
Prinyer Cove—is only 15 miles away. So leisurely we 
“do” the town of Picton, renewing stores and patronizing 
the post-office. Then with a fresh S.W. wind we run 
N.W. for Glenora, with one reef in the mainsail. A large 
open boat starts before us, and afraid, apparently, to run 
dead before the wind, zig-zags up the bay. We, too steady 
to fear rolling with free sheets, steer straight as a die and 
steadily drop the sloop. Soon the little belfry of Glenora 
church appears high on the sky line around the corner, 
and we swing E. along the S. shore of Adolphus Reach. 
In a few minutes we are close upon the stone mills of 
Glenora, and drop anchor close inshore W. of the dock. 
Offshore the water is very deep, but those who prefer 
may tie up at Glenora dock. 

Of course we climb up the fine road leading to the top 
oi the height, and seek the celebrated Lake of the Moun- 
tain. Picture to yourself a clear, emerald green lake, 
several hundred acres in extent, set up here high above 
the bay, the nearest thing to heaven of all around it save 
the trees. Out of it all day long pours a steady, never- 
failing flow driving the whirring turbines of the mill be- 
low. Days and months may pass, seasons change and 
years roll on, but still the little lake fails not nor over- 
flows. From the bay side edge of the bluff a splendid 
panorama spreads out before one. To right and left 
stretches out Adolphus Reach, with rippling squalls 
streaking its dark surface. In front lies Glen Island, and 
off beyond that a silvery shimmer glints through the trees 
from some of the ramifications of Hay Bay. 

But time passes, and we hurry down to our boat to get 
away for the cove. The next hour and a half was filled 
with excitement. The wind was heavy and dropping. in 
gusts over the edge of the southern bluffs. Right over 
the quarter it came, so two-reefed mainsail and whole 
jib seemed to suit our needs. Not large canvas, but more 
than enough when a big slaty cloud rolls up overhead, 
throwing a chill shadow before it and carrying under- 
neath it a dancing shimmer of white. A few spits of 
rain and then a stinging gust that buries our lee rail and 
sends us staggering on. A word to Watty sends him 
forward to drop most of the mainsail, leaving the peak 
set up between the lifts. Both squall and rain are soon 
over, and once more we are speeding on our way at a 
6-knot gait, and rapidly nearing the E. entrance of the 
bay. There ahead is the low outline of Amherst Island, 
and here to starboard the entrance to the cove, hardly 
suspected till right at hand. 

No one could ask a better harbor. A lovely arm of 
the bay runs inland about a mile with a greatest breadth 
of less than a quarter mile. The water is deep right up 
to the shore, and the wooded banks show scarce a sign 
of human habitation. On the E. side stands a storm sig- 
nal station, for this is an important harbor of refuge, sit- 
uated as it is at the extreme N.W. corner of Prince Ed- 
ward county, with no outside harbor nearer than 
Kingston. Here we lay quietly till Saturday morning, 
enjoying to the full the natural pleasures afforded. 

Saturday morning we resumed once more the strenuous 
life, and entered into a wild battle with a W. gale. Re- 
duced to two-reefed mainsal and storm jib, we glided out 
of the cove and into the fierce chop and whistling squalls 
of the reach. But, oh, the wild exhilaration of it afl! 
Hatless, with wind-blown hair and spray-wet faces, we 
bucked into it, the while wind and sun seemed to soak 
into the very marrow of our bones. 

A call at Cressy dock for letters varies the excitement. 
Inshore we run on the starboard tack close under the lee 
of the dock; then about and a quick shoot up into the 
wind just at the corner. Watty, watching his 


makes a spring, carrying a line with him, and I see him 
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frantically clawing at the edge of the dock, like a cat 
trying to climb a brick wall too high for it. But he suc- 
ceeds at last, and drawing himself on top takes a hasty 
turn round a snubbing post. “Nearly missed it,” he cried. 
Then he started off for letters. He subsequently ex- 
plained that the full ferce of the gale caught him right 
in the face just as he struck the dock, and came within an 
ace of dropping him in the briny. 

Off once more, and this time with an added excitement. 
A big three-masted schooner under lower canvas has 
come into the reach, and there, a mile away to leeward, 
is tackling the same herring-boning contract we have in 
hand. Tack after tack we watch her. Quicker in stays 
than she and outpointing her, we just about make up for 
her superior footing. As we near Glenora the wind backs 
a little, and we soon find we have a short leg to the S. 
and a long leg on our way. The schooner likes this bet- 
ter, and crawls up a little. Now the wind backs right 
into the S., and we joyfully ease sheets and speed W. 
with added life. ‘The schooner draws yet a little nearer. 
Watty eyes her glumly, and fervently wishes the wind 
would drop a little, so that Lorna could carry all she 
has. “Never mind wind, Watty, we have a chance yet,” 
and the Skipper puts over the helm and squares away N. 
for Deseronto. “Get the spinnaker on her, and we'll give 
that black-hulled tank a chase for her money.” e 
spinnaker is soon ballooning out to port, and the schooner 
responds with a raffee on her foremast. Watty notes the 
log—6 point 4—and then makes various bets with no 
takers that the schooner will catch us by the time we 
make Forester’s Island. But, no! We seem to hold our 
own—nay, even gain—as the stronger puffs lift our strain- 
ing spinnaker and sets it tugging at the afterguy. At the 
corner of Forester’s Island our balloon canvas disappears 
as quickly as a young frog in the presence of a black 
bass, and our sheets come in for a jog to the W. The 
wind is falling now, and up go our big jib and the 
mizzen. About twenty minutes after rounding, Watty 
looked back toward Deseronto and then shouted, “There 
she is!” Sure enough, there, a mile and a half astern, 
that big hooker was just poking her flight of jibs round 
the corner of the I. O. F. preserve. 

The sun had set before we reached Big Bay, and with 
the sunset the wind died away to a mere summer zephyr. 
The peace and quiet of the evening rested on us like a 
benediction after the hurly-burly of the day, and we 
watched the tawny glow of the sunset fade from the sky 
and water, feeling that, after all, more than half the 
charm of nature lay in the very fickleness of her moods. 
A churning, thudding steamer with her many glaring eyes 
comes surging up through the gloom astern. A wave of a 
lantern over our stern sets her swinging off to starboard, 
and she sweeps by with a tinkle of music and laughter, 
a fleeting vision of brightness. We follow in her wake, 
and, swinging to port out of the steamer course, drop 
anchor under Massasauga Point at 9:15 P. M., well con- 
tent with the day’s work. 

Sunday was fitly kept as a day of rest. That is, we 
walked all over the park, took our time over our meals, 
and only troubled ourselves to sail to Belleville during the 
afternoon. There we lay alongside the retaining wall of 
Queen Victoria Park, just ahead of the old Norah, once 
a sloop now a schooner. Norah is one of the relics of 
old Captain Cuthbert, noted as the designer of the 
Countess of Dufferin and Atalanta, two America’s Cup 
challengers, and also good old Whitewings, for years the 
champion of her class on the lake, but now a Port Credit 
stonehooker. Here we stayed till 11:30 Monday morning, 
needing stores and having correspondence to attend to. 
_ A light W. wind set us once more at the old wind- 
jamming game, and the Belleville bridge tender saw to it 
that we had a little more of the corkscrew experience 
squirming through his half-opened bridge. By 5 o’clock 
we had made the canal entrance. The wind was light 
and dead ahead, and Watty looked inquiringly at the 
Skipper, seeking to know what was to happen next. In 
about ten minutes he knew all about it, and found him- 
self out on the tow path at one end of a hundred feet of 
line, the other being made fast half way up the mast to 
keep the line clear of the rough stones of the bank. 
Steadily he settled down to work, musing the while on the 
hardships of dry land yachting, and anon dispersing a 
school of dry land porpoises in the shape of cows. The 
day was cool and the sun getting low, so the conditions 
were favorable for active exercise, and the Skipper did 
not fail to impress upon Watty the beneficial effects of 
towing on the liver, or to encourage him by making com- 
mendatory remarks to all we met on the fine qualities of 
Lorna’s “Government mule.” Half way through, the mule 
kicked, and the Skipper was fain to take the towline 
er 

Seven o’clock saw us through the canal and tied up to 
the end of the N, entrance pier. A hungry pair we were, 
too, after a very active day, and the evening meal fully 
satisfied the crew’s propensity for good living and the 
Skipper’s pride in displaying the qualities of Lorna’s 
commissariat. The evening meal was usually our good 
meal. Breakfast was invariably light; lunch, too, was 
usually light. The Skipper holds that health and happi- 
ness are best promoted by moderation in eating and 
drinking, and by avoiding any wide departure from home 
habits. The frying-pan and whiskey bottle are still too 
much in evidence on some yachts. 

The W. wind had now died away completely, and we 
were at the mercy of swarms of hungry mosquitoes till 
Watty in self-defense lif up one of his stogies. These 
were guaranteed to ward off burglars, and the mosquitoes 
simply shrivelled. 

As the moon rose higher and higher, a faint zephyr 
from. the E. gained in strength till it finally became a 
good whole sail breéze. Then the swimming reflection 
of the moon broke up into a long lane of frosted silver. 
Round the twinkling lights of the bay we slipped till the 
outer range light was close under our bow, then we 
swung sharply to the W. and again to the S, into the 
little cove behind it. There, in 6ft. of water, our anchor 
sought the bottom. 

During the night a heavy thunderstorm broke over us. 
Sleep was out of the question till the din was over. At 
length the last mutter of thunder faded away in the dis- 
tance, and we drowsed off into unconsciousness; but not 
for long. Twice the storm king returned to the attack 
with all his forces, and awoke us to listen to his threaten- 
ings, Watty was a patient man, and said little, but his 
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was the most profane silence I had listened to for a long 
time. 

Naturally we rose rather late on Tuesday morning, and 
it was 9 o'clock ere we slipped out past the range light 
into the channel to the open lake. A brisk W. wind took 
us out through the well-buoyed channel, past the long 
shoal off Presqu’ile light. Then hauling by the wind on 
the starboard tack, we settled down for 25 miles of wind- 
ward work, for the breeze was almost dead ahead. The 
day was bright and warm, the lake a sparkling green-blue, 
ridged with a moderate roll from the W. Everything 
seemed favorable save the direction of the wind. But the 
singing of the rigging takes a higher key, the waves take 
on a sharper, hungrier look, and the boat, heeling an- 
other plank, plunges into the green ridges with a fiercer 
thud. A reef in the main eases her, and Watty settles 
down once more beside the Skipper. But the wind god 
is out for sport to-day, and keener and yet keener come 
his blasts. The mizzen and jib must come in. Watty lets 
go the jib halliard, and then spread-eagles on the strug- 
gling canvas, striving to lash it to the bowsprit. As he 
lies there clawing with his toes for a grip of something 
solid, Lorna throws herself half out of a wave top, 
plunges down its back and meets another with a crash ere 
she has time to rise. A cloud of spray spouts up from 
the bow, and a bucket or two of clear water is picked up 
and rolled aft to go pouring out of the scuppers. “Sail 
her easy, Skipper!” Watty shouts back, and easy it is 
till the jib is securely lashed, and a baby jib set with its 
tack lashed half way out on the bowsprit. 

Once more, then, we fill away, making grand weather 
of it considering the sea. A windward bout of 25 miles 
in a gale of wind is no joke, however, for a little boat, 
and Watty’s inquiries as to the possibility of getting shel- 
ter nearer than Cobourg were renewed every time a thun- 
dering smash threw a rattle of spray about our ears. 

Then it occurs to us that this is a bad sea for a dinghy, 
and a glance astern shows that our poor little tender is 
nearly full. This is disgusting, and in no very good tem- 
per we heave to, get the dinghy alongside, haul her over 
the lee rail althwart ships, and dump her out. The job 
is an awkward one, but not very hard work, though as 
half the contents of the dinghy surged over Watty’s legs, 
he was not very anxious for a repetition. 

Once more away with wind and sea still increasing. 
The Skipper’s eye travels only from the luff of the main- 
sail to the waves ahead, but Watty, with his back to the 
cabin house, commands a view astern. Suddenly he calls 
out, “The dinghy’s adrift!” The Skipper glances astern. 
The dinghy had disappeared! There, a hundred yards or 
more astern, a wave heaves her up to view, riding as 
buoyantly as a cork. “Up with the helm—pay out the 
mainsheet!” and away we race dead to leeward, shooting 
forward on a wave front in a giddy rush, till the wave, 
slipping under us, leaves us staggering with our bowsprit 
skyward and land, sea and dinghy wiped from our gaze 
by rolling ridges of water. There she is again, lifting 
over a wave top. Now she drops out of sight again in the 
trough. We reach her, pass to leeward, and shoot up to 
her with canvas shaking. “Too much way on,” and she is 
torn from our clutching fingers. Once again the headlong 
rush, the quick headreach. This time we meet her with 
too little way on, and a wave takes her away just as we 
feel she is ours. “This won’t do. The wind and sea are 
too heavy for us to do the job with so much canvas on,” 
so the mainsail comes down, and under storm jib alone 
we once more sail down on the truant. This time we 
catch her as we sail slowly by and with strenuous stretch- 
ing and straining make the tow line fast to her once 
more. 

This was the last straw. It was one o’clock. We had 
lost a mile of hard-won vantage. Cobourg was 19 miles 
to windward, Presqu’ile 5 miles to leeward; ten hours or 
more of hard work to go on—an hour of rushing, thrilling 
play to go back. We went back. 

The mizzen and jib seemed about all the canvas we 
wanted, and under this we logged 6 miles per hour. The 
waters are shallow near Presqu’ile, and the waves became 
steeper and loftier. That dinghy seemed possessed of a 
demon, for, as the Skipper glanced back to note the wild 
running of the great white horses, a weltering wall of 
water picked up the little green imp on its crest, and 
hurled it madly at us. Straight as a die it came, but a 
quick turn of the tiller swung our stern to one side, and 
the dinghy swept by us till checked with a chug by the 
tow line. Then she paused till, sweeping by her, we 
tightened up the tow line with a tug that jarred us to 
the very keel, and threatened to capsize the dinghy. An- 
other 50 feet of rope is quickly bent on to the tow line 
(50 feet), and then she rides well, with always sufficient 
room for a wave crest between her and the yacht. 

Despite the short high sea, we ride very easy and ship 
no water, thanks to good freeboard and a sharp stern. 
Close now to port the breakers are rolling in a smother of 
white over Presqu’ile Point shoal, so we haul by the wind 
on the port tack and stand in for the channel. Suddenly 
a violent flapping aft and a falling off of the yacht’s head 
tells of something gone wrong. A glance reveals the 
trouble. The lashing of the block on the boom for the 
mizzen sheet has parted and the shoals are close under 
our lee. Watty looked aft for orders. “Get the reefed 
mainsail on her and then get down that jib.” Over we 

as Lorna feels the weight of wind in the added canvas. 
fo down, till the deck is awash and everything loose 
down below is piled in the lee bilge. 

But the canvas we must carry, and there is no time for 
another reef, so the Skipper keeps her at it. We do not 
trouble with the storm jib, for a little bit of the head of 
the big jib, hauled up as far as its lashings permit, 
answers every purpose, and so, half crippled, we stagger 
back to the quiet of our old anchorage, to gather breath 
for a fresh effort. 

The rest of the afternoon we spent quietly ashore ex- 
pone At the south end of the cove a little schooner 

y high and dry on the beach. 

Wednesday morning the wind was still strong, but by 
mid-day it had shifted sufficiently to give a‘long leg along 
shore and a short leg-in, so about one o’clock we hoisted 
canvas and cleared our port. The sea was still heavy, 

under reefed mainsail and storm jib we smashed into 
it till dark. Then the wind fell away, and under all sail 
we continued the monotonous task. Slow work, indeed, 
bucking a bad sea with little wind, and Cobourg lights 
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seemed as though they moved as we did. Till 4 A. M. the 
Skipper remained on watch, though truth to tell there 
might have been one-half hour about which he could tell 
but little. Then Watty turned out, and about 6 o’clock 
steered in between Cobourg piers with the remains of a 
light land breeze. Cobourg was now only of use to us 
as a depot of supplies, so we put to sea again about 
8:45 A. M. . 

This proved to be another day of unfavorable wind, but 
moderate in strength, falling to light and coming abso- 
lutely dead ahead as the day advanced. By night we were 
only a few miles west of Port Hope, and the morrow 
(Friday) was the day Watty should be in Toronto. Only 
one course was open to get him there, and that was to 
send him home by train from the nearest port, while the 
Skipper continued alone. 

Newcastle was nearest at hand, but so light was the 
breeze all night that we could only crawl within a mile of 
the harbor by 7:30 Friday morning. Afraid of missing 
the train, Watty dressed himself in his best and rowed 
into port in the dinghy. Tkus I parted with the best all- 
round crew and the jolliest companion I had shipped on 
Lorna. The man who can stand the test of two weeks’ 
close companionship in a small boat deserves to have his 
epitaph written before he dies. 

Forty minutes later Lorna worked in and became re- 
united to the dinghy. The dinghy, by the way, enjoys the 
distinction of being the smallest on Toronto Bay. She is 
8ft. 6in. by 3ft., fat bottomed, but with a good rocker fore 
and aft, so that when towing she just squats a trifle and 
tows as true as a die. 

Now commenced a new chapter in the experiences of 
the cruise. The Skipper was thrown on his own resources, 
and so uncommon was it to see a lone mariner on Lake 
Ontario that all the waterside populace crowded to the 
dock end to see Lorna put out. A friendly hand took a 
tow line to the end of the dock, and then Lorna filled 
away under mizzen and jib. I noted the time, 1 P. M., 
then ran forward and hoisted the mainsail, while the boat 
jogged along unattended save for an occasional pull on 
the jib. 

Now, then, what shall be our port to-day? A good 
sleep is a prime necessity to-night. The wind is light 
and W. Let it be Darlington, then onlv 5 miles away. 
But the wind makes it easier to strike right across toward 
Raby Head and Oshawa, and Darlington seems so near, 
so “whispering hope” says “Try Oshawa.” 

I tried it, and miserably failed, for the wind fell so light 
and came so dead from the S.W., that by 7 P. M. Lorna 
was just a little west of Raby Head, and only about 8 
miles from Newcastle. No port—no chance of a port. 
Sleep I must have. The sky is clear, the barometer high 
and steady, so we will even anchor along shore and trust 
in Providence. 

The cliffs loomed higher and higher as I crawled in to- 
ward them. The water was crystal clear, and the bottom 
seemed almost to touch the keel. Such a bottom, too! 
Boulders of all sizes from mere pebbles to huge hump- 
backs as big as the boat herself—a bottom to make a 
sailor shudder. No help for it, however, and picking a 
fairly clear spot, | dropped the anchor in about 12 or 15 
feet of water, then went below for some supper, and 
turned in all standing at 8 P. M. 

At 11 I woke and went on deck. The silence was pro- 
found, the sea asleep. No light along the shore. Above 
the stars around me, the blackness of the waters lit with 
the trembling reflections of the sky. 

Saturday morning I awoke at 5:25 o’clock and looked 
out of the hatch. A nice land breeze was blowing, and I 
jumped for the halliards one after the other. Then came 
the anchor, and by 5:30 I was under way. The coast 
slipped by like a dream panorama, for the offshore breeze 
scarcely ruffled the lake. Oshawa’s pier and gay summer 
cottages were abeam by 8 A, M., and then the land breeze 
petered out and left me scarce moving. Very shortly, 
however, a nice S.E. breeze sprung up and carried me 
into Frenchman’s Bay by 1 P. M., when it, too, dropped 
to the merest air and shifted to the S.W. ‘The lighthouse 
at Frenchman’s Bay is on the E. pier, and shows a small 
green fixed light at night. Inside the piers the channel 
turns sharp to the right and then to the left in front of 
the ice houses on the E. shore. I ran in and dropped 
anchor close to the W. side of the channel, well inside 
the bay. : 

Sunday morning I was roused to consciousness by the 
departure of a huge ice barge. A fine, clear day it was, 
with a light sou’easter raising dancing corruscations in 
the wake of the sun. A plunge overboard washes the 
sleep from the eyes and breakfast puts vigor into the 
frame. 

“Now for home!” I shout, and for the last time weigh 
the anchor and fill away for the last day’s run. As I 
neared the piers I noticed a somewhat familiar looking 
glass-sided cabin showing over the dock. “Can it be?” 
I cried, and then, “Yes, it is,” as a familiar figure climbed 
out onto the pier. It was the gasoline launch Vida, with 
her owner, his wife and three children on board, bound 
whence I had come. Hearty greetings passed as | tacked 
out past them. “All alone?” “Yes.” “Well, good luck 
and good-by.” “Good luck and a pleasant voyage.” Then 
Il swung away W. and saw them no more. 

Slowly, oh, so slowly! the miles went by. Off the Dutch 
Churches the wind failed altogether, and left me help- 
lessly turning circles. The gray lake gulls swooped by 
shrieking derisively; a train ashore flashed past a gap in 
the trees with a boastful, defiant, long-drawn whistle. 
Both man and nature seemed to taunt me with my 
impotence, Again, however, the E. air, not strong enough 
to feel, in some strange manner started Lorna once more 
on her westward way. 

The afternoon wore away, the sun disappeared behind 
the smoke of Toronto, flooding the W. with tawny or- 
ange; the dusk gave place to darkness; the stars im- 
perceptibly grew into their accustomed places, and still 
the seemingly endless stretch of the Scarborough bluffs 
lay to starboard. Victoria and Munro Park electric lights 
flash out off the starboard bow, and ere long a belt of 
sparkling diamonds stretches from abeam to dead ahead. 
Inshore boats put out from the parks and beaches, and the 
sound of singing floats out to me. As I sit aloof from it 
all, straining my ears to the sweet sounds of human 

resence, and searching restlessly the while for the red 
light at the E. gap, an exquisite soprano took up the 


strains of Newman’s “Lead Kindly Light,” and I realized 
as seldom before the mood of the writer when penning 
the pregnant lines. Only a sailor seeking his home port 
in the darkness of night can appreciate the full beauty of 
that hymn. 

One by one the singers turn back home; one by one the 
lights ashore disappear from the cottage windows; and 
still the E. gap is miles ahead. As I sit patiently awaiting 
the wind’s will, I note a ruffling of the swimming reflec- 
tions inshore, and hail with joy the coming of that good 
old friend, the night wind offshore. The breeze coquettes 
with us for awhile, and then comes true and fresh. 

Now the inshore lights begin a merry dance, shifting, 
changing, disappearing and reappearing as we speed gaily 
on. The inner red range light of the gap modestly retires 
further and yet further from its revolving principal. The 
touch of the wind banished drowsiness and languor; the 
quick dance of the yacht thrilled the pulses, and the con- 
sciousness of assured achievement added the crowning 
glory to the pleasures of that sail. 

The gap lights grow brighter and draw nearer and 
nearer into range. The small one disappears behind the 
greater, and we swing sharp to starboard up the channel. 
I look in at my watch as the big red eye goes by—12, 
midnight, and safe home at last. C.. ak 


Gas Engines and Launches. 





(Continued from page 239.) 
BY F. K. GRAIN. 
Spark Coils, 


OF course it is necessary to employ a spark coil in 
order to obtain the resistance necessary to produce the 
proper spark. When the gas engines electrically ignited 
first came into use, it was customary to employ the 
ordinary coils used for gas lighting. Although these 
coils produced a very satisfactory spark, they did not 
offer sufficient resistance, consequently they were very 
hard on the battery, and nowadays we have coils 
especially wound for gas engine ignition, commonly 
called quick acting coils. The modern high speed en- 
gine would not operate with the old coils as they did 
not work sufficiently fast; but with the modern coil we 
easily obtain speeds of from 12 to 1,500 of positive igni- 
tion. A coil properly made should allow of the full 
amperage, but should have sufficient resistance to keep 
the voltage down to about 5 to 6; this prevents the 
ignition points of the electrodes. from burning. For 
marine work we advise the placing of the coil in a box 
and, pouring it full of paraffine wax; this prevents all 
moisture getting at the coil. 

A word as to the construction of the coils will ex- 
plain to you more clearly their weak points in reference 
to moisture. They all consist alike of a core consisting 
of a bunch of straight annealed iron wire. Around this 
is wound several layers of insulated copper wire. Now 
should these iron wires, which, of course, are not pro- 
tected by any insulation, become rusty through damp- 
ness, it destroys the coil, and, although the copper 
wire is not affected so much by dampness, the salt air 
will very soon rust the iron core if not protected. 


Once it is rusted, there is nothing to do but throw away 
the coil. 


Lubricating Oils, 


Lubricating oils receive but scant attention. While 
of course, the oil used on the outside of the engine 
may not make any difference in the working of the 
engine, it is imperatively necessary that the cylinder 
and crank case oil should be uniformly alike—of the 
very best fire-test cylinder oil. If an ordinary steam 
engine oil or an oil of poor quality containing animal 
or vegetable oils is used, it will produce a carbon de- 
posit, which will fill up the ports and produce a cutting 
of the cylinder, and also, by burning, interfere with the 
perfect combustion of the gases and cause trouble all 
around. The best grades of cylmder oil cannot be 
obtained for less than about thiryysx to forty cents 
in barrel lots, retailing at about doubie that figure. 
Therefore, if you are offered any oil at less than these 
figures, beware. 
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British Letter. 

Tue Scotch regattas were brought to a close with the 
fixtures of the Royal Highland and Lorn Corinthian 
Yacht Clubs on Sept. 15 and 16, respectively, at Oban. 
Considering the lateness of the season, and the fact that 
most of the yachts racing there came from the Clyde, 
it speaks volumes for the enthusiasm of northern yachts- 
men that these autumn fixtures are usually so successful. 
This year was no exception to the general rule, for, en- 
couraged by the continued fine weather, there was a good 
muster of racing boats, and more than the usual number 
of fine steam and sailing yachts brought up in the beauti- 
ful bay. With the successful carrying out of these be- 
lated items the yachting season may be said to be closed, 
as, with the exception of a few up-river sailing clubs and 
a small club here and there on the coast, there will be no 
more races till next season, and yachts are fast finding 
their way into winter quarters. 

While it is refreshing to note how yacht owners north 
of the Tweed keep up their enthusiasm to the very end 
of the season, and give practical proof of this by keep- 
ing their boats out till racing is really over, it is quite 
depressing to find in the south of England how owners 
cool down after Cowes and Ryde weeks, and what a 
thinning out there is annually in the ranks when the boats 
leave the Solent to begin the round of races commencing 
at Weymouth and ending at Plymouth, commonly known 
as the West of England regattas. Ten years ago, when a 
good many of our boats used to take part in the Riviera 
regattas, it was quite conceivable that people would have 
enough of it before the bitter end came, but in those days 
such yachts as visited the Mediterranean had a season 





which began in February and extended to the first week 
in September, with the exception of the month of May. 
For the last five or six years very few British tating 
yachts have visited the Riviera, and the argument does 
not, therefore, hold good. It is difficult to see why owners 
fight shy of the western ports, for the harbors are good 
and safe, the courses in every case are laid out in the 
open in deep water, and are infinitely superior to any 
of the courses inside of the Isle of Wight, where tides 
and shoals abound, or for that matter to any of the 
courses on the east coast. Moreover, the clubs which pro- 
vide the bulk of the sport are of good standing, and the 
prizes offered are of good value. It can only be assumed 
that the same apathy which allows British yachtsmen to 
swell the already enormous fleet of yachts which take 
part in the German regattas in the Baltic at the end of 
June, at the expense of their own national fixture, the 
Clyde Fortnight, and which has also been the means of 
killing the once flourishing Irish regattas, permits of their 
ignoring more and more the efforts made by the western 
clubs to provide them with adequate sport in their own 
waters. Kiel is a beautiful place, and the Baltic regattas 
are most enjoyable functions in every way, but yachting 
is one of Britain’s national pastimes, and anything which 
militates against the success of the racing season in 
home waters should be severely discountenanced by its 
votaries. The Germans are perfectly able to run their 
own regattas without our assistance, whereas the Clyde 
Fortnight suffers more and more through the absence 
of our vessels in German waters. The sooner the situa- 
tion is faced the sooner will there be a revival in British 
yacht racing, for not only will the Clyde be the gainer, 
but the presence of the racing fleet in British waters 
throughout the season would mean the resuscitation of 
the Irish regattas. 

Fife’s new schooner Susannne has been hauled up at 
Sandbank after a very cuccessful season in German 
waters. Enthusiasts on ine Clyde acclaim her as Fife’s 
chef d’euvre in the way of a two-sticker, and even go 
so far as to compare her with Ingomar, to the latter’s 
disadvantage. Now, there is no doubt that Susanne is a 
very slippery boat in her own weather, but that happens 
to be light weather, whereas Ingomar was good all 
round—good enough, in fact, to win prizes under all con- 
ditions of wind and sea. Fife’s schooners are handsome 
vessels, and fast, too, but they are lacking in stability— 
at any rate as compared with Ingomar. This fault, in- 
deed, has been noticeable with nearly all Fife’s new boats, 
and both White Heather and Susanne suffered badly from 
it, while Cicely was none too stiff. On the other hand, 
Ingomar could carry her jackyard topsail when a big 
ship like Meteor could only put up a sharp header, and 
her performance in the long, hard thrash from Dover to 
the West Hinder Lightship against Navahoe, in the race 
to Ostend last July, was something that neither of the 
other schooners above mentioned could hold a candle to. 
In this long beat of fifty-two miles in a strong easterly 
wind and nasty sea, the schooner beat the yaw! by no less 
than 10m., and it is quite safe to say that no British 
schooner yet built would have equalled this wonderful 
performance. The fact is Ingomar is a vessel in which 
are combined the greatest amount of driving power and 
the maximum of stability, and the combination, taken in 
conjunction with a shapely hull, enables her to be very 
fast in all weathers. 

The talk about the America’s Cup challenge has died 
down again, and it is generally felt that there will be no 
further races, unless the New York Y. C. discards the 
obsolete rating rule in favor of the new. : 

E. H. Ke ty. 

[In the English Letter appearing in our issue of Sep- 
tember 10, Clyde week is mentioned. This was a mistake, 
and it should have read Ryde week. This was an unfor- 
tunate ‘error, as the Ryde week races are important, and 
as there is no Clyde week, readers may have confused 
this series with the Clyde Fortnight, which takes place 
in July.] 





Sport and Advertising. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was rejoiced to see your comment in the issue of 
October 1 on the editorial in The Yachtsman relating 
to the America’s Cup. I did not suppose that I was the 
only one who entertained the same views, but I have not 
seen them expressed in print before. If the trophy is to 
become a “Tea Cup,” let us fill it with tea from Boston 
Harbor and let who will have it. 

J. E. Hrnpon Hype. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 

Picayune Soip.—The 35ft. waterline cabin sloop Pica- 
yune has been sold by Rear Commodore Leonard Nichol- 
son, of the Southern Y. C., to a party of scientists who 
will explore the northern coast of the State of Colombia, 
South America, where she will be taken on the deck of a 
steamer. The sale was made through the agency of L. D. 
Sampsell, secretary of the Southern Y. C. Commodore 
Nicholson, in conjunction with his brother, York Nichol- 
son, will replace Picayune with a 7oft. schooner yacht of 
Crowninshield design. 








Crurstnc Launcn For C. W. Lee.—There is being built 
at Mr. Robert Jacob’s yard, City Island, a cruising launch 
for Mr. Charles W. Lee. The boat was designed by Mr. 
Henry T. Gielow, and will take the place of the 4oft. 
launch Javelin, now owned by Mr. Lee. The new boat is 
soft. over all, 53ft. waterline, roft. 6in. breadth, and 3ft. 
gin. draft, She will have a single screw, and will be 
driven by’ a 25 horse-power Standard motor. A speed 
in excess of 10 miles is looked for. The boat has two 
low cabin houses of mahogany, one forward and a larger 
one aft. Between the two houses the deck is flush. This 
adds greatly to the boat’s strength, and not only gives a 
good place from which to steer, but serves to separate the 
engine space and crew’s quarters from the owner’s cabins. 
The fuel tanks are in the eyes of the boat. The crew’s 
quarters are under the forward deck, the galley and en- 

room are under the forward house. The owner's 


FOREST: AND STREAMs 


ilattets, located under the after house, are footy and 
comfortably and simply fitted. The boat can steam 500 
smiles at a to-mile clip. without refilling her tanks. She 
will be completed January 1, 1905. 


RRR 


Vinct-Et-Un to Race Asroap—Mr. Willis Sharpe 
Kilmer, owner of the motor boat Vingt-et-Un, has gone 
abroad, and has taken the boat with him. She will be 
raced on the Mediterranean during the winter. 


Tue Center Moricues Country Cius has acquired 
three acres of shore front at Center Moriches, L, I., and 
will build a club house 3o0ft. by 80ft. The club is to give 
special attention to yachting and has on its roster of 
officers two enthusiastic small boat sailors—Mr. Harry 
Growtage, secretary, and Mr. John L, Havens, treasurer. 
Dr. William E. Carr is president. 


New York Y. C. Meetinc.—The fifth general meeting 
of the New York Y. C. was held at the club house, West 
Forty-fourth street, New York city, on Thursday evening, 
October 6. Commodore Bourne presided. After the 
usual reading of committee reports, other business was 
transacted, and nine new members were elected. The 
meeting was the largest held in many years, some twenty- 
seven yacht owners being present. The following gentle- 
men were elected to serve on the Nominating Committee: 
Ex-Commodore Lewis Cass Ledyard, steam yacht 
Rambler; Charles T. Minton; William M. Lovering, 
schooner Mavis; Philip T, Dodge; Edward Eyre, steam 
yacht Viva; Stephen Peabody, Ashton C. Clarson, sloop 
Chiquita; Hunter Wykes, John E. Wayland, auxiliary 
yawl Pawnee; Robert L. Forest. 

In order that the club’s racing rules, measurement rules, 
and time allowance tables shall be uniform with those of 
other clubs and associations, a committee is to be devoted 
to that end. The following resolution was adopted: 

That the chair appoint a committee of eight on racing rules 
and measurement for time allowance, with power in their discre- 
tion to confer with other clubs, which committee shall also have 
power to appoint a sub-committee to advise with them as to the 


proper formula for time allowance for races between steam and 
power vessels, both large and small. 


Small racing boats are such a factor in the sport to-day 
that it was deemed advisable that such craft be encour- 
aged. In order that this matter be given immediate at- 
tention, this resolution was adopted: 


That the chair appoint a committee of three for the purpose of 
interesting members of the club in the building of yachts in the 
one-design or restricted classes, and of sizes either entitled to 
representation or not entitled to representation, with power to 
procure from naval architects designs and estimates and to submit 


- same to the members who may contemplate building in such 
classes. 


Medals are to be given to the owners of boats winning 
challenge cup. The following resolution deals with this 
matter: 

That the chair appoint a committee of four, of which the sec- 
retary of the club shall be one, to report in general upon a 
proper medal for the Bennett Challenge cups, the Navy Alumni 
Association challenge cups, and also as to a club medal for minor 
prizes. This committee to report at the December meeting. 


Mr. James R. Steers presented an oil painting of the 
schooner America that was painted by a man named 
Hausen under the direction of Mr. Steers’ father, the 
builder of the famous vessel. 

Mr. Howard Gould offered $5,000, the income of which 
was to be put yearly into trophies for power boat competi- 
tion. The races for these prizes will be for vessels in the 
neighborhood of tooft. in length. 


Old Mill Y. C. 


Jamaica Bay, L. I.—Sunday, Oct. 2. 


Tue wind-up race of the season on Jamaica Bay was sailed on 
Sunday, Oct. 2, under the auspices of the Old Mill Y. C. 

Of the twenty-four power and sailboats that started in the race, 
all but three were timed at the finish. Mr. Willliam Gallagher’s 
raceabout Jennie, of the Jamaica Bay Y. C., won the cup offered 
by Mr. George McLean. Nip captured the commodore’s cup. 
The other winners were Diana, Bozzie, Alert, Pet, Lottie M., and 
Naomi. The wind was fresh from the W. by N. 

The course for sloops and raceabouts and sloops was from the 


starting line at the entrance of Spring Creek, down Main Channel 
to the red spar buoy off Barren Island, and return. 

The course for all other classes was from the same starting line 
to a flagged buoy in Main Channel, near the Canarsie eak- 
water; thence to a flagged buoy off Howards, to the starting 
line; sailed over twice. 


Sloops—Special Class—Start, 1:55. 









Finish. Elapsed. 
Ianthe Disabled. 
ennie 3 12 32 118 32 
farion 1 23 00 
Kismet 1 20 08 
Emma I 1 37 30 
Nip C 1 23 00 
Diana 1 18 00 
Helene 1 21 00 
Folly 12010 
Mignonette 
Open Cat 
Pauline B. saateeeiinien sixtenudeiiiinell 3 07 52 1 08 52 
Bill Nye . --3 08 15 1 09 15 
Bozzie ..... .-3 08 40 1 04 40 
Sharpies—Class G—Start, 2:02, 
Daaee covncpcosccnnpebedincasponsbliebourebeleumebe 16 35 114% 
DGD abecebsubbipepnasisetee 116 35 
Lester .......00 
COs ccvcscoses 
Reliahce 12 2 
1 01 00 
0 57 06 
0 66 12 
sch udppnspnsabesebapensunabecanenbebtanal 0 51 465 
0 53 30 


Rhode Island Letter. 


Providence, R. I., Oct. 8 
Every year at the fag end of the season there is a sw 
race arranged for catboats, and it often provides some highly 
interesting sport. It did this season. The race was held last 
Sunday, off Conimicut, the course being laid from Riverview 
across the bay to Nayatt Point and return, a leeward 
ward course, sailed twice over, giving a total distance of 


miles. 
There i - breeze, and the 
the ‘best ofthe weavon: “In the SUft class, beth, the 


5B 
Fi 


ti 


* (Oct, 23, 9, 


pion of the season, had an accident early i the face, atid al: 
though the damage was slight and soon patched up, she finished 
last of the four entries, nearly 12m. behind the leader. Mblem 
put up a good race, and completed the first round just one second 
ahead of .Emeline; but the latter forged ahead on the second 
round, and finished winner by 2m. 

Emeline is one of the best-known racing cats in the bay, but 
this was the first time she had been raced in more than two 
years. She is somewhat longer than the others in the class, and 
on account of her model is under a handicap under the 2 per 
cent. measurement rule that governs the class. She is a very 
fast boat, however, and it was her weather in every way. She 
sailed on equal terms with the others on this occasion, as the 
race was boat for boat, and length did not count for allowances. 
In the other two classes the winners were Nobska and Janice. 


The summary: 
30ft. Class—Start, 1:30. 









ini Elapsed. 
Emstion, T- By sane seesaneve a 1 43 30 
Mble eeeeeesareees ou 
tt. . B. ttergood..... e 
Elizabeth, W. D. Wood............00+- caniel 155 11 
26ft. Class—Start, 1:32. 
Wate, Wl. Fi Mae erecxpescsceecee 1 49 30 
Ina, C. Arnold..... os eveccesevesocs 149% 
eR ae See ----3 25 11 158311 
3 18ft. Cats—Start, 1:34. 
{esies H. Duckworth......... 113 30 
@ TROT ctoccecsogveasepacece ee 52 40 118 40 
PEED ‘Olgnch sbsahiads sUhatessaudpeasacecses Lepvepwes 2 59 20 1 25 20. 


The last of the three noe races for 30ft. cats of the Edge- 
wood Y. C. was sailed Oct. 8, and Elizabeth was the winner. 
This makes Mr. Woods’ boat the champion of her class for the 
season, and the winner of the club’s cock-of-the-walk pennant. A 
triangular course was laid out to be sailed three times over, 
Near the outer mark, however, Mblem withdrew and sailed in 
to her moorings in Pawtuxet Cove. Elizabeth finished the first 
round, and was declared the winner without sailing the other two 








Gifle Fange and Gallery. 
——-@—— 
Fixtures. 


Nov. 8.—Greenville, N. J.—Annual 100-shot championship at 
Armbruster’s Park. 





Promotion of Rifle Practice. 


A meetinG of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice has been called for the 22d of this month. It will be held 
at the War Department, and a full attendance of the members is 
expected. The principal matters which will come before the 
Board at this meeting will be the approval of the awards made 
at the recent shoot for the national trophy at Fort Riley, Kans., 
and the subject of what legislation will be sought for at the hands 
of Congress during the coming session. At its last meeting the 
National Board adopted a most comprehensive plan for the forma- 
tion of a National Marksman’s Reserve, including the encourage- 
ment of rifle prattice in the State militia where necessary, in 
military and other schools, and among those individuals who 
may be called upon to serve in time of war. As a first step in 
this direction the National Board desires an appropriation of one 
million dollars per annum for five years, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of War for the providing of ranges, 
their equipment and maintenance. The Board desires that these 
ranges should be open to use by civilians on every holiday and 
Saturday and at other times when possible, of course, under ap- 
propriate regulations. As an inducement for rifle practice in the 
schools, the Board proposes State championship badges and a 
national school trophy, recommending an annual appropriation 
of $5,000 for the former and $20,000 for the national trophy. 

The National Board has had this matter under consideration 
since its organization under the act of March 2, 1903, and for 
several years before that those who have been most actively 
identified with this project were engaged in mapping out the 
plans. At the coming meeting it is expected the National Board 
will take up the question of legislation, and a bill will be drafted 
to be presented to Congress in December. 

The interest which President Roosevelt takes in military rifle 
practice is shown by a letter which he has written to private 
Howard Gensch, of the First Regiment of Infantry, New Jersey 
National Guard, at Madison, N. J. Private Gensch recently won 
the President’s match at Sea Girt, N. J., on the occasion of the 
annual meeting of the National Rifle Association, The letter, 
which was made public to-day, is as follows: 

“White House, Washington, Sept. 24, 1904 

“My Dear Sir: I have just been informed that you have won 
the President’s match for the military championship of the United 
States of America. I wish to congratulate you in person, and 
through you, not only the First Regiment of the National Guard 
of New Jersey, but the entire National Guard of New Jersey. As 
a nation, we must depend upon our volunteer soldier in time of 
trial, and therefore the members of the National Guard fill a high 
function of usefulness. Of course, a soldier who cannot shoot 
is a soldier who counts for very little in battle, and all credit is 
due to those who keep up the standard of marksmanship. I con- 
gratulate you both on your skill and upon your possession of the 
qualities of perseverance and determination in long practice, by 
which alone this skill could have been brought to its high point 
of development, 

“With all good wishes, believe me, 

“Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “Tueopore Roosevett.” 

It was forwarded to Mr. Gensch through Gen. Bird W. Spencer, 
president of the National Rifle Association. The President’s 
match is shot for at 200, 300, 500, 600, 800, and 1,000 yards, and 
carries with it the military championship of America, a medal 
and a number of prizes. Private Gensch won the match with a 
score of 192 out of a possible 210 points. 








New York City Schuetzen Corps, 

Last outdoor practice shoot of the season was held Wednes- 
day, Oct. 5, at the Union Hill Park. Scores: 

Ring target: J. Facklamm 219, R. Busse 216, A. Kronsberg 213, 
W. Grapentin 211, C. G. Zettler 206, R. Bendler 192, O. Schwane- 
man 191, R. Schwaneman 186, J. Keller 168, J. Moje 168, G. 
Schroeter 164, C. Wagner 155, H. C. Radloff 152. - 

Man target: W. Grapentin 56, C. G. Zettler 56, A. Kronsberg 
53, G. Schroeter 51, R. Busse 50, H. C. Radloff 50, R. Bendler 50. 
* Point target: R. Busse 12, O. Schwaneman 11, A. Kronsberg 
li, J. Facklamm 9, R. Beadler 7, R. Schwaneman 7, C. G. Zet- 
tler 7, Ch. Wagner 7, W. Grapentin 5, A. Wiltz 3, J. Keller 2, 
J. Moje 2, G. Schroeder 2, H. C. Radloff 1. 

Bullseye target, best bullseyes made during the season's com 
test follow: J. Facklamm 7% degrees, R. Busse 25%, O. Schwane- 
man 27, R. Schwaneman 29, R. Bendler 36, W. Grapentin 60, H. 
C. Radloff 61! Kronsberg 52%, J. Keller 107%, C. Wagner 
120, 


%, A. 
A. Wilts 144, C, G. Zettler 126, G, Schroeter145, J. Moje 160, 


+ 
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Ar the last meeting of the Zettler Rifle Club, at its headquarters, - 


159 West Twenty-third street, New York city, the following pro- 
gramme was voted on and passed for the winter season shoot, 
1904-5. The amount of money placed on the bullseye target this 
year is a radical departure from the programme in the past, it 
being the desire of the club to encourage those of its members 
who find they cannot keep pace with the experts for a long 
series of scores, but who feel they can make things interesting 
when it comes to a single shot each evening on 4in. carton: 

Gallery season shoot, 1904-05, $275 donated by the club, for 
members only. Each member allowed to shoot five targets of 10 
shots each on each Tuesday. Regular 25-ring, %in. target. Any 
cal. rifle, short cartridge allowed. No practice shots. Entrance 
fee 20 cents per target. Two hundred dollars will be divided 
equally on the total number of rings shot. A shooter must have 
% targets to be entitled to any prize on the programme. 

The following donations are to be won for making the highest 
ssumber of rings during the season, in addition to the regular ring 
money: First, $10, donated by Zettler Bros.; donated by the 
elub: second, $5; third, $3; fourth, $2. 

Bullseye Target.—Best bullseye by measurement to count. One 
shot gratis to cach member every evening during the season. 
Prizes: First, $15; second, $12; third, $10; fourth, $8; fifth, $7; 
sixth, $6; seventh, $5; eighth, $5; ninth, $4; tenth, $3; eleventh, 
$8; twelfth, $2; thirteenth, $2; fourteenth, $2; fifteenth, $2. 

Shooting Days.—Shoot starts Tuesday, Oct. 18, and every fol- 
lowing Tuesday until April 10, 1905. 

Should a member be absent from a shoot he has the privilege 
to shoot his arrear score after the members have shot their regu- 
jar evening scores. 

All disputed shots to be decided by the shooting master, whose 
decision in all cases must be considered as final. 

H. D. Muller, Chairman. B. Zettler, Shooting Master. 


Rifle Notes. 


The annual 190-shot championship match for Greater New York 
and vicinity will be shot, as usual, at Armbruster’s Schuetzen 
Park, Greenville, N. J., on Election Lay, Nov, 8 Programmes 
will be published in next week’s issue. All those desiring to 
participate should communicate with L. P. Hansen, 93 Mont. 
gomery street, Jersey City. No entries received later than Sat- 
urday, Nov. 56. 

The outlook for gallery contests with the small-bore rifle this 
coming winter is exceptionally bright. With the formation of the 
Twenty-Two Caliber Indoor Rifle League, of which many prom- 
inent riflemen throughout the country are officers and members 
of the shooting committee, the stimulus imparted to this impor- 
tant branch of rifle shooting will be two-fold. A few years ago 
the great bugbear of the rifle crank was the very cold weather 
encountered during the winter months in this section of the 
country, which prevented him, for the time being, from continu- 
ing his outdoor practice, forcing him to continue with very in- 
ferior arms and ammunition provided for gallery work. This, 
however, is a thing of the past. The manufacturers of rifles and 
the ammunition concerns, being alive to the situation, have 
brought the gallery rifles and the rim-fire cartridges to that state 
of perfection where they can be absolutely depended upon to 
produce results in conformity with that of outdoor long range 
work. Chicago at the present time has several promising gallery 
clubs. ‘Then there is that old reliable Myles Standish Club, of 
Portland, Me., and the Iroquois, of Pittsburg, together with quite 
a number sprouting up throughout the West. Let us get to- 
gether this winter, and by diligent work have many new men 
in line fighting for championship honors when the gallery cham- 
pionship match of the United States takes place in the spring, 





New York Schuetzen Corps, 


Tue following are the prize winners of the season’s outdoor 
contest of this well-known organization. Mr. H. Von Minden 
presented a $100 medal for competition on the bullseye target. A 
glance at the scores will show the strenuous efforts put forth by 
the members for this much-coveted trophy. 

Bullseye target: O. Schwaneman 12% degrees, Gus Zimmerman 
20, F. Facompre 27%, J. Facklamm 35, G. Ludwig 40, R. Ohms 
46%, H. B. Michaelson 47%, H. Meyn 47%, H. Beckmann 49, B. 
Zettler 52. 

Man target, best two tickets to count: 

G Epterlttao+++-soocesl 56—114 O E0000 56 55—111 
J G Tholke........... 56 66—11L W Lahe.. .-67 64—111 

Ring target, total number of rings during On season: J. C. 
Bonn 1202, F. Busch 1161, G. Thomas 1045, J. H. Klee 1011, J. H. 
W. Meyer 1001, J. G. Tholke 990, H. Lohden 985, D. Wilkins 981, 
H. Mesloh 98, J. H. Hainhorst 956, A. W. Lemcke 952, H. Gob- 
ber 943, Ch. Plump 916, N. C. L. Beversten 916, D. Peper 905, 
J. F. Cordes 900, Dr. C. Grosch 886, H. C. Hainhorst 885, G. W. 
Offermann 882, J..N. Herrmann 80, H. D. Meyer 847. 

Special ring target: Gus Zimmerman 141, G. Ludwig 140, C. 
Schmitz 139, J. C. Born 135, G. Thomas 131, J. Facklamm 129, 
H. Nordbruch 125, H. Lohden 122, A. W. Lemcke 121, J. G. 
Tholke.120, O. Schwanemann 118, F. Facompre 118. 

Zettler trophy.—Conditions: The man making the most 18s on 


the ring target during the season to take the trophy: F. 
Busch 12. 





Anauwal Individual Rifle Championship Match, 

Tue annual 100-shot matic!: will be held Election Day, Tuesday, 
Nov. 8, at Greenville, Schvetzen Park, N. J., under the auspices 
of the Zettler Rifle Club. 

Conditions: One hundrei shots per man, on the German ring 
terget. Any rifle ond any sights, including telescopes. Jacket 
bullets barred. Ent:ance tee $5. A forfeit of $2 must be posted 
on all entries on cr before Saturday, Nov. 5. No entries received 
after this date. 

All riflemen int: nding to participate, should communicate with 
L. P. Hansen, %. Montgomery street, Jersey City, N. J., or 
Headquarters, Zeit: :r Rifle Club, 159, West Twenty-third street, 
New York. 

A fine trophy wi'! be prescnted by Mr. T. H. Keller to the 
shooter making th: highest 100shot score. A fine trophy will 
also be given for 1: best 10-shot score by Mr. Armbruster, 

After deducting i.e expenses of the targets and the dinner 
given the contestani., the balance of the entrance money will be 
divided pro rata. 

The targets will be open from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. Match to 
start at 10 A. M, Zach contestant will be allowed ten sighting 
shots. 

Shooting Committees L. P. Hansen, Chairman; Wm. Hayes, 
T. H. Keller, H. M. Pope, E. H. Van Zandt, F. C. Ross, W. A. 
Tewes, M. Dorrler, T. R, Geigel, H. D. Muller. 


Presque Isle Rifle Club. 

Eniz, Pa., Oct. 1—Only eight members attended the weekly 

shoot to-day. A heavy rain had spoiled the grourids arid targets, 
and a high north wind blew all afternoon. 
* Two of the members who were absent to-day, J. G. German and 
his business partner, George Rahn—they run a machine shop— 
were probably over in Misery Bay, fishing. They were still there 
the next morning, and from the fact that they were there, two 
young men from the city probably are alive to-day. The young 
fellows had crossed to the bay early in the morning to hunt 
ducks in a small rowboat, and when in the middle of the bay 
managed to upset their boat. German and Rahn were at break- 
fast in a house-boat they have over there, and hearing the boys 
yell, went after them with a skiff, and brought them ashore not 
much the worse for the wetting; but two fine guns now lie on 
the bottom of the bay. 

Moral: Don’t go hunting ducks on Monday, and it is just 
as well not to go hunting them on any other day unless you 
know how to handle a boat, or can swim. 


Scores: 
Almeda......... or 79 16--234 J Bacon............ 71 70 70—211 
PRIUS « ccccveccd 80 79 68—227 G E Shafer........ 68 63 52—193 
t Stidham ......... 78 75 T1—224 A Mount.............- 55 49—104 
D Alllen....cccce Ti 71 6—213 W W = Jordan...... 45 45 43—133 


Casia Bianco. 





W. A. Barker’s Record. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 8.—Sept. 24 Mr. W. A. Barker, of Jersey 
City, N. J., shot a 50-shot match, 200yds., off-hand, on German 
25-ring target, for $100 a side. Mr. W. A. Barker finished with 
1157 points, his last string of ten shots counting 241 points, thereby 
establishing a new 10-shot record. Wu. O. ZiscHane. 








Grapshooting. 
eee, 


Oct, 12-18.—Sistersville, W. Va., Gun Club fall tournament. Added 
money to all events, and prizes. Ed. O. Bower, Sec’y 


Oct. 12-1 caaneiagegene, Ind., Gun Club fail tournament. James 
W. Bell, Sec’y. 
ae Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Poughkeepsie-Ossining team 


Oct. m1. —Litchfield, Iil.—Consolidated Trapshooters’ coe 
Oct._ 18-20. ay London, Ia., Gun Club tournament. 


Cos, 
Oct. som see Seen sie, Gun Club fall tournament. 
othe oie Ne Pa., target tournament. N. L. 
Clark, "Sec’y. 
26.—-Concord, Staten Island.—All-day target shoot of the 
Mulierite Gun Club, on the grounds of the Richmond Gun 
Club. A. A. Schoverling, Mgr. 


Oct. wee Okla., Gun ‘Club tournament. Chas. Cor- 
li ? 
Nov. 13--St. I Louis Mo.—World’s Fair shoot; live birds and tar- 
gets. Alec D. Mermod, Mgr., 620 620 Locust’ street. 
Nov. 8.—Bound Brook, N. , Gun Club all-day shoot; merchandise 
prizes. F. K. Stelle, ec’y. 


Nov. 17-19.—Tampa, Fla—Tampa Bay Rod and Gun Club, $400 
“caded. a A. Hansbrough, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Mr. H. C. McMurchy, of the Hunter Arms Co., was a visitor 
in New York this week. 





R 
Mr. Bert Bisbing captured the club medal at the shoot held by 
the Hillside Gun Club, Chestnut Hill, Oct. 8. The event was at 
60 targets, and he scored 44. 


The secretary, Mr. E. G. Wallace, informs us that the Marshail- 
town, Ia., Gun Club will hold a two-day amateur tournament on 
Oct. 13 and 14. Average money will be offered. 


The programme of the Scranton, Pa., Rod and Gun Club annual 
target tournament, to be held on Oct. 13, provides ten events, a 
total of 175 targets, and a total of $9 entrance. Shooting com- 
mences at 10 o’clock. Mr. J. D. Mason is the secretary. 

R- 

The contest for the State championship of Indiana, between 
Messrs. Max Witzigreuter and H. M. Clark, at Ft. Wayne, on 
Oct. 2, resulted in a tie, each scoring 45 birds out of a possible 50. 
The match was refereed by Mr. G. G. Williamson, of Muncie, Ind, 


* 

The closing shoot of the W. P. T. S. L. was held at Allegheny, 
Pa., on Oct. 4 and 5, and had high averages for the two days as 
follows: First, Kelsey, 332 out of a possible 350; second, J. F. 
Calhoun, 327; third, J. T. Atkinson and L. J. Squier, 326; fourth, 
Messrs. Irwin and Davis, 321. 


The contest for the championship of the Ashland Gun Club, 
Lexington, Ky., Sept. 30, had eighteen contestants. Four tied 
on 9 out of 19 birds. In the shoot-off, miss-and-out, Mr. W. 
Henderson won in the fifth round, Mr. R. R. Skinner being the 
runner-up. He lost his fifth bird dead out. 

ee 

The “no bang, no bird” clause, which betimes appears as a 
feature of tournament programmes, is a misnomer. It should be 
changed to read that targets will be trapped subject to the ap- 
proval of the contestants, and that until a contestant finds one 
exactly to his liking, the remainder of the contestants may wait. 


* 

The Plumsteadville, Pa., Gun Club will hold a two-day target 
tournament on Oct. 25 and 26. The programme consists of ten 
15-target events each day, entrance $1.20. An eleventh event at 
25 targets, entrance $1.50, is provided. Shooting commences at 
10:30 o’clock. The sliding handicap will govern. Mr. N. L. 
Clark is the Secretary and Manager. 


The deciding match of the team series between the Allentown 
Rod and Gun Club and the Independent Gun Club, of Easton, Pa., 
was shot on Oct. 1. The Independent team won by a score of 
184 to 183. This distinguishes the Independent ten-man team as 
the undefeated team of the State, having defeated all comers. It 
is rumored that the next contestant in a team match with the 
Independents will be a Philadelphia team. 

x 

The Shooting Committee of the (res:ent Athletic Club, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has decided, on account | the small attendance 
during October of previous years, to post; ne the opening of the 
shooting season until the first Saturd:y «: November, 1904, when 
the traps at Bay Ridge will be ready for te members and their 
friends. The usual handicap holiday evcr:ts and monthly cup 
contests will take place throughout the sea: »n, and the club will 
present prizes for the season’s best scratch and handicap scores. 
Men who have never indulged in this pastir e are invited by the 
committee to join in this most healthful ind attractive winter 


pastime, 


At the Rising Sun, Md., tournament, held Oct. 6 atid 6, the 
professional high averages were as follows: Fitst, Mr. J. M. 
Hawkins with 294 out of 315 targets; second, Mr. J. A. R. Elliott, 
276; third, E. H. Storr, 258. Amateur high averages: First, Lester 
Geriman, 268; second, Mr. H. L. Worthington, 267; third, Mr. W. 
Foord, 262. The Cecil county championship, an event at 20 sin- 
gles, use of both barrels, and 20 pairs, was won by Mr. H. L. 
Worthington, with a score of 37. In the sweepstake events the 
sliding handicap prevailed, which affected the scores somewhat 
on the minus side. 


Mr. W. T. Nash, of Indianapolis, Ind., famous in the world of 
business and sportsmanship, returned recently from his trip in 
the Western Wilderness. The members of the party were Mr. 
Nash, and Messrs. W. F. Kettenbach, a banker of Lewiston, 
Idaho; Albert and Richard Lieber, of Indianapolis. They had 
guides and a pack train of about twenty-eight horses, with which 
to make their journey to the Fish Lake country, where they 
stayed some days, thence via the Lo-Lo trail to Lo-Lo Springs; 
thence to Missoula, Mont. Mr. Nash killed a black bear and a 
grizzly bear, and the Messrs. Lieber killed several elk and deer. 
Mr. Kettenbach killed his first elk near Fish Lake. 
sheep and cougars also were killed. 
feature. 


Mountain 
The fishing was an enjoyable 


The monthly shoot of the S. S. White Gun Club, held on the 
club’s grounds at Gorgas Station last Saturday drew a large at- 
tendance. Mr. Fred Coleman distinguished himself by scoring 96 
out of 100, of which the last 50 were broken straight. Mr. H. 
Buckwalter scored 49 out of 50. For the challenge cup, 25 tar- 
gets, Messrs. Charles Newcomb and Dr. St. Clair tied. In a 
twelve-man team match between the home club and the Meadow 
Springs Club, the scores were: S. S. White team—Brenizer 23, 
Newcomb 21, Harper 20, Beyer 20, Cantrell 18, Parry 18, Staler 
17, Dr. Cutting 17, Denham 17, Witherden 16, Hinkson 16, St. 
Clair 16; total 219. Meadow Springs—Bush 23, Coyle 23, Hall 22, 
Roberts 18, Franklin 18, Pepper 18, Parsons 17, Henry 17, Davis 
16, Marden i6, Gothard 15, G. Smith 12; total 215. 


R 


Mr. E. R. Stilson, concerning the recent shoot of the New 
I.ondon, O., Gun Club, writes us as follows: “I would call your 
attention especially to a few features covered by our report. You 
note there were no sweepstakes, and no prizes of any kind. We 
charged 1 cent per target. I inclose a programme with which we 
announced our shoot. The scheme is out of the ordinary, and we 
think the attendance is an index of the way it was received. 
Furthermore, there are no clubs among the surrounding towns 
which contain tournament shooters. These clubs are for the most 
part new, and the shooters are more or less inexperienced. It is 
our first. shoot, and the fact that we trapped 5,000 targets from a 
quarter to ten with one trap, indicates that there were no delays.” 
The programme referred to, provided twelve events, a total of 150 
targets, at a total expense of $1.50. 


A correspondent sends us the following interesting information: 
“Mr, Eugene duPont. Manager Central Division of E. I. 
duPont Company, Wilmington, Del., accompanied by Mr. Dale 
Bumstead, late manager of that company’s office at Pittsburg, 
Pa., left Wilmington on Sept. 10 last for a hunting trip in New- 
foundland. They arrived back on the 7th, having been gone just 
four weeks, lacking one day. Their destination was way inside, 
some thirty miles from the railroad. That thirty miles, Mr. 
duPont says is equal to about ninety miles of Delaware roads, if 
you could get as many miles as that out of all the roads in the 
little Diamond State. Caribou were scarce at first, but later they 
saw plenty, 140 being counted on the last day. On that day Mr, 
duPont was lucky enough to secure his third and last head, a 
perfect trophy, and said to be the banner head of the season for 
Newfoundland. Mr. Bumstead also secured his three heads, all 
gcod ones; in fact, they selected their trophies very carefully, and 
passed up anything that was not of the best. That they had their 
troubles is shown by the fact that they had to shift camp nine 
times, nearly every shift being made in drizzly weather. It might 
he mentioned in passing that Mr. duPont brought back with him 
films that contain seventy-two exposures, so that the heads won’t 
be his only souvenirs of the first big game hunt he ever took. 


The programme of the World’s Fair Handicap, to be held at 
Du Pont Park, St. Louis, Mo., No. 1, 2 and 3, announces that 
ccmpetition will be open to the world. Interstate rules will 
govern. Shooting commences at 9:30 o’clock. Hot dinner served 
from 11:30 to 2 o’clock. Ship shells to Rawlings Sporting Goeds 
Co., 620 Locust street, before Oct. 29. The handicap committee 
will be selected from the shooters who are present. From the 
programme we further quote the following: “For those’ who 
desire it, we will engage rooms in the city, or we can take care 
of any or all at Du Pont Park, in tents if the weather permits; 
if not, the club house will be turned into a dormitory each night. 
First day, 10 live birds, $7 entrance; high guns, one money to 
every four entries. Five events, 20 targets each, entrance $2. 
Division of money in target events: Under twenty entries, three 
moneys; over twenty entries, four moneys. Second day, World’s 
Fair Handicap, 50 live birds, $50 entrance; handicaps from 26 to 
@yds. High guns, one money for every four entries, A forfeit 
of $10 must be sent to Mermod & Kenyon, 620 Locust street, be- 
fore Oct. 15. Post entries, $55. No entry will be taken nor 
shooting up allowed after last man has fired at his first bird. 
Men will shoot in squads of five at 10 birds. If one man is late, 
that squad must drop out till the next full squad has shot their 
10 birds. See that all of the men in your squad are on time. 
There will be plenty of target shooting to suit those who desire 
to pass the time while not shooting pigeons. The winner of the 
World’s Fair Handicap will have his choice of a solid silver cup 
valued at $100, its equivaleat at Mermod & Jaccards, or $100 in 
gold coin. Ties for the prize must be shot off at 25 birds.” The 
third day will be devoted to the conclusion of the handicap and 
the shooting off of the ties, if any there be. 


Berwarp Waters, 


Rochester Rod and Gun Club, 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 5.—The weekly contest for the Hunter 
Arms trophy resulted to-day in some exceptionally high scores. 
The event is at 26 targets, handicap allowance, but no score can, 
with allowance added, exceed the 26. Fraley scored 25 straight, 
and Stewart, scratch man, missed but one. The scores follow: 


Broke. Sap. Tot’l. Broke. Hep. T: 
Fraley .....+... B 2 Stewart ...... 2h o a 


Weller .ssseseee 24 Borst «if 
Gare eqeneteedee pty 


; 2 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


(Oct. 18, 1904. 


: —_—$—$ $$$ 0OOO Oe 


WESTERN TRAP. 
Garfield Gun Club. 


Cuicaso, LIL, Oct. 1—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the second trophy shoot of 
the fourth series. Dr. Meek, McDonald and Geotter tied for 
Class A trophy on 23. Dr. Skillman won Class B trophy on 18. 
Gould won Class C, also on 18. In the cup shoot, which followed, 
Kamp and Stone tied on 21. Birkland won Class B on 19. 
Gould Class C cn 16. 

McDonald and Stone then captained two teams formed by 


choosing sides. McDonald’s team won on 54 to Stone’s 44 out 


of a possible 70. = 
They then shot another match under same conditions, and 


same men, McDonald’s team again winning, 55 to Stone’s 37 

out of a possible 60. Only six men shot on each team in last 

match. Attendance only nineteen. 
Trophy sheot, 25 targets: 
























Bh occ ccvecccsscconcctee 
K 1111111011011111.11101000—19 
entire *4111111911111111101101111—23 
Shaman... **"4491911011011111111110111—22 
RCRA, . <ccacccochsusscesestssnceel 11101000010001000100— 7 
Tiideadh, Ba. ..cccvacoocsescscoonsequoveod 0110111011001010101011101—15 
REEREEL” | oc cc ncecunpeebmersbeontiin 1010110110100100110011101—14 
Ste DALLES EMEL OE SOON. 01110011111110101111000L1—17 
Gould To, Lac eicdc oben to ipebabeny even am 101111111111110111101010—18 
en ee ee cravat 11111111111 11111101110111—23 
EES > 1S, coprssghhavsaderiieueell 1101111110111111111111111—23 
Sr MAM cig <cxccosconcvunsnesverncposeins 1011110100011110111011101—18 
SEER << caekies coveabd beens ysberee 0111101.101110101101111100—17 
ieee oI 
Cup shoot, 15 singles, 5 pairs: 
Keck spice viopsteereeeniie 101001100111111 00 11. 11 11 00-18 
eh gee **"310111111101110 11.10 11 11 1-2 
Dr Meck ... **"g11011100111111 11 10 01 11 11-8 
Thomas ‘{H1OLM1001111101 11 O1 11 11 1.2 
Reynolds 000011011100010 00 00 00 00 oo— 
SERRE, Ue. acvsuesvsnsonnex "401111111011011 «10 00 11: 11.1 9 
Kennicott . “301000000111111 11:00 11 00 o1—-13 
ES cs, Abs TMOLOLLL OL It 11 OL M21 
th ci ‘LOLLALOOLLOOIOL ©— 11. IL-0 11 O16 
McDonald ....... '"310011100011011 «11. 10 10 11.1 7 
Geotter ......0- “011100111011001 10 01 11 10 O1— 
Dr Skillman ‘O11110101011100 100000 w 
Curtis ........ --200111101000110 11.10 10 1 1115 
Kissack "111111110011111 10 O1 O1 —is 
Drinkwater **901100000111011 10 00 00 00 10— 
Steinsberg _..010100000110000 00 00 00 00 w 2 
AGEN s0ususesersnenenonnssrent 0110110111111 00 10 10 01 00— 
Ball 011010011101001 00 01 00 10 10—11 
; 001011110110111 00 00 O1 11 01—14 


Kreig 
Team shoot, McDonald and Stqne captains: 
McDonald’s Team—McDonald 8, Dr. Meek 9, Geotter 10, 
Thomas 10, Kissack 6, Skillman 5, Ball 6; total 54. : 
Stone’s Team—Stone 10, Keck 5, Birkland, Sr., 7, Gould 5, 
Kreig 7, Tennyson 4, Dr. Reynolds 6; total 44. 


vents: 123345 Events: 12346 
eae: 1010101010 _ Targets: 10 10 10 10 19 
Keck « ....0.csccess 9 6 8 7... Stome ....-..eeeeee 5 8 _2 : 
Kamp ......+-++++- 610 8.. .. Gould .....----00++ 5 ; : 
Dr Meek .......-+ 10 6 8 7.. McDonald ........ 5 .i--2 
Thomas ........++0 6 7 9.. .. Geotter ....s.++00+ +. 8 2% 
Dr Reynolds ..... 6 6 710... Kissack .....-..00 oe «+ oe $$ 
Birkland, Jr....... JZ 1O Goo ce Ball ccccccccccvecce oo v0 0 
Kennicott ......++ & 4 20 oe oe 


Oct. 8—The appended scores were made on our grounds to-day 
on the occasion of the third shoot of the fourth series, 

Dr. Meek and L. Thomas tied for the trophy in Class A on 22. 
Dr. Skillman won Class B on 23, and Dr. Reynolds, Class C on. 
"hae the trophy shoot Thomas and McDonald captained two 
teams formed by choosing sides. Four matches were shot, and 
McDonald’s team won three of them. In the third match the 
entire team of five men went straight except for one target, and 
scored 49 out of a possible 50. 

The day was an ideal one for target shooting, and the scores 
were very good on an average. Mr, Tom Marshall and Mr. and 
Mrs. Davis, from Paducah, Ky., were present. 

Trophy event, 25 targets: 


Dr Reynolds .....++++++++ . -1111011111111110111101100—20 


“7 71111110111101001011011111—19 







os,” Shs "1110110001111110100101011—16 
Dr Meek ..... *1411111111111101111010111—22 
Thomas ....-. 9111110011111110111111111—22 
ET, noriclicaueaueseeeseeeenhe 1001101111111111110110111—20 
eR Lon Sachs cbasebakvesl bance 1110111111111110111111111—23 
at SEMRMMN «<<n coved ccbiingsasen opted bhiows 1111111411111101111111111—24 
See MEMES; pacacassswencbnebessoobneker 1110111111111111111111100—22 
Sea ccoseccsueiuene 1110011011011111110111111—20 


Team contests, 10 targets per man: 

McDonald 9, Marshall 8, Stone 8, Davis 8, Keck 8; total 41. 

Thomas 7, Dr. Meek 8, Geotter 10, Dr. Skillman 9, Dr. Reynolds 
6; total 40. 

Team Race: 

McDonald 9, Marshall 10, Stone 9, Davis 10, Keck 10; total 46. 

Thomas 10, Dr. Meek 8, Geotter 7, Dr. Skillman 8, Dr. Reynolds 
9; total 42. 

Team race: 

McDonald 10, Marshall 10, Stone 9, Davis 8, Keck 5; total 42. 

Thomas 10, Meek 10, Geotter 8, Dr. Skillman 7, Dr. Reynolds 6; 
total 41. 

Team race: 

McDonald 9, Marshall 10, Stone 7, Keck 6. 

Thomas 10, Meek 7, Geotter 7, Dr. Reynolds 8. 

McDonald 42, Thomas 41. 

McDonald 32, Thomas 33. 

Fifteen targets: Marshall 14, Keck 11. 

Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


In Other Places. 


Oct. 19 and 20 will be held the Grand county fair at Deer 
Creek, Okla. During that time the gun club will hold a tourna- 
ment. The announcement is made by T. J. Hartment, president, 
that there will be plenty of added money. All lovers of the 
trapshooters’ sport are kindly invited to lend their assistance. 

One of the prizes at the Jackson, Miss., tournament was a 
good violin. T. W. Hemingway won it. Yet there came no 
limit as to whether he could “draw a bow” long or short. 

Watch for the 1905 Jackson, Miss., tournament, with $500 added 
money. 

The Urbana, O., Gun Club took “a crack” at the Silver Lake 
Club, and took the trophy and high gun money. The Urbana 
men were John Muzzy, Ross Poysell, Will Holding, Scott Cush- 
man and Ed. Holding. 

There was a shoot held on Sunday last at Hazelhurst, Wis., at 
which Jesse Sipes won the championship with 97. Richard Hover 
came near with 9%. 

The Rolling Forks, Miss., shooters are getting a mortgage on 
the Pastel Milling Co., trophy. C. W. Walton and C. W. 
Clements are sure “getting there.” Then D. D. Farr will have 
to be considered. 

Max Witz, of Fort Wayne, Ind., and Hugh Clark, of Wabash, 
the champions of Indiana, shot another 50 live bird match on Oct. 


2, and again made a tie, each getting 45 out of 50. The tie re- 
mains unsettled, as the weather would not permit a shodt-off. 

The Hermitage Gun Club, of Nashville, Tenn., on Monday last 
defeated the Cumberland Club for the Peters trophy with 453 
to 430 out of 500. The next shoot will be with the Franklin Club. 

Ab. Newman captures the medal from Jim Lewis, and yet Lewis 
won the high average for the day at the all-day shoot of the 
Owensboro, Ky., Gun Club, held last Saturday. Scores: Newman 
45, Overstreet 44, Lewis 42, Bennett 38, Morton 36. Lewis won 
the Hunter Arms Co. medal. 

The season of 1904 was closed by the Traverse City, Mich., Gun 
Club on Saturday last, and the boys kept on shooting until the 
moon was up. Charles A. Carver will now have the medal in his 
possession until the spring opens up. The last squad shot after 
dark, and made the score, viz.: Darrows 18, Davis 12, Murrell 15, 
Desmond 18, Norton 6, Miller 12. So ’tis good-by to trap and 
targets until the sun shines bright in 1905. 

The Le Mars, Ia., Gun Club held the last shoot for this fall 
on Thursday. A team shoot was held in which H. N. Kern won 
with 125 to Adamson’s team with 122. 

We now chronicle the reorganization of the Leroy, Ill., Gun 
Club. There appears to be enthusiasm, and a tournament will be 
held soon. That part of Illinois, having Peoria for a center, will 
hold tournaments during the winter. 

Wm II. Heer won the high average for both days at the 
Atchinson, Ians., tournament. It was good for sore eyes to see 
“Aicy” Lou Ehrbart run a tournament. 

Some inside information comes from Emporia, Kans., that the 
women have organized a gun club, and will get in practice, so 
that house-breakers will not be safe in that part of the city where 
any of the members dwell. 

At Fulton, Mo., a gun club was organized among the deaf. It 
will be known as the Kingdom. The members are W. M. Adcock, 
J. H. Atkinson, E. M. Bolton, Dr. H. A. Bragg, W. B. Harris, 
Prof. N. B. McKee, R. A. Moore, B. F. Payne, J. W. Ratikin 
and E. F. Tucker. 

Chicago, IIll., Oct. 8.—The last shoot held by the Grand Crossing 
Gun Club was well attended. The old Watson Park, where the 
shoots are now held, echoed as of old with the merry pop of the 
shotgun. 

Jackson, Miss., Oct. 1.—The first shoot given by the Capital 
City Gun Club was held here the last day of September and was 
an innovation to the members. The shooters from clubs ‘in all 
the nearby cities turned out, and they were sorry that there were 
not two days instead of one. Those well versed in the tournament 
business consider this shoot remarkable, as there were but few 
days’ notice given. The new club is composed of sportsmen. 
They put up $100 all through their own efforts, and without the 
assistance of the citizens of Jackson. The trade representatives 
gave much assistance. The well-known Col. Tom A. Divine, of 
Memphis, and Maurice Kaufiman, of New Orleans, were a great 
pair. The scores as given herewith are considered so good that 
the makers thereof feel that no other set of men can duplicate 
them. The contest for the Pastel cup was an exciting one. It 
has been won on very high scores, and this was no exception, as 
Mr. W. H. Clements won out on 59 out of 60. The club is now 
on the way to success, and just watch all the other clubs next 
year and see if Jackson don’t give as fine a shoot as any in the 
South. 

Bloomfield, Neb., Sept. 30.—The much-advertised shoot with a 
large number of prizes came off here during the past two: days, 
and the management are at a loss to know why the shooters did 
not come and stay the whole two days. Of course, the shoot was 
hindered the second day by wind. 

H. G, Taylor, of Meckling, S. D., was high man, and his score 
for the second day is hard to beat, losing but 4 out of 160. The 
home man, F. H. Graham, of Bloomfield, was not busy the last 
day with the management, and he lost but 10 the last day. 

Loup, Neb., Oct. 1—During a two days’ shoot here, in which 
360 targets were thrown, old Dan Bray, the veteran, shone 
out brilliantly. Only a few shot the entire programme through. 
Some of the old-timers were here, viz.: Sievers, of Grand Island; 
Dick Linderman, of Lincoln; Geo. Waddington, of Beatrice; Gus 
Schroeder, of Columbus. The Sock boys were in evidence, and 
while they tied on the handicap, yet Waddington went them two 
better and won out. 

Peoria, Ill., Oct. 3—The regular shoot of the Twin City Gun 
Club was held Sunday. Owing to the expected rainfall, the at- 
tendance was not large. The Peters trophy and the regular medal 
were pulled off. The dark sky caused scores to be low. A. C. 
Conner and H. Baker, of Pekin, had a tilt for Class A, which 
Conner won, with 45 to 43. Class B was won by Geo. W. Her- 
man, with 36. H. H. Martin got 34. There were several visitors 
present. The Peters medal brought out a prolonged shoot-off be- 
tween Conner and Baker, the same being postponed owing to 
darkness, 


Ctocianati Gun Club, 


Cincinnati.—The tie in the Parker prize gun contest was shot 
off on Oct. 7. ‘Lhe ten who were in it were on hand, except 
Herman, who is still in Minnesota, hunting. The weather was al- 
most ideal. The ccnditions could not have been bettered. Messrs. 
Gambell, Van Ness (Don Minto) and Barker, acted as a handi- 
capping ccimmittee to the entire satisfaction of all. The event 
had been well advertised, and the result was a large attendance of 
club members and friends of the shooters, who thoroughly en- 
joyed the excellent exhibition of skill and endurance given by 
the contestants end warmly congratulated the winner, 

The first squad went to the score at 2:20, and the match was 
over at 4:20. Severteen hundred targets were thrown in the two 
hours. In the first 100 four men dropped out, failing to make a 
straight score with the help of their extra targets. This was not 
the fault of the bendicap, but was due to the fact that none of 
them shot up to their average gait. One dropped out in the 
second shoot-cff at 50 targets, the handicaps being split in two, 
teaving four still in the tie. Pohlar, after an exhibition of steadi- 
ness of which he has a right to feel proud, dropped out in the 
fourth shoot-off. In this the handicaps had again been reduced to 
half the previous number of targets. The three who were still 
left in the game faced the traps for what proved to be the last 
time, ani Harig won with the fine score of 48 breaks, a total of 
277 out of the 300 shot at. Randall broke 276 in all, and Norris 
248. Norris is especially deserving of commendation for the great 
improvement he showed. His best score in the series of contests 
was 77.. It was a toss-up between Randall and Harig to the very 
last. Harig gave a great display of nerve in the fourth tie, when 


* he needed the last 20 to “keep in,” and he smashed them all in 


expert style. Randall also gave a fine exhibition in this round, 
missing his last target and scoring 49, 
The race was unquestionably the most hotly contested and the 
best which has been shot on these grounds by club members. 
E. B. Barker referee; Chas. Peters scorer. 
Shdot-off in Parker prize gun contest, 100 targets, handicap 





added targets. The figures denote handicap, broke and total in 

the order given: wo |i ola 

Hdep. Brk. Total. 
23 ««67 95 








Kramer .......-- 
9 100 + Boeh. ........ 30 «88 883 
SB MD Faran cn cccccee 13 «80 93 
8! #100 @8©Pfeffer ........ 24 «AR 82 
Norris ..........26 82 100 
Second shoot-off, 50 targets, handicap: 
Norris 13 39 «=650* )~Randall ......... 5 4 60 
Dick ~~ ee er a | | lee a 
aE, nxrencpens je. | ae 
Third shoot-off, 50 targets, handicap: 
Randall .......... 5 le Ee 13 4 ow 
MEO sess 00se 9. BS Ds Deller sess. cece. 9 4 & 
Fourth shoot-off, 50 targets, handicap: 
Randall ..........3 @ 8& ED. Askeaboes 7 44 650 
eC ae ee , can caeas . a oe 
Fifth shoot-off, 50 targets, handicap 
Harig ......... oes BEE “basccccnsce 3 48 46 


WON‘. cckinsces VY a 


The attendance on Oct. 8 was not up to the mark, only mneen 
taking part in the cash prize event. The day was warm and cloudy, 
and the light was rather poor, but some rather good scores were 
made. 

Four scores were shot in the cup race: Medico 21, 16; Barker 
20, Faran 25. He is now king, and his name adorns the bulletin 
board. ‘There are sixty-five entries for the cup. 

Cash prize gun, 50 targets, distance handicap: Barker (16) 46, 
Norris (16) 45, Maynard (19) 43, Faran (20) 41, Medico (19) 41, 
Peters (19) 39, Don Minto (16) 39, Ackley (15) 39, Block (18) 338, 
Miles (17) 37, Bullerdick (16) 37, Lindsley (16) 37, Teddy (17) 32, 
Pfieffer (16) 30, Nixon (16) 12. 


Notes, 


The Cleveland Gun Club has been presented with a handsome 
sterling silver cup by the Bowler & Burdick Co., to be known 
as the Cleveland Trapshooters’ Handicap trophy. Ten contests 
at 50 targets must be shot to decide the winner. The shooters 
will be divided into classes, so that all will be on as nearly an 
ejual fcoting as possible. The first contest was shot at the 
grounds in Mayfield road, Oct. 8. 

The members of the Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, of Dayton, had 
a pretty day for their medal shoot on Oct. 5, and there was a 
good atincance of shooters. Harry Engle won the contest after 
shcoting off a tie with Lockwood and P. Hanauer, both of whom 
qualified with scores of 25 or better. This is his third win, and 
he stands a gooc chance of catching up with the leaders. Joseph 
Hohm, the oldest member of the club, did some good work, 
breaking 47 out of 50. After the medal race, two team matclies 
were slot, Miler and Hanauer captains. 

Judge John Roehm, a Dayton shooter, has been duck hunting 
at St. Mary’s Reservoir, and in addition to the ducks, he killed a 
fine cormorant, which he will have mounted. 

The Daytgn Sharpshooters are preparing to erect a house on 
their range at Dayton Gun Club’s grounds. J. Charles Hahne 
has drawn the floor plans. 

Judge Marcus Shoup and John W. Eichelberger have returned 
from their hunting trip to New Brunswick, bringing home two 
fine moose heads, the antlers measuring 51 and 53 inches respec- 
tively. The animals were shot by Judge Shoup and Byron Sted- 
man. Stedman and Ed. G. Sander, who started with the party, 
are still in the woods. 

Adam Schantz and Wm. H. Orth will go to Mississippi, deer 
hunting. 

Louis Groneweg and a party of friends have gone to Maine 
for a month’s big-game hunting. 

D. J. Holan, who has served as deputy game warden for over 
two years, has resigned his position. 

The Portage County Gun Club held a two-day tournament at 
Kent, O., on Oct. 4 and 5, which was well attended. On the 
first day twelve events, at a total of 140 targets, were shot, high 
gun going to Fisher on a score of 129. Charlie Young and Rolla 
Heikes tied for second on 128. Snow was third with 127. Thir- 
teen events at a total of 150 targets were run off on the second 
day. High gun for the day went to Snow with 138. Brady 
second with 136. Fisher third with 135. Young, Heikes and 
Trimble tied for fourth on 132 each. High average for the two 
days was won by Snow with 265. Fisher second with 264. Young, 
Heikes and Brady third with 260 each. Trimble fourth with 255. 

Bonasa. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 
Montclair Gun Club, 


Montclair, N. J., Oct. 8—Some seventeen men faced the traps 
to-day. Messrs, Sim Glover, Thorne and Prest were the guests 
of the club. Messrs. Glover and Engle tied for first place in 
Event No. 1, both breaking 23. 

Event No. 2 also was productive of a tie, Messrs. Kendall and 
Glover both breaking 25 straight. r 

Events 3 and 4, best score at 50 birds, prize a gold watch fob 
presented by Messrs. Schoverling & Welles, to be shot for during 
the month of October were won by Mr. Geo. Batten with a score 
of 47. 

The longest consecutive run during the afternoon was made by 
Mr. Kendall, who broke 35. 

The club has offered a silver loving cup to the member who 
makes the longest consecutive run between now and New Year’s 
Day. 





Events: 1234 Events: 12334 
: 25 25 26 25 Targets: 25 25 25 25 
Holloway ....sssee00 e+ os TEED GRRIIIE ive cvccsccces 18 20 16 18 
MERE -denkcapeonasese 18181616 Ba a ikeeliaee -» 21 15 2419 
SEE scovccodes. so 191818 G Batten ........... 18 15 23 24 
Holmes .......s000+ oe EE Get OED “cascedcisocs 23 26 25 21 
TEED cicadoahennestaetct aki ih INE. decvensesn ci ~-®..%.. 
Cockefair ............ 19 21 2218 Hartsherne .......... 1112 915 
CREB ccsccccccccs née: be PEE SEUEEED csecccccsccce - 202118 .. 
Ds pepabsniensagy OR Oe BE BUCO cesecveccscee «eee 15.19 19 20 

Cc Kendall....... 15 25 20 20 

Epwarp WIinstow, Sec’y, 
Trap at Beadford, 


Braprorp, Pa., Oct. 6.—The appended scores are those of a 
live-bird shoot, held on the Wagner Farm to-day: 


Willis .........I11111111110101—13 McCann csenel 011010111111010—10 
i - OL1111011111011—12_ White .........110001111010111—-10 
Mallory, Sr....011N01110111111—12 Cole ..........100001 
Mallory, Jr....101111010011111—11 Costello ......001111111101101I—11 
mee ee _ ageecs) + ee 
Pringle soeees LOLLIIOIOONII aymaker .... 00LlI— 7 
Vantine .......OL1011010111011—10 Stoffer oeeeee e+ O10111111001110—10 
Russell ccooee NCS Bodine ........010100001011101— 7 
Eygabrort ..... 011001011! — 9 Melvin ........000001011001001— 5 
Rice .........-OL1011110100011— 9 
P. McGraw Russgxt, Sec’y. 
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ARTRIDGES 


FOR EXPERT COMPETITIONS. 


United States Cartridge Company. 


Agencies: 


Cecil County Tournament. 


Risinc Sun, Md., Oct. 7.—The fourth annual Cecil county tour- 
nament for amateurs was held here on the 5th and 6th inst., and 
proved one of the most successful shoots ever held in this end 
of the State. The county shooters did not turn out as well as 
expected, but there was a fair showing, especially on the first 
day. The shoot was under the management of H. Linn Worthing- 
ton, and everything came off in good shape, without a hitch of 
any kind. The trap worked fine, and the targets were good break- 
ers and thrown at an even flight of 50yds. 

The office was in charge of Lewis R. Kirk, of Ardmore, Pa., 
and was conducted in a most satisfactory manner. The referee 
and scorer were the Hoover brothers, of baseball fame, and 
Reynolds, the crack Cecil county pitcher, also scored. We had 
in the expert class Mr. J. A. R. Elliott, J. Mowell Hawkins, Mr. 
Emery H. Storr, Mr. Hood Weters and Mr. Frank E. Butler. 
Mr. Hawkins walked away from his field in this class winning the 
average hands down. Elliott was second, Storr third, Butler 
fourth. German beat Worthington 1 target for the amateur aver- 
age, with Ford third and Burroughs fourth, 


Oct. 5, First Day. 


The first day opened with a clear sky and pleasant weather, 
but there was a southwester a-coming over the trap, which kept 
everybody guessing, and lowered the scores. Then again the 
sliding handicap had the shooters to the bad, and Hawkins let 
ten of them slip away from him, while the rest of the bunch were 
not even in sight. Right here was where Capt. Jim Malone landed 
his bumps, and won the amateur average for the day, with 153 
dead ones out of the 180. Poor Hood Waters was clean to the 
bad, but he certainly had an excuse if any one ever had. His 
eyes were in bad shape, he having caught cold in them. He 
should not have shot at all. The scores: 







Events: 1234667 8 9101112 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 151515 Broke. 
BEER. chenceassrncrcencees 12 13 141412 13121413141015 156 
BEE. vaspcssronsauneeones 101012 91013 71311 9 813 127 
SE. cicdesseusecduvarames 10 13 13 12 1212 1211 18121513 —=—:147 
NED cacacsucmnccasnee 12 1415 13 15 14 151414151413 168 
MEE doch cugeueedsesen 710 9 91312121211141210 131 
Worthington .........0008 813 1411 141212141513 914 149 
PE ocnnpectasccccasteses 1212151113 10121410131314 149 
eR ae 11 13 121512 13131211151214 153 
SN, “Sc ecdeeudncassets 14.14 1313 1414131213151115 161 
eee 14 12 15 10 11 12 14 12 11 12:15 13 151 
EOE. cotescccenceses 111310121011 71511141014 138 
ONE  sivcassnscesssaas 121111111011111311101015 136 
PION oo oncccusvecnesecees 10 121111 1114111012111015 138 
Edmundson ..........se08 10 810 8 8 979 911 413 104 
a rer 111113 9121013121011 912 133 
TG socsncescanmececcess WBiSlWMU1IZNW........ ose 
WOGTIION. sicccstcredcrvecs 1115 1014111312.. . 
Sem cccccsccccescoccecs 00 os 11 12 14 13 11:13 ‘ 
DORE cncccodocessecasene 60 06 1013 1313121411...... eee 
WEE osesvase oon co OE MEME: Bape 0 ove 
Roberson ...... 2 8213. . hed 
ATMOUE .ccccccee luLnRiuLy. eee 
Gifford ....... pvenk ab eh ne 24 ii 16 sen 
Sullivan .......... - 13 wate 


Oct. ‘’ Sinall a 


Threatening weather, with some rain, cut the attendance away 
down, but by noon there was a goodly bunch plugging it at them. 
Hawkins again won the average in his class, while Worthington 
led in the Cecil county championship for the L. C. Smith cup. 
This event, which was last on the programme, was as near like 
a good horse race 2s anything could well be. The first heat of 
this race was at 20 singles, use of both barrels, and the second heat 
at 10 pairs. Worthington went straight in the first alone, with 
Gifford a strong second with 19. In the next lap at the doubles, 
Worthington dropped 3 cut of his first 8, and Gifford, straight up 
to then, had him heat; but Worthington went on to his last 12 
like the proverbial lot of bricks, and finished with 17; total 37. 
Gifford lost his nerve in the last and finished with 35. The scores 
for the second day, with the championship scores in detail, follow: 





Events: 123466789 
BIC « ccoccccccccccssccccoocccveces 141313 141213141215 120 
tee *sssc0000 9121113 811111212 97 
Oe ere 1412 13101313131013 11 
Hawkins .......- 13 1414131415151513 126 
England ....... 111210121111141212 106 
Worthington 131312161811141215 118 
German .......+- WLRUNWUW2MU 107 
Burroughs ....... UUuMLRMUUNMH Yd W 
MOOG -cdeob ei chee 161313121114111811 113 
MEME. scgenssvens -liu 7 8B11L1310 94 
U Jackson Ge a6 Ge ae bs cca eo wis 
Riale ‘Scsoess. . 131214121014181012 110 
CEE asics cease tbaveccuasadesy re 1312131012111312 8 104 
Keen ...... dateintovol dae eaev ea aee SER Ee co. soxee © SOMA + 
Sullivan ...cccccsecee Daten edéeeestcine duets, do. co lee.seee. > eb 


All the events the cement des were at 15 meraue, 


Cecil County Championship, 
The Cecil county championship, at 20 singles, use of both barrels 
and 10 pairs, for the L. C. Smith cup: 


497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 





Weetiagiee . oc ccccccseccccscceess 11111111111111111111 


WludwununUnnn oit-37 
GifFOrd ..cccccccccccccsccccccccees 14111111111111101111 

Nlnwii1i010n 10—16—35 
Bathe. ccccccccevescccvccccccscsces 11191111111111101111 —19 

11 11 01 11 10 10 11 01 10 =< 
England ....cccccccsesccccccecees 11111111101111111111 

1010 11 0 00 11 11 11 OL 113-22 
Riale ..cccccccccccccccccccccceeses 11111100111110111111 —i7 

01 11 00 10 11 01 10 11 11 uta 
J Risk .cccccccccccccccceccceccees 11110111100111101111 

10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 Wo 27 
Jackson ....ccccccccccccccccccesoes 11101110111011110111 —16 

10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10—10—26 
Keen ...cccccccccccccccccccccesess 10011111101011111110 5 

10 10 10 00 10 11 10 10 10 10-10-25 
ALMOUL ..cccccccccccccecccccccees 10101010101111010101 —12 

01 10 10 11 00 10 10 10 11 11—12—-24 
U Jackson .....ccccccccccoee coeces 10110110110110110111 


10 10 10 01 01 01 01 01 O1 1 9-23 

The experts also shot in this race for targets. Their scores: 
Hawkins, 20, 19—39; Storr 20, 19—39; Elliott 20 18—38; German 
19 15—34; Foord 20 14—34; Butler 18 13—31; Burroughs 18 12—30 
These scores are of those who shot through the programme on 


one or two days only: ¢ 
1st ‘oom 2d day. Shot at. Broke. 
126 315 294 












Hawkins 
Storr ... 11 315 258 
Elliott 120 315 276 


107 315 268 
113 315 262 


German 
Foord 


Butler .... 97 315 226 
burroughs 107 315 258 
England 106 315 241 
Worthington 118 315 267 
Malone eee 180 153 
Henderson 180 138 
McNeil 180 138 
Edmundson . 180 104 

CEen 2.00. 180 133 


MIE Roi cctlexcsencsvuseure ce 110 135 110 


New London, O., Tournament. 


New Lonpon, O.—The first annual autumn shoot of the New 
London Gun Club took place at the club’s grounds, Sept. 30, 
under most favorable auspices, and is considered by all those per- 
sens who participated in the events as having been a very 
unique, helpful and successful affair. More than fifty shooters, in- 
cluding the professionals—Heikes, Young, Trimble, Le Compte 
and Cross—stood on the firing line, while several hundred spec- 
tators from near and from far, among whom were many women, 
encouraged the shooters by their hearty and generous applause. 
Excepting a high wind part of the time, the day was perfect, and 
the more delightful because no accident or mishap marred the 
occasion. Every detail of this shoot was mastered by the manage- 
ment in advance of the coming of the shooters, so that the day’s 
programme was carried out without any delays, only the day was 
too short for the occasion. Five thousand targets were thrown 
from a Leggett trap. Five large tents pitched in a semi-circle, 
with automobiles, carriages and a throng of well-dressed and well- 
behaved spectators, all of whom were in the best of humor, gave 
the occasion a gala day appearance. 

There were ten events of 10 and 15 targets alternately. There 
were no sweepstake events on the programme, and no prizes 
either in cash or merchandise offered. Excepting this, the shoot 
was conducted along tournament lines. An entrance fee of 1 
cent a target was charged. 

The principal object of this shoot was to give encouragement 
to the coming shooters, in this part of the State, at little expense, 
who hitherto have absented themselves from tournaments wherein 
sweepstake shooting with prizes of merchandise or cash made a 
bid for patronage, because of their inability to compete with the 
more experienced and better shooters. The plan of this shoot 
worked perfectly, to the complete satisfaction of the large number 
of shooters from various points in northern Ohio, who were pres- 
ent and took part in the events, and to the management of this 
tournament, who devised it all. 

Following is the list of shooters and their scores: 





Events: 123 46 678 910 Shot Per 
Targets: 1015 1015101510151015 at. Broke. Cent. 
R O Heikes.... 10131014 915 9151015 12 120 %45 
C A Young..... 7131013 7131015 913 1% 110 8% 
D D Cross...... 812 910 814 8131011 12% 103 82265 
E R Stilson..... 810 713 912 912 813 120 101 8045 
R Trimble...... - 910 912 913 810 615 1% 10 8 
C Le Compte... 813 911 712 812 711 1% 9% 782-5 
R T Terry....... 8141010 710 912 9 9 12% 9 78265 
A TP core 118 818 612 99612 12 § 6 
F McElhinney... 913 910 712 7T1l 710 12% % 16 
R J Smith..... - 914 818 710 91210.. 110 92 «= «83 7-11 
L Farnsworth.. 710 810 815 811 6 8 1% 9 1245 
Dr J H King... 8 810 8 714 810 611 18 90 +72 « 
i, adsworth... 810 710 811 78 7122 128 8 7025 
A Mowrey... 710 712 6 9 811 710 12 % 6845 
C Mansfield..... 7 8 612 910 612 77 12% 8 6625 
Cc oe $8105 849813868 1% 7 63145 
F B Gott....... 6 3510 811 811 411 123 Tl 6136 
} San. 37687662610 1% 6 6515 
M Star... 465612378871 15 @ 6145 


LOWELL, MASS. 





















J_F Ryland...... 61148567859 18 69 8651-5 

F H Stilsor - 41111 310 78 6 5.. 110 65 59 1-11 

Geo Ewing. 5546877748 1% 61 48 45 

L amet 5686492 3 311 125 68 46 2-5 

6847284648 1% 57 «645 3-5 
611585949.... 100 56 56 

jv 00 'ee ee Gib OR SB vii} 56 74 2-3 

4.. 81210 9 4.. 70 47 67 1-7 

os oo ce AA 6 8 EL 65 42 64 8-13 

«on SOE ES FF 75 38 50 2-3 
6773226 2 100 35 35 
es 50 33 66 
B J Stahl.. sucotvee 1 OEY 50 30 60 

J McElhinne ooo ee 5 8S 8 3 60 29 48 1-3 
E McKinney. 4678 3.. 60 27. 4 
E Zimmerma eco ee oe 12 4 6 6 50 27 =s«B4 
G Bailey.. lb 64.. 50 26 2, 

W Smith . « $3 €.. 35 26 742-7 

E E Miller - 44465 65 25 38 6-13 

S Buswell .. 6765... 60 2 864123 
G A Davidson. - $776 50 23 46 
Dr C T King. 13875 50 22a 
D F White.. eee ee 710 4 35 21 60 

W_ B Hart - 696 35 20 671-7 
J Mahan... - 810. 25 18 «72 
T Fast ae ne * 25 12 48 
F Swanger 6 6 25 12 48 
G Prosser... 3 8 25 il 44 
G C Cassell. 35 25 8 32 

C Motter.. veces See dev teeeee 30-7) (BB18 
E C Elder...... .. ss cc ee cee ce 6 15 6 40 


Homer—Ogden Tournament. 


Homer, IIl.—The dedication shoot of the Homer-Ogden Gun 
Club, held at Homer, IIl., Sept. 28 and 29 was a decided success, 
both in attendance and the matter in which it was conducted. 

The new club house was not as nearly completed as the boys 
would like to have it, but it answered the purpose. 

The first day twenty-seven shooters faced the traps. W. R. 
Crosby won high expert average, and C. B. Wiggins the amateur 
average. E. M. Stoner won the handsome gold medal for the 
highest score in the two last events of 25 targets each. 

The second day twenty shooters were in attendance. Mr. 
Crosby again landed the high expert average, and Dr. E. P, 
Lawrence, of Lincoln, Ill., made the high amateur average. 

In the 100-target race for the gun, C. B. Wiggins was the 
lucky man with a score of 90 from the 20yd. mark. 

Merchandise prizes were distributed to the lower averages. 

The Homer-Ogden squad made a good showing for the home 
club. 

The targets on the second day were something fierce. 

Crosby broke 106 out of 125 and Lawrence 104 out of the same 
number the second day. 

C. B. Wiggins won the general amateur average for the shoot. 
W. H. Clay, of St. Louis, won the boots for the second average. 
Guy Burnside won the trapshooter’s jacket for third average. 
William McKinley won the sole leather suit case for the fourth 
average. 

Mr. Keck, the one-armed shooter, is a wonder. 

The club is unanimous in its praise of the squad hustler, Mr. 
Brounough, and Leslie Standish, the cashier. 

Good crowds visited the grounds each day. 


Sept. 28, Firet Day. 


Shot at. Bacbe. Shot at. Broke. 








MD dsccvasres 150 McKinley ......... 15 

Cadwallader ....... 150 129 Mulford Aenea 150 ii 
Crosby ....000.200.. 150 144 MOOR, Grctiscdecwkess 150 120 
Oe reer 150 135 MOMMIG xcs céscvctae 120 67 
Dr Lawrence ..... 150 107 SED Tnakeecdac -150 125 
Veitmeyer ......... 150 121 EMGOE -cscsce - & 48 
a 150 117 Van Gundy -150 120 
BOPMED sccccoscces 150 129 Stoner ...... -150 112 
ED = Wivdedeiecens 150 134 Harris -120 88 
Clay teevecescvetecs 150 135 Funk . -150 112 
MEEEIED “ chcscedeane 150 142 Stillwell -120 79 
Hetty Sanaqnenneabad = = ieericks - 60 48 

artman ........+.. ee 
Clark ? _ = 





Heikes 98 
Burmister 83 
Cadwallader ....... 1195 78 
Crosby 2 99 
Burnside .......... 125 100 RECUR cadcvedes 125 9t 
a ae 125 104 ~—s Hefly 89 
OM vedic cvdesetes 125 97 McKinley 97 
Van Gundy ........ 1% 87 Deitrick 59 
Stillwell ....cccccecs 125 91 Harris .... 31 
Lawrence ......0.- 125 104 Helton .... 45 








Natfonal Gun Club, 


InpranaPo.ts, Ind., Oct. 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: Effective 
this date; Mr. Jas. W. Bell has been appointed secretary and 
treasurer of the National Gun Club, succeeding F. M. Holloway, 

resigned. : ; J. M. Litzy, President, 
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W. P. T. S. L. at Allegheny. 


Pitrssurc, Pa., Oct. 8.—The closing tournament of the Western 
Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League, held Oct. 4 and 5, under the 
auspices of the North Side Gun Club on the grounds of the 
Herron Hill Gun Club, at Davis Island, was a great success. 
While the attendance was not as large as expected, the shoot was 
nevertheless a first-class one in every respect, and during the two 
days 10,000 targets were trapped. 

The trade was represented by Luther J. Squier, H. P. Fessenden, 
H. G. Watson and Chas. G. Grubb. 

L. B. Fleming managed the shoot, and wishes to extend thanks 
to Messrs. Grubb, Fessenden and Watson for their untiring efforts 
to keep things moving rapidly. 

Through the kindness of Mr. G. E. Painter, his fine steam yacht, 
the Wauneta, was placed at the disposal of the shooters and their 
friends, and made the run of eight miles to and from the shooting 
grounds each day. As the yacht passed the Pittsburg Exposition 
on the return trip the second day the shooters aboard were given 
a rare treat in the way of speed, the Wauneta running the last 
half mile at a speed close to thirty miles an hour. Those aboard 
will never forget that boat ride, and it is indeed doubtful if Mr. 
Painter ever forgets the rousing cheers given him as the boys 
stepped ashore. 

ligh average the first day was made by J. T. Atkinson, of 
New Castle, Pa., who broke 166 out of 175 bluerocks; Kelsey, of 
Pittsburg, second, with 165; L. B. Fleming third with 164, and 
Calhoun, Irwin, Walker and Davis fourth with 163. 

Long runs for the tournament were Hickey 97, Fleming 82, 
Squier 54, and Atkinson 51. High average for the two days was 
made by Kelsey, who broke 332 out of 350. J. F. Calhoun was 
second with 327, Atkinson and Squier third with 326, Irwin and 
Davis fourth with 321, Fleming fifth with 314, and West sixth with 
311. 

The League team race was won by Herron Hill and Scottdale 
teams, with North Side Gun Club second. The six-man team 
race for a purse of $120 between the All-Pittsburg team and the 
Baldwin Gun Club team, of Carrick, Pa, was won by the 
former team, with a margin of 80 targets. 






AO scbewsseonecvovscsevsevnbesncese 65 350 
EMER  cedoesccnsenconcosbnconpance vet 163 164 350 327 
Ce 160 350 326 
ST. chicas boabeobovaescesbbtsbusesall 164 350 326 
EER pocsseconssvcevece . i 158 350 321 
ee 158 350 321 
DEE cnvocnncesvescotocesescobovssne 150 360 314 
BONE Bhnsaeensscvasecresssuccseoonsounl 5 155 350 311 
i. ME 6) snnsbwovcnvesvsspentusneee f 157 350 311 
SEE conccevccvevesccnccsesonscoeses y 165 350 307 
OA, Fe EN cs sebssnncnnsesevenesiesio’ 3 158 350 304 
EEE. Sébestsnccvencttesepercossseente 144 350 303 
AMETOWS cocccccoveccscccvess 138 350 291 
DL: ccitbesusebesesconne 123 350 257 
ee re 148 350 285 
NT wndyneevabasdsoceonen 166 265 255 
Riley ..... see 240 
Garland 154 _ 213 
Walker 17% 163 
BEE “buteeses . eos one 
eT et 155 

William ese 

Thompson .......+++ee00e d 98 

Baker cee 

Martin on 

Reed 107 

Good .. coe 

Cochran . 

W Hoffman 92 

Anderson sae 

}] Hoffman 72 

Kirchman . 70 

Wagner 70 

Mack .. seve 69 

SMAHET ccccccccccccccccccccccccs . 64 

PORE coscccccscevccvcccccccscsesces ° 60 

PRRET cccccscccevcccscccecceevcesce 38 

PERK cdnvevvcccccccscocecessceocesese 3 

SENET, cic onsensebasstpnhohesenbevs 29 

BOCOREE ccccccccccccvcecesevceveccen pee 24 

PRCROWEES ccccecccccvccscccscscsveccocecce 16 





Independent—Allentown, 

Easton, Pa., Oct. 1—The deciding shoot between the Allen- 
town Rod and Gun Club, of Allentown, Pa., and the Independent 
Gun Club, of Easton, Pa., was held to-day near Acker’s Hotel, 
South Bethlehem, on new grounds, just completed. 

The Easton shooters came out the winners by a very close mar- 
gin, which can be noted by the scores. Comment is necessary 
on the low scores made by many of the shooters, and it was on 
account of the very strong wind blowing across the trap, which 
made the flight of the targets snake-like, and in consequence 
many birds were missed by shooters which under ordinary condi- 
tions would have been broken. 

This last match won by the Easton shooters put them in the 
position of the champion ten-man team in this section of the 
State, having defeated all comers either in a series of matches or 
single matches. 

Rumors are afloat that the Independent boys will shortly be 
challenged by a Philadelphia team, and be given a chance to see 
whether they can defeat a team composed of the best shots in 
that section. 


BAKER GUNS SHOOT HARD 


and are SAFE. 


The following are the scores, showing that the Independent 
team won by one bird: 

Easton Team—Pleiss 23, Snyder 15, Housman 22, Francotte™ 19, 

‘ H. Miller 15, J. Heil 16, Brunner 17, Markley 20, W. H. Maurer 
19, J. E. Maurer 18; total 184. 

Allentown Team—Schliecher 22, Kramlich 23, Englert 19, Knauss. 
19, M. Desch 16, A. Heil 14, A. Fried 15, A. Desch 10, Brey 23, 
M. Desch 22; total 183. 

Epw. F. Marx.ey, Sec’y I. G. C. 


Beoken Bow ‘Tournament. 


Broxen Bow, Neb., Sept. 29.—The tournament of the Broken 
Bow Gun Club was held on Sept. 29 and 30. 
The weather on the first day was clear and warm. 


In the afternoon of the second day it rained hard. 

Events: 123 46 678 9101112 Shot 

Targets: 15 15 20 156 15 20 15 15 20151520 =3=at. Broke. 
C D Linderman.... 13 12 16 14 11 15 141419141420 200 176 
| i SES: 91316121117121414...... 150 18 
W PME pocccebee -» 13 12 18 12 1217 1313 1813 1219 20 = 8 172 
G J Campbell...... 13 12 17 1418 18 15 1217121317 200 178 
W A Waddington. 15 14 20 15 14 20 15 15 2015 1419 200 19 
G L Carter........ 13 14 20151419 .. .. 19151419 170 162 
G Sievers ..cccccce 13 13 19 1113 1913 15 20141319 200 182 
BD. DD. Betmocccoccce 15 14 20 15 14 20 151319141517 200 191 
O Tappan ....... » DIEM WWM .. 2s sve cance “SE 76 
TF RR cb0ceee op ce bb. 00 06/00. 00 OD os be Uae 45 3B 
© BERRY oe ccccccs we 26 00 66s 00 -- 1811 .. 20 55 49 
Capt A BH Hardy. 0:00 oo co 0c oe os oe BOMB 70 62 
Be TE DRoecie 66 06 26.4600 Be ve He 46 35 25 


Denver Post cup trophy, distance handicap, 50 targets; scores: 

W. A. Waddington, Beatrice. Neb., (19) 35; D. D. Bray, Colum- 
bus, Neb., (19) 48; Geo. L. Carter, Lincoln, Neb., (19) 44; Gus 
Sievers, Grand Island, Neb. (18) 40; J. J. Seaney, Milldale, Neb. 
(18) 35, C. D. Linderman, Cortland, Neb. (18) 40; G. J. Campbell, 
Broken Bow, Neb. (18) 37; F. Miller, Berwyn, Neb. (18) 38; C. 
Seaney, Milldale, Neb. (17) 38; Capt. A. H. Hardy, Lincoln, Neb. 
(16) 42; H. L. Kerr, Ansley, Neb. (16) 28; Guy E. Sievers, 
Broken Bow, Neb., (16) 27. 

Each of the following was at 20 targets: 






Events: 1 2 3 Shotat. Broke. 
Gus Beevers ..ccccccccccceccece -- 19 19 17 65 
H err. 4614 8 36 
G J Campbel 20 18 18 56 
Guy E Sievers. 15 10 24 


14 16 19 
20 19 19 


S8SSSSSSS 
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Fred Brown ....... <a 


oe 20 1 
A. J. Ettiorr. 


Indiana State Champlonship, 


Fr. Wayne, Ind., Oct. 2—The contest for the State champion- 
ship of Indiana and the gold medal emblematic of it took place 
on the grounds of the Corner Rod and Gun Club to-day. 

A preliminary at 25 targets served as a means of settling some 
differences of opinion concerning the relative shooting skill of 
Messrs. Henry Hockmeyer and H. A. Witte, for a purse of $10. 
Witte won by a score of 19 to 8. 

Several hundred spectators witnessed the main contest. It 
was a close race from start to finish. The birds were good. The 
weather was cloudy. The boundary was 40yds., and each con- 
testant lost two dead out. Mr. G. Williamson, of Muncie, Ind., 
acted as referee, and Mr. Dark, of Indianapolis, acted as scorer. 

The tie will probably be shot off on Oct. 22. 

This is the second tie of Messrs. Clark and Witz for the State 





championship. Scores: 

M Witzigreuter . .22222%22222222122222220122222221 *22222222022222202—45, 

H M Clark...... 2222922820202 2222222222 222222222 2022292222222 —45, 
Target match, 25 bluerocks: 

Wiitzigreuter ...c.rccccccccccccccsccsccccces 1011111111011111111111111—23 

CMake coccsccccccccccvccecccwcovescccsccese 111.1111101110111111111100—21 
Match at 25 bluerocks: 

Hockemeyer .......+.- wececescsccccccocoes 0010010000100110101010100— 8 

Witte cccccccvcceccnccvccpesvcccosesvesess 1110101001111101111110111—19 


In addition to the local sportsmen who witnessed the match, 
there were a score or more from Wabash, Huntington and Roan- 
oke. A crowd of Clark’s friends came up from Wabash, headed 
by “Wampus” Flynn, and Herman Kronk led a delegation of 
Huntingtonians. About a dozen marksmen from Roanoke were 
also among the spectators. 


Ashland Gun Club, 


Lexincton, Ky., Sept. 30.—The contest for the Ashland Gun 
Club championship and the gold medai, resulted as follows: 


W Henderson, 28. .2220212112— 9 2201222*21— § 





R R Skinner, 28..2222*2212i— 9 010*200120— 4 
V Dodge, 28.......- . -011121*120— 7 
T Satterwhite, 26...1 . -12220011%0— 6 
R H Smith, 2 . -.122220°120— 7 
F Corbin, 26. W Van Deren, 28..200°0102*.— 4 

Harp, 28.... S S Penny, 28...... 02220220°0— 5 
i H Sellers, 26....21 H_ Skannell, 28. .0102022222— 7 
C F Helm, 2..... Curry, 28..... -- .0220100°21— 5 


Shoot-off tie for championship: 


Henderson, 28 
Skinner, 28 ..... 





MY 


New York Athletic Club, 


Travers Istanp, N. Y., Oct. 8.—Although the day was perfect 
for target shooting, only a small number of members appeared at 
the regular shoot. On actount of several members complaining of 
easy targets, all three traps were screwed up to throw the targets 
‘Téyds., and the result can be plainly seen below. 

Mr. Barnes was an easy winner in event No. 1, as well as No. 
4. Both of these events were for silver loving cups. Mr. S. 
Scott, a guest, although not shooting in his usual good form, cap- 
tured three events. 

The star event was No. 6, for a very handsome trophy, which 
was won by Mr. Perkins. 

The last two events were won by Mr. Greiff, who had shot very 
badly in all events except the seventh and eighth. 

Event 1, 25 targets, handicap allowance added. Gus E. Greiff 
broke ‘19, plus 1, equal 20; F. L. Barnes, 19-4-23; L. G. Schroeder, 
11-7-18; F. W. Perkins, 14-4-18; S. Scott, 9-7-16. 

Event 2, 15 targets, handicap allowance added: Barnes, 7-2-9; 
Greiff, 10-0-10; Perkins, 8-2-10; Scott, 7-4-11; Schroeder, 3-4-7. 

Event 3, 25 targets: Perkins, 13-5-18; Greiff, 16-1-17; Scott, 
13-6-19; Schroeder, 9-7-16; Barnes, 10-4-14. 

Event 4, 25 targets: Scott, 10-414; Schroeder, 7-7-14; Barnes, 
14-5-19; Greiff, 16-2-18; Perkins, 10-5-15. 

Event 5, 25 targets: Schroeder 14-7-21; Perkins, 12-6-18; Scott, 
17-6-23; Greiff, 18-2-20; Barnes, 15-4-19. 

Event 6, 25 targets: Greiff, 19-2-21; Barnes, 11-4-15; Perkins, 
17-7-24; Schroeder, 13-7-20; Scott, 6-5-11. 

Event 7, 25 targets: Barnes, 14-5-19; Perkins, 16-6-22; Scott, 
12-5-17; Schroeder, 10-7-17; Greiff, 22-2-24. 

Event 8, 15 targets: Barnes, 11-3-14; Perkins, 7-411; Scott, 6-4-10; 
Schroeder, 5-4-9; Greiff, 14-1-15. 





Pleasure Gun Club, 


Enctewoop, N. J., Oct. 9.—Several members of the Fairview 
Gun Club visited us on Saturday and added greatly to the sport 
of the day. Events 5 and 6 were at 12 doubles and 1 single. 







Events: [2 Bee eS lhe 
Targets: 2% 26 25 25 25 25 2 2 15 
Von Lengerke ae «se. SLU om ine on. ov 
OER Susdveddsuncooneec oon ER 6e- Ee SP oe OOD te 
SBWEF 22. .cccccccccccccces ote GP Mes FR ae Ee. “ne Ee. ve 
ee ca 8 BD 29. Bae. ae ©. os 
Co See wo BB... B. ++ 
a oben ch Be yt. 0 we ce Ges 
I eae ee as san I aS. oo 

oe -an 25 UE 40: ok be; os 

so a a ee 

F Westervelt asserne Bw Bw eM «s 
Oe sass es 6h 00. EP Oe ae es. oe. 
C Westervelt ees. 0s. 0h 06 OE sb. a as og 0 
Bn cecedevecsedeccncoctse eit - de eb ae? Get pe ML. ae oe 
W Westervelt cece ce co cs se 66 ee) sc ce 8 
By. BEATER cosccveccocccccvccsescoces 3 


<a “WESTERVELT, ‘Sec’y. 





- Indianapolis Gun Club. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Oct. 1—The scores made at the practice 
shoot of the Indianapolis Gun Club to-day follow: 





Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 

Parry . 145 122 TE cccesocendosase 130 101 
Tacks . 106 Alexander - 50 il 
Moore .. 99 Schilling 125 88 
Dixon .. 107 Clifford -100 42 
Medico . 132 mos . 35 12 
Gregory 115 Morrison . 6 16 
Anderson . 110 ib - 45 29 
Armstrong ......... 73 Moller -125 4 
Williams ..... e020 10 Wands .. 125 

Finley ........ aes 64 Springsteen . - 30 13 
SE ci cmcninssbauns 21 Dickman . - 80 7 


For Morrison cup, 50 targets each: 

Eighteen yards: Parry 41, Tacks 43, Finley 41, Bell 39. 
Seventeen yards: Moore 30, Dixon 25, Medico 34, Gregory 36. 
Sixteen yards: Anderson 37, Armstrong 23, Hice 21. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


World’s Fair Scenic Route. 


Because of its magnificent mountain, river and cafion scen 
its famous battlefields, and points of interest, and because of it 
superior equipment and physical condition, providing all the com- 
forts and safeguards of twentieth century travel, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio is unquestionably the most attractive route between the 
Atlantic Seaboard and the Mississippi Valley. World’s Fair and 
through tickets by this route allow ap-erer at Virginia Hot 
Springs and Greenbrier White Sulphur, the two most fashionable 
and famous mountain resorts in the country. Solid trains Wash- 
inawon » =, Louis, with New York connection via Pennsylvania 

ailroad.—Adv. 


If Your Wife Would Like It 


ou better go out and look at that piece of property near New 
‘ork city, where, within 48 minutes from the Grand Central 
Depot, one may have trout and game and the sound of rushing 
—s and country scenery all about him. It is advertised in 
this issue, 








A South Carolina Shooting Tract 


is advertised for exclusive rental in another column of this issue. 


The dealer never offers a substitue for YOUR benefit. Insist on 


LLERIT i 


The Perfected Bulk 


SMOKELESS. 


WON at New York State Shoot 


Third General Average in State Events. Ties for First Place in Audubon Handicap and makes 


H single day’s score in 


State Events—158 out of 165. Amateur Records. 


Other Wins with MULLERITE are: 


They are noted for this wherever known, and that is 

almost everywhere. Ask the man who owns one. 

Fine Trap and Medium Field Grades, $25.00 to $200.00 and up. 
Inquire of your dealer or send for full descriptions. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Cer. Liberty & Sehee! Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 


Point Breeze, Pa., Sept. 3d, 1st Av. (Ama b 

Ossining, N-Y., Sept sth: 19t Av. & Champiegshi 
of Westchester county with longest Straight Run 
46 (Amateur). 


) 
Kenton, Ohio, Sept. sth, 2d A (Amateur). 
Middletown, N.Y. Sept. 16th, Ch. Ora (Am. 
North Branch Sotto ieee” 


Rahway, N. ait ely 1st Av. & Silver Cup(Am.) 


SCHOVERLING & WELLES, 2 Murray St., New York. 


Dealers in GUNS, FISHING TACKLE, BOATS, KODAK 
and GENERAL Goons. a 
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MORE CHAMPIONSHIPS FOR 


“INFALLIBLE” 


Mr. Ben Starr, of Paducah, Ky., wins Live Bird Championship of Kentucky 
with score of 60 straight. Mr. T. H. Clay, Jr., at Mt. Sterling, May asth, | 
won Kentucky Target Amateur Championship with score of 95 ex 100. | 

Both victors won with “INFALLIBLE.” 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


DISEASES OF DOGS, 


Hursing vs. Dosing, | 


A Treatise on the Care of Dogs in Health and 
Disease. By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”), 
Author of “Training vs. Breaking.” 161 
pages, cloth. Price $1.00. 


This work, from the pen of “Shadow,” will have 
@ hearty welcome. It comes from one who 
writes from full knowledge. “The results of 
more than fifty years of experience are here | 
given,” writes the author, “and I assure the | 
reader that no course of conduct is advised, no 
treatment recommended, no remedy prescribed, 
that has not been thoroughly tried and tested by 
the writer and is believed to be entirely trust- 
worthy in every respect.” Sent postpaid on re 
ceipt of price, $1.00. ‘ 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. 


Camn Life in the Woods, 


And the Tricks of tTrappmg anc ‘rap Making. 
Containing hints on camp shelter, all the tricks 
and bait receipts of the trapper, the use of the 
traps, with instructions for the capture of all 
fur-bearing animals. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 300 pp. Price $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





inflamed eyes, 

for sties, sore eye- 

balls and lids, in fact for any 
painful injury to the eye, use 


PONDS 
EXTRACT 


n hazel containing wood alcohol isextremely 
ee totheeye. Accept no substitate. 
Sold only in sealed bottles under buff wrapper 
Pond’s Extract Co. offers three prizes of $25, $15 
and $10 respectively, to the three persons omaing, 
on or before Dec. 1st, 1904, the largest number 0: 





words which rhyme with \ Extract.” 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Hunting in Meay Lands. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: Theodore Roosevelt 
and George Bird Grinnell. Vignette. New York: Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company, 1895. Price, $2.50. 


Contents: Hunting in East Africa, W. A. Chanler. To the Gulf of Cortez, 
George H. Gould. A Canadian Moose Hunt, Madison Grant. A Hunting 
Trip in a Elliott Roosevelt. Dog Sledging in the North, D. M. Bar- 
ringer. Wolf Hunting in Russia, Henry T. Allen. A Bear Hunt in the 
Sierras, Alden Sampson. The Ascent of Chief Mountain, Henry L. Stimson. 
The Cougar, Casper W. Whitney. Big Game of Mongolia and Tibet, W. W. 
Rockhill. Hunting in the Cattle Country, Theodore Roosevelt. Wolf Cours- 
ing, Roger D. Williams. Game Laws, Charles E. Whitehead. Protection 
of the Yellowstone National Park, George S. Anderson. The Yellowstone 
National Park Protection Act. Head Measurements of the Trophies at the 
a Square Garden Sportsmen’s Exposition. National Park Protective 

ct. , 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 


a 





When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest and Stream.” 


“CAMMEYER” ? er" 2'Suoe 


MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT. 








Hunting and Sporting Boots and Shoes of all kinds, materials 


and styles for all sports and pastimes. 


Our Sporting Footwear is noted for superiority and our prices for inferiority. 


FOREST, AND. STREAM, 






sHoT 


|" you have never 
X a Gun YOU ought wight 
to try it. We began the manufacture of Shot Guns in the early Sixties; we 
have made a study of the needs in our line and we are equipped to supply the 
requirements of the man who has never owned a gun. — The man who shoots 
already knows us. We will cheerfully give information and we can prove to 


you that we make the Best and Cheapest Gun on earth. Write to-day. Addsess 


PARKER. BROTHERS, 


No. 31 Cherry Street, - ~ Meriden, Conn, 


KIRKWOOD BROS., 
‘23 Elm Street, - - - BOSTON, MASS. 


GUNS AND SPORTSMAN’S SUPPLIES. 
FINE GUN REPAIRING OF ALL DESCRIPTION. 


AMERICAN GUN COMPANY 


HAMMER and HAMMERLESS 







Five Grades, Hammer, - - 
Three Grades, Hammerless, $25, $27 and $30. 

12 G, 30 and 32 inches. Plain steel, laminated{and Damascus barrels. Machine made. Parts interchangeable 
and can be furnished at small cost. Good sound guns at lower price than any other make of same grade 
KNICKERBOCKER HAMMERLESS fust out. Best low-priced! gun on the market. 


| THE H. @ D. FOLSOM ARMS CO.. 314 Broadway, New York. 


$12 to $15. 
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Johnson Johnson 
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OTR Tarceinyias| 
for Safety - 
Renowned 
for Accuracy: 


The Standard 
by which others 
are judged: 


ee 


There is no boot or shoe that you may desire but you can get it here without. Has the 


waiting or delay, and in any size you want, of better quality of material and 


higher grade of workmanship and at less price than at any other store. 
Cammeyer’s Non-Aqua Strictly Waterproof 
GUARANTEED 


The only Truly Water-Tight Leather Boot 
made in the World. 







Correct Hunting Boots for women 


Guaranteed Waterproof. Exactly same style 
ascut. Tan Grain Leather, with strap tops, 
double sole, 


$8.00 


Catalog + mailed 
Free on appli- 
cation, 
Mail orders 
carefully and 
promptly filled. 






ALFRED J. CAMMEYER, Sixth Av., cor. 20th St., NEW YORK. 


Lareest 
Sale of any 


Boot Revolver in 


the World: 
lver Johnsons 


15-inch Russet Waterproof Boots, - - - = - -« «- « $10.00 ANIL . L Wc i 
10-inch Russet Waterproof Boots, strapsattop, - - - - 8.00 i 
The Reguiar Lace, Black Corduvan, Enamel and Russet Grain, - 7.00 Works 


Mitel ime Chee 


Vow Fork WANE a 
ILI Chambers St 





~~ 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





IN THE HANDS OF MILITARY MARKSIMEN 
Peters Ammunition 
DEMONSTRATES 


Seabury Long Range Match. 
N. R. A. Members’ Match. 
Inspectors’ Match. 

Hayes Match. 


Ail Comers Short Range Match. 
All Comers Mid Range Match. 
All Comers Long Range Match. 


98 CHAMBERS ST. 
NEw vork: | 7, H. KELLER, M’g'r 





Meany Match. 
Spencer Match. 
All Comers Military Revolver Match. 
Rapid Fire Military Revolver Match. 


ITS SUPERIORITY. 


Any Revolver Match. Laflin & Rand Revolver Aggregate 


Pistol Match. Match. ; 
IntereClub Match, highest individual Reading Match. 
score. Revolver Bobber Match. 


AT CREEDMoork 


Re-entry Revolver Match. 
Rapid Fire Re-entry Revolver Match, 
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Trout and Game Near 
New York City. 


Forty-eight minutes from Grand Central Depot 
in New York, by train, and seven or eight min- 
utes more by automobile, will take one to a big 
rapid, rocky trout stream that is stocked and 
protected for miles, flowing through a forest of a 
thousand acres, with cliffs and valleys, and the 
home of partridges, quail, woodcock, ducks, foxes, 
minks, raccoons, otters and other birds and ani- 
mais in aburdance. Only a short distance away 
there are two towns, whose residents are fond of 
golf, tennis, sailing, scootering, bathing, skating, 
driving, and entertaining, and who have the best 
of schools and social surroundings, beside being 
near enough to New York to run in and out daily 
on_ business. 

Few people know that any such stream exists, for 
it runs the thirty miles of its course without pass- 
ing through a town, and few know of the wild 
tract so near to the city, for it is in the hands 
of three or four owners, who enjoy having such a 
retreat, where one can live near Adirondack-like 
scenery, besides having plenty of room for his 
horses and cows and dogs, and his orchards and 
gardens. 

The owner of a part of the tract will sell 130 
acres for $25,000, to a desirable neighbor who 
would agree not to further subdivide the land. 

An attractive country house can be built of the 
local loose rock, where the rush of the river can 
be heard day and night, and where the eleva- 
tion gives a beautiful building site. 

It is not much trouble to go out and look at 
the place, and it is worth a trip, whether one 
purchases or not. 

Several men who have seen the place wished 
to buy it at once, but their wives did not agree 
to it. What the owner wants is to find some 
one who wife has similar tastes regarding such 


roperty. 
Rapes’ R. M., 616 Madison Ave., New York. 17 





EXECUTORS’ SALE.—Sporting gentlemen are 
invited to investigate the sale of a magnificent 
poe? of land situated in the healthy, rolling up- 
lands of North Mississippi. The tract consists of 
som cores, lies upon the Frisco Railroad, and is 

miles from Memphis, Tenn. It has upon it a 
fine old residence, which would make an ideal 
club house. Among other advantages offered are 
good soil, good water, salubrious climate, and this 
country is the home of the fox and the partridge. 
This property will go to the highest bidder on 
Monday, Nov. 7, 1! at Hernando, Miss. For 
further information apply. to ILLER & 
SAUaIE, Executors, iller, Miss. Inclose 

mp. 18 





THE PEA ISLAND GUNNING CLUB, 
with club house near New Inlet, North Caro- 
lina, wishing to increase its membership to 
eighteen, offers for sale two in its capital 
stock at the par value of $400 each. For infor- 


mation address the secretary, LOUIS B. BISHOP, 
M.D., %6 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. me 





Property for Sale. 


- Yachting, Shooting, Fishing,’ 
GREAT SOUTH BAY, LONG ISLAND. 


Se 


FOR SALE ON VERY EASY TERMS, OR 
TO RENT FOR THE SEASON. 


Cottage of eleven rooms; Carriage house, with 
living rooms for coachman and family; Laundry; 
Wheel house. Hot and cold water, electric light 
in house, carriage-house and laundry. Three 
minutes’ walk to bay. Photos, terms, etc. Ad- 
dress OWNER, Care Forest and Stream. 





SALMON FISHING. 


offered for lease; one of the best and most con- 
venient salmon rivers in Canada on the North 
Shore of the St. Lawrence, 48 hours by steamer 
from Quebec, making trip every ten days. Well 
built, comfortable camp, six buildings, three 
miles from seacoast; seven salmon pools; good 
fishing for three rods; probable catch, 200 salmon; 
average weight, 13 pounds. Canoes and campin 
outfit included in lease. Price reasonable. Ade 
dress W. SCOTT, 72 Hutchison St., Montreal. 


HOW TO BUILD THEM, 


BY PARKER B, FIELD, 
With a plan and all dimensions. 48 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 


POREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, 





MASON’S DECOY FACTORY. 


Largest Manufacturers of Cedar Decoys 


High grade goods our specialty. Our‘ Premier’’ Model 
is positively the finest decoy ever manufactured (see cut made 
from a photo) We also make Swan, Goose, Curlew, Snipe, 
Plover, etc. Write for new catalogue. 


W. J. MASON, 456-464 Brooklyn Av., Detroit, Mich. 


Disappearing Target Match. 


High scores in U. S. Revolver Military 
Re-entry Pistol Match. 


Championship and Military Record 
Matches. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 


STEVENS 


HAT is the use of worry- 

ing what firearms to 

obtain, so long as “STEVENS” 

spells ‘‘Guaranteed for Quality” 

and maintain their present high 
standard of excellence P 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, IIL 
Charles G. Grubb, Pittsburg, Pa. 

F. B. Chamberlain Co., St. uis, Mo. 

Pacific Hardware and Steel Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


OUR LINE: 
RIFLES, PISTOLS, SHOTGUNS. 


Ask your dealer for our Products, | Send for 
and insist on getting them. New Catalog 


Have you tried that new Puzzle of ours? We 
shall take pleasure in forwarding this attractive 
and interesting novelty to any address upon 
receipt of two 2c. stamps. 


Address “Puzzle Department.” 


J. STEVENS ARMS @ TOOL CO. 


P. O. Box 5668, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, ° . MASS. 








in the World. 











DELIGHTF VL. INSTRUCTIVE. 


My Angling Friends. 


BY FRED MATHER. 


& Second Series of Men I Have Fished With: Cloth 360 pages, with 13 il- 
lustrations. Price, $2. 


‘As the delightful character sketches which Mr, Mather wrote for Forest 
‘AND STREAM were among the best things ever printed in that journal, so the 
volume made up of the first chapters of the series has had wide popularity and 
taken a secure place among the classics of American angling literature. The 
welcome given that book has prompted the publication of a second one, con- 
taining almost all of the chapters not included in the first. 

The second book has all the characteristics of the first—the same insight into 
human nature, the experience-taught philosophy of life, the kindly humor, and 
the touch that stirs to deeper feeling and moistens the eye. The interest is sus- 
tained throughout, and there is here, too, a quality which has been often re- 
marked of Mr. Mather’s writings, his faculty of imparting a vast fund of in- 
struction in the art of angling and natural history without being in the least 
pedantic or assuming to sct himself up as an instructor. 

“My Angling Friends” is uniform in size and style of type and paper and bind- 
ing with “Men I Have Fished With.” The subjects of the sketches are twenty- 
eight of the best known and most successful American anglers of modern times. 


‘ Forest and Stream Publishing Co.. New York. 





THE COMPLETE SPORTSMAN. 


By HOWLAND GASPER. 


Cloth, Royal Octavo, 377 pages, 17 illustrations. 
PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, NEW YORK 
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Kennel Special. 


Advertisements under KENNEL SPECIAL head, set in uniform 
display, 3 cents a word for one insertion, and 2 cents a word for each 
subsequent insertion. Cash must accompany order. #& S% & 


BROKEN FIELD DOGS FOR SALE. 


“Paterson Boy”—Registered, 3 years old, black, white and tan. Perfect on Grouse, Woodcock and 
Quail. Strong, big dog, of "excellent disposition. Price, $100.00. 


Gordon Setter dog “Trouble,” 3 years old, perfectly marked, fast, staunch dog on Quail. Price, $75. 


“Florence” "ween Setter bitch of fine make-up. This is a good one, fast, staunch, retrieves. 
Price, $125.00. 


“Tup,” big strong pointer dog of high type, broken on Grouse, Woodcock and Quail. Price, $75.00. 


I have handled these dogs myself and know them. Each one of them is vam more than the 
price asked. JOHN N. LEW 
Reference, Forest and Stream. eae ’N. Zz 


We Have Many Calls 
for Dogs 


for field use this season. If you have a dog for sale 
you may find a ready market for it by means of an 




















Norwegian bearhounds, Irish wolfhounds, deer R. 
and cat hounds, a. bloodhounds, American THE EXPERT DOG TRAINING COLLA 


foxhounds. Stamp for illustrated catalogue. —Every =. having a dog ee should have 
one s re- 

ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. | 2°¢ieq "Sig" RIDGEWOOD KENNELS, 
New Milford, Conn. 17 





POINTERS, SETTERS AND HOUNDS.—Can 


supply you with sayin from a pup to a broken N > ;REED BROKEN 
dog at a fair price. GEO. W. LOVELL, Mid-| HANDSOME, | PEDIGREE 


dleb M Pointer and English setter. Good references. 
scentscta! Mcesncranty Three years old. Price, $100.00 each. F. 


CHESAPEAKE RETRIEVER PUPPIES EN-| CURLY, Fitchburg, Mass. 


titled to registry, J. G. MORRIS & SON,| wanTED SETTER OR POINTER—GOOD 
Easton, Md. retriever, thoroughly broken on quail and a wide 


tat experience, price. SPOR 
COON DOGS, EXPERIENCED AND RE-| MISC" nis" “Bfaie? Se Beitmees, Mae as 
liable. Wide casters and good killers and barkers 


attree. Sold under a positive guarantee. Also fox,| FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—POINTER 
rabbit and squirrel dog. D. Hopkins, V Vv ‘incennes, Ia. | pup, by Champion Ailes SDMA Wied? 
APRIL POINTERS BY FLYNT, WARRANT. | {/P0""i'cF OF canoe. Ht mit 


ed. Send ROCTOR, | and pedigree. FREDER- a 


ICK J. PROCTOR, Fitchburg, Mass. WANTED.—YOUNG SETTER OR POINTER. 


Thoroughly broken on grouse and quail. Ad- 
FOR COCKERS ADDRESS W. A. SUTHER. dress, giving age, price and full particulars, 
LAND, Delancey, N. Y., R. F. D. No. 1. Cc. P. M., 8 Fulton St., New York, 16 


,,  ———————_————————————e 














advertisement in FOREST AND STREAM. 

There is no speedier way than this of getting into 
communication with dog buyers. 

Now is the time to advertise, 














FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, 


KENNEL SUPPLIES. 


Backus Dog Crates, perfectly ventilated, Buffet for feed and water cup 
attached. The best and lightest crate maée. A complete assortment of Ser- 

eant’s, Glover’s, Dent’s, Johnson’s and Spratts, Dog Medicines. Austin’s, 
ae. Old Grist Mill, ideal and Spratts Dog and upp y Cakes. Collars, 
Whips, Leads, Chains, Brushes, Books, etc. A complete list in our large 
illustrated Kennel Suppy Circular, mailed free. 


EXCELSIOR WIRE & POULTRY SUPPLY COMPANY, DEPT. A. 0. 
W. V. RUSS, Prop. 26 and 28 Vesey St., New York City. 





If it is the intention of any of our customers or 


friends to visit the 
Taxidermists, WORLD’S FAIR 


we shall be pleased to mail them a colored, of- 
ficial 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. | MAP 


Write for Our Illustrated Catalogue. | showing exact location of all the 








- buildings, 
lagoons, streets, and giving the course of the 


66 $9 Intramural Railway, with all its stations. And 
eads and orns we invite all to visit our Exhibit. 

P | This map will be mailed on receipt of postal 

It gives directions for preparing and preserving card FREE of any expense. 


Skins, Antlers, etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, | With Compliments of 
Birds and Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Spratt’s Patent 1308 oo ‘st ay Cal. 
Ward’s Natural Science Establishment _ (America) Ltd. ; 714 S. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND, | ee 


TAXIDERMIST, 200 DISEASES 


A eptaielty in ms in momntie ing Moose, Elk, Caribou and HOW TO FEED, 


1 and examine work. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Near 18th Street, NEW YORK. H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S., 1278 Broadway, N. Y. 
———$—$—$ 


J. KANNOFSKY, | COCKERS! — COCKERS! 
E hing i k Ils. F; 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER, | b:005 bitches in Whelp. “Puppies, stud dogs, ete 


Rare opportunity to secure choice stock at mod- 
BROOK KENNELS, Frankia N.Y 
wD . jp Ete He 
— SPIKE COLLAR 
| For use in dog training. Price, $2.00 








American Big-Game Hunting. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: Theodore Roosevelt 
and George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 345 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Contents: A Buffalo Story, by Capt. Geo. S. Anderson. The White Goat 
and His Country, by Owen Wister. A Day with the Elk, by Winthrop 
Chanler. Old Times in the Black Hills, by Col. Roger D. Williams. Big 
Game in the Rockies, by Archibald Rogers. Coursing the Prongbuck, by 
Theodore Roosevelt. After Wapiti in Wyoming, by F. C. Crocker. In 
Buffalo Days, by Geo. Bird Grinnell. Nights with the Grizzlies, by W. D. 
Pickett. The Yellowstone Park as a Game Preserve, by Arnold Hague. A 
Mountain Fraud, by Dean Sage. Blacktails in the Bz ad Lands, by B. Rumsey. 
Photographing Big Game, by W. B. Devereux. Literature of American 
Big-Game Hunting. Our Forest Reservation. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

















Training the Hunting Dog. 


. . ro 
Artificial eyes sr tists, cainals ‘ent manufacturing By mail, $2.10. Send for circular. | [For the Field and Field Trials. By B. Waters, author of “Modern Training,” 
purposes a specialty. wane 5 for prices. All kinds 0 B. WATERS, “Fetch and Carry,” etc. Price, $1.50. 
u or e tur 
Please mention Forest AND STREAM. ' 346 Broadway, New York. | This is a complete manual by the highest authority in this country, aad will 
ceusssitiesdaimstieecstacigcaineaanaainanneasiteanenae ED 





be found an adequate guide for amateurs and professionals, 


Contents: General Principles. Instinct, Reason and Natural Development. 
Manual of Taxidermy for BLACK POINTERS Natural Qualities and Characteristics. Punishment and Bad Methods. 





The 
" | Best Lessons of Puppyhood. Yard Breaking. “Heel.” Pointing. Backing. 
Amateurs Guaranteed as to nose, manners, intelligence Roading and Drawing. Ranging. Dropping to Shot and Wing. Br s 
and conformation. Qualified for registration. Shot, B ki In, Chasin Retrievin 
A complete guide in otey ™~ pose. HMEAD E ot, Breaking In, g. g. 
ing birds and animals. By y' 
ne strated. New edition. Price, $1. ARC OW K NNELS, FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. Ferncroft, Danvers, Mass. ” 
’ ? 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE = 


ST. PAUL BREAD CO., St. Paul, Minn. 

GENTLEMEN: I have been using your Champion Dog Biscuits for 
some time, and cannot speak too highly of them. I was the first to 
introduce them at a dog show. My kennel of Chesapeake Bays, 
Irish Water Spaniels, English Setters and Pointers eat them very 
readily, and are in fine condition, which every one says who sees them. 

I have shipped dogs over three thousand miles: From here to 
Skagway, Alaska; Seattle, Washington; British Columbia; Portland, 
Oregon; Apalicolia, Florida; North and South Dakota, and several 
other places too numerons to mention. Always fed with your Dog 
Biscuits, and they arrived at destination in fine condition. 

Very truly yours, 
EDWARD EDMONDS, ex-Game Warden. 

1143 Randolph street. 


CELEBRATED 


Champion Dog Biscuits, 


NONE AS GOOD. 
MADE FRO!1 THE BEST /IATERIAL. 
NO SOAKING NECESSARY. 


For pamphlet, prices and samples, address 


558 View Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


MENTION MAGAZINE, § 





If you want your Dogs or Puppies to enjoy 
perfect health, regular habits, and glossy coat, 
feed them 


CHAMPION DOG BISCUITS. 








Hotels for Sportsmen. 


HUNTING. orenatt tue vear. FISHING. 


Hotel Chamberlin, 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
Twe booklets. —— — Both free. 
“SyooTING in THE O_p Dominion,” 

“Fisninc 1s Hampton Roaps.” 
Address, Geo. F. Adams, Mer., Fortress Monroe,Va. 
New York Office, 2 Fourth Avenue. 


POINT DUCK 
Shooting. 


Shinnecock and Tiana Bays. 


I have the best of guides, with complete rigs, 
in attendance. CANOE PLACE INN is on the 
water front. No driving to your shooting box. 
The Inn has been refurnished with everything 
new. Write for engagements in advance. 


E, A. BUCKMULLER, 
Canoe Place Inn, 
Good Ground, L. L 


SORA SHOOTING 


At the GAME PRESERVE of the 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 


OLD POINT COMFORT. 

The Sora, frequently called Ortolan and Rail, 
is the first game shooting of the season. They 
are found in great numbers on the Hotel Cham- 
berlin preserve; one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty being a fair bag for one tide. 

The CHAMBERLIN PRESERVE of ten 
thousand acres is maintained for the exclusive 
use of the guests of the Hotel Chamberlin. | 

Booklet, ‘‘Shooting in the Old Dominion,” 
sent on request. 

GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager, 
Fortress Monroe, Va. 


SHOOTING ON GREAT 
SOUTH BAY 


From Bayport and Sayville. 


I have made arrangements with the baymen for 
accommodations of my guests for the season’s 
duck shooting, embracing over six miles of the 
bay. Quail and deer shooting as well. None but 
the best of rigs. None but the best of hotel com- 
forts, with prices reasonable. You can best 
secure good advice by writing and making en- 
gagements. HENRY STOKES, Prop. of Bay- 
port Hotel, Bayport, L. I 


HUNTING AT PATCHOGUE, L. L 
Ducks. Quail, Rabbits. 


The Central Hotel has made arrangements with 
the baymen to take duck hunters out, as well as 
other guides, to care for the quail and rabbit 
hunters. You must write for engagements. 


F. C. THURBER, Prop. 
FISH, DUCKS, QUAIL, RABBITS. 


Trout until Nov. or later. Ducks start in about 
Nov. 1. Quail and Rabbit season opens Nov. 15. 

Last obstacle overcome since we have added 
numerous power boats. Quick dispatch to and 
from blinds; deep water route. This place has 
no equal for sportsmen who appreciate good 
sporting and good accommodations combined. 


FOREST AND. STREAM. 


Hotels for Sportsmen. 


The MAY, n Shoot “THE M AN BEHIND THE GUN” 


And Every Other Man of Good Judgment 


From the station to the roomy sloop yacht 
Madaline. 


From the breakfast table to the battery. 


_We sleep on ducking grounds. No earl 
rising. No long, drives. No delays from no sail 
ing breeze. s very reasonable. Write 
CAPT. CHAS. VELTMAN, Bay Shore, L. I. 


aS 
HOTEL GRACE, Clarksville, Mecklenb’g Co., Va. 
The best place to find royal sport shooting 
uail. More plentifal than ever before. Deerw 
uck and Hare in abundance. Large areas for 
hotel guests. Competent guides and fine dogs, 
including the famous red Irish dog “Jock.” 
Trapshooting this season. New hotel, with mod- 
ern comforts. Bath, toilets, electric bells, poo! 
room and barber shop. Magee’s Chlorinated 
Lithia water free to all guests. Superb service 
for sportsmen and their families. Nine dail 


trains. For particulars address R. H. EASLEY, 
Clarksville, Va. 


sneeie for Duck Hunters 


i 


Bring your families; they will be well cared for. | 


For further information address A. » b 
MEARS, Hotel Wachapreague, Wachapreague, Va. 
ee 


NEWFOUNDLAND. . 
First-class groceries, provisions, camping outfits 
for fishing and shooting. Guides and streams 
recommended. Information furnished. BAGG 
BROS. Oo ow Savage Arms Co.), Birchy Cove, 
Bay of Isiands, Newfoundland. 


GEESE, DUCKS and SNIPE. 


Best shootin ound on Long Island. Boats, 
live geese and duck decoys, blinds etc. 
accommodations. Write for dates. W. G. 
HEARNE, East Quogue, L. I.; P. O. Box 3. 


SPRUCE CABIN INN. 


The modern hotel in the Pocono Mts. Steam 
heat, private baths. Game plentiful in season; 
pheasant, quail, rabbit shooting. Camp connected 
with the house. Ten miles distant for deer and 
bear. Booklet. 
W. J. and M. D. PRICE, 

Canadensis P. O., Pa. 

Cresco Station D., L. & W. R. R. 


HUNTING AND FISHING. 


The Fenton Game Preserve Association offers to 

sportsmen the best Hunting Grounds in the Adiron- 

ks for the small sum of $10 each per year. Hunt- 

ing permits $5. Fishing permits $5. Good board can 

be had on the grounds at the Fenton House or at 
Turcks Hotel. For further particulars address 

L. B. PARKER, Sec’y, 
Number Four, Lewis Co., N. Y. 


ES TS 
HUNTERS’ RETREAT.—BEST PARTRIDGE 
shooting in the county. Plenty of other game. 
Situated four miles west of White Lake. Thor- 
oughly broken Irish setters for sale. Write early 
for circular and engagements. — 

N. B. BROWN, Bethel, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 


PINE TOP LODGE AND KENNELS. 
Fine quail shooting on an old Virginia Planta- 
tion; 6,000 acres well stocked with quail, wild 
turkey, deer and small game. Dogs trained and 
for trial and sale. L. P. BLOW, Chub, 
Sussex Co., Va. 

OE A TS A LE 
PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. BIRDS PLENTI- 
ful. Write for terms. 


H. M. TACEY, a 1 


at Center Moriches, L. L 


The best point shooting on Great South Bay. 
Good guides to take guests shooting, and ex- 
cellent and modern hotel for them ashore, Rates, 
$2.00. LONG ISLAND HOTEL, Center 
Moriches, L. I.; J. W. Rose, Prop. 


DUCK SHOOTING, 
QUAIL SHOOTING. 


Twelve ducking rigs in service. Good dogs for 
quail shooting. The Shinnecock and Peconic 
bays are famous for redheads, black and broad- 
bills. The COLUMBIA HOTEL, at station, 
accommodates and takes care of all hunters, and 
furnishes teams to guests. Write for particulars. 
Rates, $2.00 per day. Chas. E. Roger, Prop., 
Gocd Ground, L. L 


Your Trusty Rifle 


and ammunition is all that is necessary to take 
with you to New Brunswick on a big game hunt. 
Still-hunting for moose and caribou during Oc- 
tober and November is excellent. First-class 
omeee, geod camps and exclusive territory may be 
obtained on addressing ROBERT P. ALL ZN, 
Secretary New Brunswick Guides’ Association, 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada. 7 


DUCKS. GEESE. SNIPE. 


I take guests at my home, three minutes from 
the bay. Point shooting in rough weather. 
ar proting . in calm weather. ates reason- 
able. rite for engagements. HARRY G. 
CARTER, East Quogue, L. I. 


TOWER HILL FARM—Will 
small 
Nov. 


f accommodate 
parties of hunters for the quail season, 
1, 1904, to March 1, 1905. Plenty of game. 
comfortable Southern home. Bachelor 
quarters. Perfect freedom for guests. Full hunt- 
ing outfit. Address I. M. TULL, Kinston, N. C. 


MERRITT & KINNE. 


Sportsmen’s Guides for partridge, quail, wood- 
cock and rabbit. Dog training and boarding a 
specialty. References on application. We are 


located on O. W. R. R., Centervil i - 
cathe eS enterville Station, Sul 


DUCK SHOOTING ON THE GREAT 
SOUTH BAY 
and the name of Capt. Will Graham, of Blue 


Point, L. L, harmonize, do it? Very few dates 
left this season. 


DUCK SHOOTING. 


Point shooting only, All kinds of ducks, com- 
eye uides and good accommodations. 

BAYSIDE HOTEL, Eastport, L. I.; Harrison 
Rogers, Prop. 


Duck Shooting at Eastport, L. I. 


The Eastport Inn, at the station, caters to the 
hunters, and secures best of guides. Rates $2.00. 
Write for engagements. J. B. WESTERHOFFP, 


Prop. 


Duck, Geese and Snipe Shooting. 


Live duck and geese decoys, battery and wooden 
decoys, with boats, boxes, etc. First-class board 


r EUGENE A. JACKSON, 
East Quogue, Long Island. 


DUCK SHOOTERS. 


Accommodations for duck shooters can be had 
at Center Moriches, Long Island. Address, 
W. E. PETTY. ; 


BROOKSIDE IN THE POCONO MOUN- 
tains. Home comforts. Game plentiful. Neat. 
Best references given. D. M. CRANE, Cana- 
densis, Pa. Cresco Station, D., L. & W. R. R. 


Duck Shooting at Babylon, L. I. 


Three excellent battéries, 
tions, competent baymen, red 
SHERMAN HOUSE, Sherman Tweedy, Pr 


a ideal—address R. M. WHITE, Chester, 


FOR FALL_ SHOOTING, TRY CARIBOU 
ae in Newfoundland. or arrangements 
epply ROPRIETOR, Log Cabin, ronan. 


Men I Have Fished With. 


By Fred Mather. A handsome vol 
ed on laid i 


The concluding 
Port.,” is capital 
272 pages, Postpaid, 


ightfully. 

with “Oid 

for this time of year. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO.” 


TRAVELS VIA THE 


WHENEVER 


POSSIBLE 


BECAUSE 


The Time, 


The Service, 


The Rate, The 


Duck and Goose Shooting are 


“THE BEST 


Plenty of Chickens in Certain Localities. 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


“The Sphinx of the Twentieth Century.” 
ASIA AND 
THE CHINES 


. 


EMPIRE. 


Comparatively few people are fa- 
miliar with the Chinese Empire as 
it exists to-day. In view of the con- 
stantly growing Oriental commerce 
of the United States, everyone 
should become familiar with the 
Chinese Empire. The 


NEW YORK CENTRAL'S 


“Four-Track Series” No. 28 gives 
valuable statistics and information 
regarding the Flowery Kingdom, 
and contains a new and accurate 
map in colors. 


A copy of No. 28, ““A New Map of Asia and 
the Chinese Empire,” sent free, post-paid, on 
receipt of sev n cents by George H. aniel: 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Centra 
Station, New Y vrk. 


When writing say that you saw 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 
LL 


Shooting Privilege 


On 34,000 Acres in South 
Carolina. 


game. Wildfowl of all kinds, as well 
otter, raccoon. Exclusive privilege at 
rental, jams ter- 


Plenty of 
as mink, 


reasonable . Fine . 
rapin. Good guides availabi ie. 
EDWARD C. HAVILAND, 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Telephone 6833 38th St. 


THIS 
YEAR. 


Get a Hunting Leaflet. 


EVER” 


W. F. MERSHON, General Agent Passenger Department | 


319 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
| FISHING BLACK BASS AND SALMOB. 
| * “llustrated Guide with M: 
| the RIDEAU, BEVERLEY and CHARLESTON 
LAKES, free. Apply to E. A. GEIGER, Supt. 


| Brockville, Westport & N. western ilwa: 
Co., Brockville, t. _— . 





WANTED—AGENTS AND SALESMEN TO 
St single pair orders for our Knickerbocker 
/aterproof Hunting Boot. Big commission paid. 
Write for information and ooder blanks. E. W. 
BURT & CO., 60 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 16 


WANTED. 


Live game birds for preserve; only birds in good 
condition accepted. No money paid until speci- 
mens are examined. Especially desired, partridges, 
grouse, quail, snipe, woodcock, California quail 
and rail, and all varieties of ducks. Address 
W. F. BEAL, 50 State St., Boston, Mass. 


rere a A Ra et 
WANTED.—SMALL LIVE WILD ANIMALS 
of all kinds. State kind, number and price, de- 
livered to nesrest express office. Address E. T. 
REICHERT, 8112 St. Martin’s Lane, Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 17 





Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making 
for Trout, etc. 


. Harrington Keene. With 

Ae actual material for i of 
every variety. Illustrated. 160 
ee ee Foe le oti the 
races eve w = 
fisherman wants know about the 





t 
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—— 
BILLY CROSBY, with his LEFEVER, 
L. C. SMITH GUN New World’s Record 


Has been making records. 





8 Ld Sante of an amateur. Mr. C. B. Wi p stnadiog a 19 yards, shooting his Lefever Ejector Gun, 
of 125 craight at the tournament at Litchfield, Illinois, September 6 and 7, under the auspices of 
AVERAGE FOR THE SEASON, 97 2-5. the the Central Illinois Trap Shooters Association. At Staunton, Illinois, from the 18-yard mark, Mr. Wiggins 


broke 176 out of 180 targets, acting an unfinished run of the last 92 straight. If you want a gun in which you 
can place perfect reliance, whether you stand at 16 yards or are heavily handicapped, buy a Lefever. 7 


SEND FOR A 1904 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


SMITH GUNS SHOOT WELL. 


50c. buys the Ideal Brass Wire Cleaner. Guaranteed not to scratch the barrels. 


LEFEVER ' SAMAR MLN UTA ng S ; 
HUNTER ARMS CO., - FULTON, N.Y. |} pws co, Cece oa 
| Y. 


Laws as now in force | MODERN RIFLE SHOOTING 


are given in the Game Laws in Brief. The compilation is 
complete. It covers the country. All is given that one 
needs know of game seasons, modes of killing, number 
permitted, transportation, export out of State, non- 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 










FROM THE AMERICAN STANDPOINT, 


resident and resident licenses. By W. G. HUDSON, M. D., 
The laws are complex and many. The Brief states 
them clearly and concisely. is a modest title to a work which contains an epitome of the world’s best 
There is a fund of good stories besides in the Wood- knowledge on the practical features of the art. 
craft pages. 
Sold by all dealers or sent postpaid for 25 cents by the ~ In its 160 pages are treated, in popular language but with technical 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company. accuracy, all the details of Rifles, Bullets, Triggers and Trigger Pulls, 


Equipments, Sights and Sighting, Aiming. Adjustments of Sights, 
Helps in Aiming, Optics of Rifle Shooting, Positions at all Ranges, Tar- 
gets in General Use, Ammunition, Reloading, Cleaning, Appliances, etc. 
Thirty-five illustrations. Price, $1.00, 





FOREST AND STREAM 


Trap Score Book. 


The only one containing the new Shooting 
Rules of the Interstate Association, for targets and live 


birds; The American Shooting Association Rules; 
and the revised Hurlingham Rules. And a detailed 


For sale by FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New York. 





RCTIN 


description of all the shooting systems in practice for the When They Fly Fast 
: ‘ REPEATING 
Cay The Marlin 12 Gauge "34a 
Forest and Stream Trap Score Book. ForgsT AND STREAM’s new Trap Score Book ~ the ences feecton. be is mate for both black and ome 
erie Pe admirab needs of clubs ess powders to take heavy loads. It has one-third less 
qoenhaek —— ane 5 — er, - sere bees in aff i ie = and contest. parts than any other repeater, and handles very fast. 
SS — lording a means of keeping a faithful The Marlin Breechbolt that shuts out rain and water and keeps the shells dry 
PST Hy record of contests. Each book contains a generous makes it a great wet-weather gun. It has Marlin accuracy, buoyancy and reliability. 
HH PH EH ie number of sheets, so ruled as to make all the chief Our Experience Book has hundreds of good Marlin 
oh divisions of the shoot plain at a glance. For in- aE cL a oe cee oe 






















sense, the hesleontals nenienétanee THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 27 Willow St., New Haven, Ct. 


27, evety sixth ee 
fellows; hence the squads are distinguishable at 


- oneiaenintagiatemes| MOOSC Hunting and Salmon Fishing 


testants’ names and their 





SSS SSE tera. es Goel and other sketches of sport. Being the record of 
faced type, so that the number of targets or birds to be shot at are apparent at a glance. The personal experiences of hunting game in Canada. 
heavy ruling also is an advantage in bad lights. However dark a nook the scorer may be in, no By T. R. P Pri 
straining of the eyes or incorrect entering of scores is possible on account of inability to distin- y 4. ATTILLO, 300 pages. ce, $2.00. 


the lines of the score sheet. At the head are the usual spaces for current data. Each 
seat la peiorsted, wo that it can be readily born out when mazifold coples are made, and px| VORES AND STREAM PUBLISHING 00. 346 Broadway Bi. Y 
each sheet is strong enough to hold firmly in place if the book is desired for permanent club 
records, A neat pocket on the inside of the back cover holds carbon sheets for manifolding. 
The book s neatly and substantially bound in cloth, and contains 150 score sheets. Theprice is ¢7 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING compan’, | HINTS AND POINTS FOR SPORTSMEN. 


x 


346 Broadway, New York Compiled by “Seneca.” Cloth, illustrated, 224pp. Price, $1.50, | 


This compilation comprises six hundred and odd hints, helps, kinks, wrinkles, 
points and suggestions for the shooter, the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachts« 
' man, the canoeist, the camper, the outer; in short, for the field sportsman in 


CANOE HANDLING AND SAILING, Sijin nt piir often “te cope of te norm i 
By C. B. Vaux (“Dot’’) ' ¢ieally, useful works of reference in the sportsman’s library. “4 
Price $1.00, FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, | @OREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YOR, 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 








A Dead Game Sport — 


will appreciate the superiority of our line of high felt 
hunting coats, 


Corduroy Coats — No. 10. High Grade Drab Cor- 
daroy, full lined with fine drill, two large skirt and 
two breast pockets cut in with flaps, whistle pocket, 
reinforced shoulders, front and side entrance to game 
pockets, double stitched, three metal buttons, $4.50 

Our No. 30 Canvas Hunting Coat, made of 
twelve-ounce army duck, dead grass color, full lined 
with eight-ounce army duck; sleeves lined with Eng- 
lish sateen, corduroy collars and cuffs, adjustable; 
shoulders reinforced and padded, double stitched, si k crow feet at pocket entrance and lapels, 
oil-tanned horse hide binding and shoulder pads, The best canvas coat made, - - $5.00 


Genuine Swedish Dog Skin Coats. 
Made of finest quality Swedish dog skin, both black and russet colors, extra long with yoke 
back, extra reinforced strips for buttons, fancy silk stitched with take-up on sleeves, flanne] 
lined, and altogether the softest and best leather coat manufactured. No. 1 quality, price, $15.09 


Send for our large sporting goods catalogue showing a full line of hunting clothing. 


Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co., 
163 & 165 Washington St., : : Boston, Mass. 


“FRANCOTTE GUNS” 











‘“KNOCKABOUT GUN’’ 


Are the Leading Imported Shotguns on the American 
Market in Every Respect. 


Francotte Guns, - -. ~-—- from $80.00 to $450.00 net 
Knockabont Guns, in one grade only, - - $60.00 net 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. SOLE U. S. AGENCY, 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 


318 Broadway, = - 7 NEW YORK. 
A Clean Sweep?! 


BAL LIS TItTE 


in the hands of simon pure amateurs 


WwIN SS 


every State Event for the season in Indiana, 


BALLISTITEeE 


The Standard Dense Powder of the World. geet Velocity, Greatest Penetration, and 
Pressures Lower than Black Powder. 


J HH LAU & Co., 75 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
a o ate 
A postal im catalogue and “Shooting a | 


CANOE and BOAT BUILOINE, 










DUPONT SMOKELESS 


The Record Breaker. 


At an exhibition shoot at Lincoln, Ill., Sept. roth, 


Mr. Fred Gilbert broke- 100 targets straight, usihg 


DUPONT SMOKELESS 


The Record Maker. 


High Class Guns by 
JOSEPH LANG @ SON 


New Bond St., London. Established 1821. 


Made especially for the St. Louis Exposition, and in our care at the Exposition, 


No. 13490. Highest duality Single Trigger No. 13482. Double Trigger; right, cylinder; 
Hammerless Doub un, elegantly en- left, choke, 30-in., 12-ga., 64% Ibs.......... 357.00 
graved and finished; in, 12-ga., 644 Ibs. .$464.00 No. 13497. Double Trigger; right, cylin- 

No. 13491. Same as above, single trigger.. 464,00 der; left. choke; 28-in., 12-ga., 6 lb 


No. Double trigger, 28-in., 12-ga., No. 13578. Double Trigger; zight, cylinder ; 
ERTL. Shevcespiebnpesveccswcem¥bucdasatinnan 464.00 left, choke; 28-in., 12-ga., 6 Ibs...........- 
No. 18370. Same as above...........cccccses 464.00 No. 13501. Double Trigger, ““New Century 


No. 13262. Extra Quality Pigeon - Gun, Brand,” 28-in., 12-ga., 6% Ibs 
— Trigger, an exceptionally fine gun, No. 13684. Single Trigger, ““New Century,” 
= Me Feb CB ccccovatbecscdhavesentn 485.00  30-in., 12-ga., 6Y6 Ibs...........cecececeecees 178.00 


All above guns are of Exceptional Quality. Also just received from steamer 
and now in our warerooms in Boston for delivery, another invoice of these 
Fine Lang Guns. Send for catalogue. 


WM. READ & SONS, washington st, Boston, Mass. 


Agents for Joseph Lang & Son. 





Greener Guns 
Are 


Great Guns. 


In the Greener exhibits at St. Louis are shown among other very 
interesting things, three shot guns that are probably as remarkable as 
any three guns that have ever appeared in a public exhibition before. 
Each gun is at the top and in a class by itself. 

The most important is the Fulford “Champion” pigeon gun, with 
which E, D. Fulford killed 421 live pigeons straight in his official 
practice and great match with Capt. Brewer for the Championship of 
America, including 194 straight and one dead retrieved out of bounds. 

The second is Dr. Carver’s “Old Widow,” well known as having 
won a fortune in money and many prizes and trophies, but still more 
celebrated as the greatest target gun in the world, having |been shot 
upwards of a million times at glass balls and flying targets, and in one 
series of exhibitions breaking 120,000 glass balls without once clean- 
ing the gun, 

The third gun is Capt. Richardson’s “Cannon,” a Greener that has 
been shot constantly for 20 years on every sort of big game found in 
the west, and holds a record for game shooting that we have never 
known to be equalled. It has never cost a cent for repairs. 

These are only a few out of nearly a hundred interesting and in- 
structive Greener guns at the Exhibition, but they represent the skill 
and simplicity, the soundness and the honest workmanship which is 
necessary to produce such tremendous results. 

The fact that guns by no other maker have ever approached such 
results ought to weigh with every careful buyer of a good gun. 


HENRY C. SQUIRES @ SON, 22 Soztlsndt Street. 


s NEW YORK CITY. 








A complete manual for Amateurs. Containing plain and comprehensive dire. 
tions for the construction of Canoes, Rowing and Sailing Boats and Hunting 
Craft. By W. P. StepHens, Cloth. Eighth and enlarged edition. 264 pages, 
numerous illustrations, and fifty plates in envelope. Price, $2.00. This office. 


Send for October List 


of 


ODD «> SECOND-HAND 
GUNS. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
302-304 Broadway, . - NEW YORK, 











ay ere re oo 


“For all game Paws see F licens Fews in Brief, * sold by all dealers ' 
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Copyright 1904, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. ESTABLISHED 18735. Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class Matter. 
Sean ees Se: t FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 546 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. _PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


LONDON: Davies & Co. PARIS: Brentano’s. 








A RECOGNITION OF SUPERIORITY. 


The cartridges, shot shells and rapid fire ammunition, etc.; manufactured by 
the U. M. C, Co., again received the highest award, a gold medal, representing 
the first prize at the St. Louis Exposition. Prizes were also received at the Pan 
American Exposition, at the Chicago World’s Fair, at Omaha, Atlanta, Centen- 
nial Exposition, the Paris Exposition, and many others, 


Sportsmen every day award the palm to V. M. C. Ammunition. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 


313 Broadway, New York. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


86 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 











.IWINCHESTER 


f MILITARY AMMUNITION 
Makes New Records At Creedmoor 


16 Consecutive Bullseyes 
a 800 Yards 800° Yards 
po Corporal W. B. Short Captain W. G. Hudson. 
Winning Score, Thurston Match, 14 Shots at 800 and 900 Yards, 
Capt. Hudson also won the Allcomers and Short Range Match, and the Allcomers Mid-Range Match. 


THE NEW HUDSON-WINCHESTER .30-40 CAL. BULLET TAKES THE LEAD. 


\& |} WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 








17 Consecutive Bullseyes 














FOREST AND STREAM. 





Steam Launch, Yacht, Boat and Canoe Bulders, etc. Yachting Goods. 


. 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNGH AND YACHT BOILER, se suoe 0230-955 Sifu cence 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


A Spmtnate MULLINS “Get Theze” Steel Duck Boat 
Pri 




























LOOK “tm” YACHT 


REGISTERS 
and we think that 
you will agree with 
us in saying the 


ALMY 
BOILER 

















Naval Architects and Brokers. 









fe W. H. MULLINS 
ARTHUR BINNEY, SicF team 216 Depot Street, + - + Salem. Obie 


(Formerly Stewart & Booey. 





Naval Architect and Yacht Broker| THE MAIN REQUISITE = i*:"Panescr enone... = 
witie eee eee | THE HASBROUCK MOTO a 


B. B. CROWNINSHIELD. 


Solves the problem. See records of boats equipped with a 16 H. P. Hasbrouck Engine: 


The Loon, 36 ft.; speed, 18% miles per hour, Scout, 80 ft.; speed, 16% miles per hour. seit ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO. 





L. A. CHASE. R. C. SIMPSON. 87 ft.; 8 14 miles per hour, Mystic, 35 ft , ran from Execut idence, R. ! 
Cricket, 8 ft.; speed, 16 mil hour. ight, —— 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS, | we wilt duplicatc’and guarantee speed niot for 1,100 feet, ba dow bo miler tind ton ner booklet). 


DAN KIDNEY & SOM, WEST DE PERE, WIS. 
ee 


Builders of fine Pleasure and Hunting Boats, 
Canoes, Gasoline Launches, Small Sai Boats. 


Send for Catalogue. 
ee 


BLISS BROTHERS, 


170 Commercial St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MARINE 


YACHT and SHIP BROKERS. 
42 Broadway, New York. 
131 State St., Boston. 
Telephones. Cable addresses, “Pirate.” 


The Ball-bearing Oarloc 
A device that will do for the row- 


THE HASBROUCK MOTOR WORKS, Inc., West Mystic, Conn. 


You can save the price of Jeffery’s Patent Combined Meiting Pot and Paying 
Ladle on the first job you do with it. 


JEFFERY’S PATENT MARINE YACHT GLUE 


or the when applied to a deck with this machine will outlast any other known composition. Send for 
te bpele, Ever ounce feng samples, specimens, circulars and price lists. 
utilized. No clanking of s2ticss| L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, st ut 152 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


fk forhenine end aha. LILJEGREN & CLARK, 


tor hunting and 
He ieed for either tight or loose 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. YACHT BROKERS. 
High Speed Work a Specialty. 45 Broadway, New York. 











oars. If your dealer does not 
mantle, ents for descriptive cir- 
cular and prices. 

T. H. Garrett, Jr., Auburn, N.Y. 


























HARDWARE. 
AMERICAN BOAT AND MACHINE CO. AUTO-BOATS—F Seediaccamenl ae Bs atone al 
Builders of Launches, Saii Boats, Canoes asteet i—aleo Crui as a 
and Pleasure Boats, 2 
Our Specialty pecia! 
Knock Down 
Crafts 








eae F Canoe Cruising and Camping. 








- SF oe scription, K. | Standard Boat Co., H. Newton Whittelsey, Naval Architect and General Manag. eonitiand ty razer. stra cloth 
7a a D.Row Boa’ Members of the National ‘Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers, pueeiaes By Pave " en ee 


Clinker Built, $1.00 per running foot net cash. Sen 
or catalogue. 
3517 South Second Street, ST. LOUIS, M0. 


SPORTSMEN! 


Rowing a boat is hard work. 
$69.00 buys our guaranteed 
baby gasoline engine, ready 
to clamp to your boat. Bat- 
a tery, coil, shaft, propeller, 
rudder. $65.00 buyssame engine direct drive, shaft 
through stern post. Weight, 35lbs. Air-cooled. 
Carried in one hand. 
ROW-BOAT ENGINE COMPANY, Des Moines, Ia. 
Ee 


Canoe and 
Boat Building. 


A Complete Manual for Amateurs, Containing 





This interesting little volume is a practical guide 
for the cruising canoeist, the man who wishes to 
start away from the city and for a short time to 
make his canoe his home. With this in view, 
Mr. Frazer, who regards canoeing as a healthful 
and economical method of passing away leisure 
hours, has written briefly but attractively of 
canoes, camping outfits, clothing, firearms and 
ammunition; fishing tackle, photo raphy, and in 
general of cruising, camping and all that pertains 
to this phase of outdoor life. While the volume 
has been written chiefly for the younger men, it 
is yet full of practical information and suggestion 
that appeals to those who have had a wider ex- 
perience. 

Such a book as this should be in the library 
of every man who is interested in outdoor life or 
the things which pertain to it, It is one of the 
manuals which should stand on the shelf along- 
side of “Woodcraft,” of which, in fact, it is @ 


part. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CQ 
04 Broadway, New York. 


Yacht and Boat Sailing. 


By Dixon Kemp, Associate Institute of Naval 
Architects. Price, $12.00. 


SMALL YACHT 
CONSTRUCTION ano RIGGING. 


A complete manual of practical Boat and Small Yacht Building. With two complete designs 
and numerous diagrams and details. By Linton Hope. 177 pages. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 


The author has taken two designs for practical demonstratio erboard 

tz one of a cen boat 

ont the other a cruising cutter of 22 ft. waterline. Both designe : show fine tittle boats which = fily adapred 

- ae requirements. Full instructi even to the minutest detail, are given for the building of both 

t = ts. The information is not confined to these yachts alone ; they are merely taken as examples ; but 

what is said applies to all wooden pane building according to the best and most approved methods. F 

\ Part I. treats of the building of the boats, and Part II. covers the rigging. In'Part L., Mr. Hope first goes 
nto the matter of tools and then devotes a chapter to the best materials to use. In Chapter itt. full instruc- 

a= are given for laying off, making the molds and settin up the frames. Chapter IV. discusses the 
ifficulties of cutting the rabbet and fairing the molds. ChapterV. is given over to timbering and planking, 





plain and comprchensive directions for th ~ | and in the next chapter is told how to place the floors, shelf and deck beams. other eigh pters 
struction of Cences, Rowing “ee Sailing or devoted to the making of centerboard trunks and rudder oem, layin decks ott lacing - conkinns 
and Hunting Craft.’ By W. P. Stephens, Canoe- | SOPP! and painting, lead keels, and centerboards, rudders, spars, deck fitt ffon work and cabin fuings, 
ing Editor of Forrest anp Stream. Cloth. “@ t. The matter of rigging and sails is thoroughly dealt with in Part IL 


Fourth and enlarged edition, 264 pages, numer- 
ous illustrations, and fifty plates in envelope. 
Price, $2.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB, CQ, 
346 Broadway, New York. 


TRAINING vs. BREAKING, 


Practical Dog Training; or, Training vs. Break- 
ing. By S. T. Hammond. To which is added a 
chapter on ne pet dogs, by an amateur. 
Cloth, 108 pages. Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New York. 








This edition has been largely re-written, and 
contains a great number of new subjects, and the 
lines of many boats never before published, the 
total number of plates exceeding 100, beside more 
than 350 wood cuts in the text. Contents: Select- 
ing a Yacht. Examination of the Yacht. Build- 
ing a yacht. Equipment of the Yacht. Seaman- 
ship. The Management of Open Boats. The 
General Management of a Yacht. The Rules of 


How To Build a Launch From Plans. 


With general instructions for the care and running of gas engines. By Chas. 


: . ° . ; the Yacht Racing Association. Yacht Racing; 
G. Davis. With 40 diagrams, % folding drawings and 8 full-page plans. Handling a Yacht in a Match. Centerboan 
Price, postpaid, $1.50 « Boats. Centerboard Boats for Rowing and Sail- 


ing. Sails for Centerboard Boats. Small Center- 
board Yachts. Mersey Sailing Boats. Clyde 
Sailing Boats. Belfast Lough Boats. Dublin 
Bay. Kingstown Boats. ork Harbor Boats. 
Itchen Boats. Falmouth Quay Punts. Thames 
Bawley Boats. Lake Windermere Yachts. Yachts 
of the Norfolk Broads. Small Yachts and Boats 
of the Y, R. A, Rating. Single-handed Cruisers, 
Types of Sailing Vessels, etc. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


This is a practical and complete manual for the amateur builder of motor 

launches. It is written simply, cléarly and understandingly by one who is a 

practical builder, and whose instructions are so definite and ful that with this 
manual on hand the amateur may successfully build his own craft. 

The second part of the work is devoted to the use and care of engines 
and this chapter is so specific, complete and helpful that it should be studied 
by every user of such an engine. Mr. Davis has given us a book which should 
have a vast influence In promoting the popularity of motor launches. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





When writing say that you saw 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 








Log Cabins 
and Cottages; 


How To Buitp anp Furnish Tum. By William S. Wicks. 
Price, $1.50. 
* This work covers the field of building for the woods from the simplest 





SPAR COATING 


mae so seiostn 2 * se shelters to the most elaborate cottages, cabins and houses. The details 
animal of Eastern lecth hemeeben — Soak ier and directions are very specific and easily comprehended, and the illus-| A perfect finish for all woodwork, spars and 


the Forest anp Stream by Carl Rungius, and 


has been reproduced as-an artotype by E. Bier- trations are so numerous and so taking that one will be sure to find in 
stadt in the full size of the original drawi "th : : a 
cer 2 x ,them something to his taste. « 


ironwork exposed to excessive changes in 
The plate is 12% x 19 inches, on pa . . a” m8 
inches. It is the most faithful and effeetive pic- 


- ture of the moose we have ever seen and es ry 
@ magnificent adornment when framed for hang- SENT POSTPAID BY EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY. 
ing on the wall. Price (mailed in a tube, post- : Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 


46 Greadway New Yerk. 
69 Market St., Chicaco Iii. 


pis poRtst axp stream Pus, co. |FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





Sportsmen’s Goods. 
STILL- HUNTING SHOE. 


This shoe has a double bottom—two thicknesses, the 
outer one coming up to A— B—, but not included in 
= theseam. We thus 
produce a shoe which 
can be worn over 
rough surfaces with- 
out injuring or hurt- 
ing the foot—and at 
the same time fur- 
nish a noiseless shoe. 
Japonica, water- 

roof stock, full bel- 
lows tongue. 













Above style, $3.80; Knee Length, $5.00. Send for 
descriptive catalogue of these and other kinds. 


E. A. BUCK & CO., Bangor, Maine. 
The following is an extract from a letter, among 
many, which tells what people think of them: 
“Deer Lopcr, Tanawus, Essex County N. Y 
‘Gentlemen:— * * * The above style of foot- 
aear I introduced here in yf Sporting Club ‘The 
Tahawus Club,’ and it has become very popular. 
* * * I have worn mineconstantly for the past two 
months and am p 


leased to say I never owned so per 
fect a boot for t! 


is ronee and woody country For 
is section they are unequaled 


Yours truly, E. Hottoway Cos. 


use in the light skiffs of t 


“ 


“Sept. 24, 1900. 





Wants and Exchanges. 


Advertisements under this head, strictly 
limited to Wants and Exchanges, will be 
inserted at the special rate of three cents a 
word each insertion, The money must ac- 
company the order. 









WANTED. 


Live game birds for preserve; only birds in good 
condition accepted. No money paid until speci- 
mens are examined. Especially desired, partridges, 
grouse, quail, snipe, woodcock, California quail 
and rail, and all varieties of ducks. Address 
W. F. BEAL, 50 State St., Boston, Mass. 


_ 
WANTED.—SMALL LIVE WILD ANIMALS 
of all kinds. State kind, number and price, de- 
livered to nearest express office. Address E. T. 
REICHERT, 8112 St. Martin’s Lane, Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. li 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Forest anp Stream is the recognized 
medium of entertainment, instruction and infor- 
mation between American sportsmen, The editors 
invite communications on the subjects to which 
its pages are devoted. Anonymous communica- 
tions will not be regarded. The editors are not 
responsible for the views of correspondents, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subscriptions may begin at anytime. Terms: 
For oe copies, $4 per year, $2 for six months, 
Rates for clubs of annual subscribers: 


Three Copies, $10, Five Copies, $16, 
Remit by express money-order, registered letter, 
money-order or draft, payable to the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company. The paper may 
be obtained of newsdealers throughout the United 

States, Canada and Great Britain. * 
e Foreign Subscription and Sales Agents— 
London: Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane; Sampson 
Low & Co.; Paris: Brentano’s. Foreign terms: 

$5.50 Pcl yoal, @- ,~ tus SA HETIL 5 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS, 


The receipt of the paper with date on the 

wrapper address label constitutes a receipt for 

sent us for a new subscription or a renewal. 

The date on the wrapper tells when your subscrip- 

tion will expire. ease note this date and 

renew at least two weeks before expiration of 
subscription 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Inside 30 cents per nonpareil Tine. 
i ae three, six and twelve months. 
Seven words to the line, twelve lines to oneinch. 
Advertisements should be sent in by Satur 


eee in which they are to be insert 
ransient advertisements must invariably be ac- 


i the , ill not be 
companied by the money ‘eee 
sbniaeaiete atta Dopeaies chunciertacntel 
Address all communications . i 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB, 
_¢ Wh Beoadway, New York, 


Yachting Goods. Yachting Goods. 





Gel., 2255 Main. Cable, Wiisails, W. V. C. 


WILSON @ SILSBY, 
YACHT SAIL MAKERS, 


ROWE'S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 


We have furnished sails to the following prominent yachts: Constitution, Defender, Volunteer, 
Jubilee, Colonia, Independence, Ailsa, Navahoe, Weetamoe, Uncle Sam, Effort, Calypso, Flirt, 
Ariadne, Quissetta, Constance, Vergemere, Resolute, Chanticleer, Senta, Snapper, Raider, Little 
Haste, Sally VII, Chloris, and many others. 


G. R. LILJEGREN, Gothenburg, Sweden, 1,017, s3tterizet correspondent 
————————————————————292x>~2#2»2»2»2]"]_ 


The Recording Angel 


could dispense with a lot of his secretaries if 
all HUNTERS and SPORTSMEN 
wore WITCH ELK Boots. They are 
so easy on the feet, yet combine style and 
durability, and best of all, keep the feet dry 
and warm. No footease required The boots 
keep the feet free from soreness and fatigue. 
Made by men who know the requirements 
after years of practical experience at boot- 
making, as well as a thorough knowledge of 
hunting. 





Ask your dealer to get you a pair, or write for free 
catalogue. Get the Best and be satisfied. 


WITCHELL SONS & CO., Ltd., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of Boot & Shoe Specialties. 


With Fly-Rod and Camera. 


By Edward A, Samuels, Cloth, 480 pages, 7x 9% inches, 
147 illustrations. Price, $5.00. 


The author is known as one of the most devoted and expert salmon 
fishermen of America. For more than a quarter century he has made 
annual excursions to the famous salmon rivers of Canada and the trout 
lakes of New England. To his experience as a salmon angler he adds 
exceptional skill as an amateur photographer, having for many seasons 
taken his photographic outfit with him into the woods, with special refer- 
ence to the preparation of this work. The illustrations comprise 147 full- 
page plates, which are direct reproductions, by the half-tone process, of 
Mr, Samuels’ photographs. 

° 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. NEW YORK. 


How to be a Good Shot. 
Read “HITTING VS. MISSING.” 


By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”). Cloth. 170 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field companions the repute of being an 
unusually good shot, and one who is particularly successful in that most diffe 
cult branch of upland shooting, the pursuit of the ruffed grouse, or partridge. 
This prompted the suggestion that he should write down for others an exposi- 
tion of the methods by which his skill was acquired. The result is this original 
manual of “Hitting vs. Missing.” We term it original, because, as the chapters 
will show, the author was self-taught; the expedients and devices adopted and 
the forms of practice followed were his own. This then may be termed the 
Hammond system of shooting; and, as it was successful in his own experience, 
the publishers are confident that, being here set forth simply and intelligibly, it 
will prove not less effective with others. p 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 346 Broadway, N. Y. 














Training the Hunting Dog. 


For the Field and Field Trials. By B. Waters, author of “Modern Training,” 
“Fetch and Carry,” etc. Price, $1.50. 


This is a complete manual by the highest authority in this country, and will 
be found an adequate guide for amateurs and professionals, 


Contents: General Principles. Instinct, Reason and Natural Development. 
Natural Qualities and Characteristics. Punishment and Bad Methods. The 
Best Lessons of Puppyhood. Yard Breaking. “Heel.” Pointing. Backing. 
Roading and Drawing. Ranging. Dropping to Shot and Wing. Breaking 
Shot, Breaking In, Chasing. Retrieving. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





CANOE AND CAMP COOKERY. 


A Practical Cook Book for Canoeists, Corinthian Sailors and Outers. 
By SENECA. PRICE, $1. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 


Cloth, 96 pages. 





SMITH'S IDEAL 


18-inch Knee Boot, IDEAL, 10-inch lace, and 
6-inch Moccasin Shoe—have become the stand- 


ard of all that is good in 


Hunting 


foot-gear. Now 
used by thousands 
—no lady or gen- 
tleman properly 
equipped without 
a pair of Smith’s 
Ideal Hunting 


SHOES. 


The product of fifty years’ shoemaking skill 
and the practical suggestions of hundreds of 
sportsmen. Catalogue for the asking. 


M. A. SMITH & SON, 


Manufacturers Shoe Specialties, 
Gymnasium and Sporting Shoes. 


25 & 27 North 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Exclusive selling agents of Ideal Hunting Shoes: 
Von Lengerke & Detmold for New York City and 
Brooklyn. Von Lengerke & Antoine for Chicago, III. 


Sporting goods houses are invited to send for price 
and terms, 


World’s Best 


Are the ‘“*RAWLINGS”’ 
Waterproof Boots, Water- 
— means dry feet, com- 
ort in walking, and free- 
dom from colds and other 
ills. Consequently the 
“Rawlings” appeals to 
Sportsmen, _Prospectors, 

iners, Civil Engineers, 
Mail "Cactierés Stockmen, 
Timbermen and others who 
are much out of doors in 
bad weather. A walk in 
the spring slush, or an 
incautious step into some 
leaf-hidden pool, may re- 
sult —_— for the 
thoughtless who go abroad 
with ordinary footwear. 

Made of 
cream color 
oilskin, full 
white kid 
lined. Wing 
tipped. Mak- 
ing triple 
thickness of 
leather all 
around the vamp; Jumbo eyelets; rawhide laces. 

They are ranteed to give the best of service 
under all conditions. Light, easy to the feet, graceful, 
stylish and handsome in appearance. We receive 
many unsolicited testimonials from people in all walks 
of life, and special praise is given to their waterproof 
qualities. . 




















15 in. Boots per Pair - - = $10.00 
9 in. Boots per Pair - - - 7.50 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


Our fine 108-page catalog of Falland Winter Goods, 
we will mail to your address for the asking. 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO., 
620 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
eS 


VPTHEGROVE. 


English Corduroy, Rain- 
proof-Mackinaw and Water- 
proof Duck Clothing. 

Made to measure for 
Sportsmen, Civil Engineers, 
etc, Write for free catalog, 
THE UPTHEGROVE CO, 


Dept. D. 24 Monroe St., 
Valparaiso, Ind. 





“GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usthe Great English Remedy Sees 
BLAIR’S PILLSE 
Sefe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. : 

or 2% William . Ye 





When writing say that you saw 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 
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[Fook aes | if _ For Sale. ; 


BROOK TROUT. 













































LIVE QUAIL—NO WORTHLESS SOUTH- 
ern migratory birds, Please book orders early. 


and t ear-olds, for stock-| Also pheasants, grouse, rabbits, etc. 
Eges, fry, yearlings and two-yeEW ENGLAND] ©. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St. N. Y. 
TROUT FARM, Plympton, Mass. ed 


——————— N 
in 

THE BROOKDALE TROUT CANNOT BE to bring rabbits from t — 

beat for stocking ponds and streams. For the 

next few weeks we will make a very low price 

on yo fry and ferns fish; also fly-fishing. 

BROOKDALE TROUT CO., Kington, Mass. 


BROOK ROUT s : 
izes, eyed an wn for 
—s i in food con- 
to order. Furnace Brook 

L. MAGLATHLIN, Kingston, 








your eas 
dress FARNSWORTH BROS., New London, O. 
(ae can ce aR A LT TT 
FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN.—HIGHEST 
Class Greener hammerless_ ejector 
Also highest class Stepken Grant & Sons h 
merless ejector shotgun. 
barrels. pecially made to order. 
and never shot unless by makers in testing, 
Address F. C. FOWLER, New London, Ct. 
en a a 
BLACK AUSTRALIAN SWANS, EGYPTIAN 
eese, Californian, Mexican, Chinese, and Bob 
White quail, wild ducks, geese, turkeys, doves 
BROOK TROUT. and rare imported and native birds, furnished on 
short notice. Angora kittens, white silk poodles, 
ferrets, Guinea pigs, Japanese mice. Pets of all 


It will pay you to correspond with me before 
buying eggs, fry or yearlings in any quantity. I 


a kinds. Circulars free. I ss and_ exchange. 

arantee a safe delivery anywhere. Crystal] GiM CITY BIRD STORE, Dept. H., Kansas 

Spring, Trout Farm, L. B. HANDY, So. Ware-| Cis Mo. 7 
m, 





| FOR SALE—MODEL 188 FANCY .40-82 WIN- 

OUT Of all ages for stockin chester, model 189% engraved fancy .30-40 Win- 

BROCK TR comes . Broo aster aa -30-40 tong. senge ee 
trou! uantity, warran vi any- rave olt .38 automatic. Folding pocket a 
en oer ndence solicited. o. 3, with anastigmat lens, Snowshoes and 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., skees. Address A. E. JENKINS, 25 Bolton 
Plymouth, Mass. avenue, Cleveland, O. 1 








' SALE.—PARKER HAMMERLESS 12- 
a a price New last March. Shot 
ess than a dozen times. $20.00. Write for par- 
ticulars. A. C. EVANS, lowa City, Ia. 18 


THE BLACK BASS. 


“Inch for inch and pound for pound, the gamest fish that swims,” 
A New Edition of Dr. Henshall’s 


Book of the Black Bass 


and the Supplement 


More About the Black Bass 


Combined in One Volume. 


Revised to date and largely re-written. By Dr. JAMes A. HENSHALL, author of ‘‘Cruising 
in Florida,” ‘‘Ye Gods and Little Fishes,” ‘‘Bass, Pike, Perch and Others,” etc. 140 new 
illustrations. r2mo. About 500 pages. Price $3.00. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Owing to the destruction by fire of the electrotype plates of the former editions, both parts of 
this combination volume about America’s favorite game fish have been long out of print. .In its 
present compact form, with a great deal of new matter, it is with confidence offered to 
angling public as one of the most interesting fishing books ever written. 


FOREST AND STREASI PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 
346 Broadway, New York. 


For the Sportsman’s Wall 


FOREST AND STREAM offers to sportsmen a number of beautiful 
pictures, suitable for framing and hanging on the wall of dining room or den 
Of these, four appeal especially to the big-game hunter, and show four 
characteristic species of North American animals. They are artotype engrav- 
ings by Bierstadt from original paintings by the celebrated animal painter, 
Carl Rungius. 

Moose—Single figure. Plate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 

Blk—Several figures Plate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 

Antelope—Several figures. Plate 9 x 14 on plate paper 19 x 21. 

Mule Deer—Two figures, Plate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 


Two other artotype engravings by Bierstadt, from original paintings by 
Edmund Osthaus have a vivid interest for the upland shooters. These are 


When writing say that you saw 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 





Close Quarters—Ripsey, the pointer, on point. Plate 12x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 
Quail Shooting in Mississippi—Piate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 


The price of each of the above is $3.00, mailed safely in a pasteboard tube 
Two will be sent for $5.00. 


The duck shooter will be interested in a series of colored photographs 
which we now offer for the first time. These are 


TD ee ee ee in his blind surrounded 


Canada Goose—Large figures of a goose standing on a bar. 
No Rubber Boots—The gunner wading out in shoal water to recover his birds. 


The Duck Hunters—The gunner in the bow of a gunning float being paddled 
his companion up to ducks on the water. : by 


Each of these prints is 6 x 8 inches in size, mounted on a card 11 x 14 
and all are beautifully and naturally colored by hand. Price $2.00 each. 


PICTURES FROI1 FOREST AND STREA/S1. 





A volume of 32 full-page pictures of popular subjects, similar to those in 


Christmas issue of Forest AND STREAM. 


Printed on heavy coated paper and handsomely bound. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


The same series of 32 plates, suitable for framing. Price, $1.75, postpaid 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


the | tures in shooting bears and giant moose in Alaska. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


American 
Big Game in Its Haunts 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. 


EDITOR, 


GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 
1904. 


This is the fourth volume of the Boone and Crockett Club’s books, the three 
earlier ones being “American Big-Game Hunting,” “ Hunting in Many Lands,” 
and “Trail and Camp-Fire.” It is by far the largest and handsomest of the 
four and contains a wealth of interesting information, together with no less than 
forty-six full page illustrations. 

The book opens with a sketch of Theodore Roosevelt, founder of the Boone 


{and Crockett Club, the President having already been introduced to the reader 


on the frontispiece. Then follows an extremely interesting and very fully 
illustrated article from his pen giving a detailed account of the wilderness 
reserves which he visited in the spring of 1903, and picturing both with pen 
and camera the multitudes of game in the Yellowstone Park. 


Other articles are: 


The Zoology of North American Big-Game, 
Big-Game Shooting in Alaska, 
The Kadiak Bear in his Home W. Lord Smith 
The Mountain Sheep and its Range, George Bird Grinnell 
Preservation of the Wild Animals of No. America, Henry Fairfield Osborn 
Distribution of the Moose, 
The Creating of Game Refuges, 
The Temiskaming Moose, 

Two Trophies from India, - 


Arthur Erwin Brown 
James H. Kidder 


Madison Grant 
Alden Sampson 
Paul J. Dashiell 
John H. Prentice 


“‘The bulk of the volume consists of interesting monographs on different kinds of big game 
and expeditions in quest of it. In five noteworthy chapters, James H. Kidder relates his adven- 
It is a narrative to stir the pulses of a Nim- 
rod. The volume is full of interest for every devotee of the rifle and lover of the wilderness. It 
is well illustrated, the pictures in President Roosevelt's chapter being especially interesting.” — 
Chicago Record-Herald, 

“This volume * * * is an evidence of the renewed activities of the Boone and Crockett 
Club, an organization of sportsmen banded together for the preservation of wild life in America 
which has already done useful service.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

‘*The volume is written in the interest of the Boone and Crockett Club, a body of some 
years existence, which devotes a good deal of energy to the preservation of our native animals. 
This work has been much needed of late. It has looked as if a good many of our larger native 
game would soon be extinct. Like many other reforms of recent years, the renewed interest in 
the matter of game preservation is due to the incentive and enthusiasm of Theodore Roosevelt.” 
—Minneapolis Times. 

**Every sportsman knows that the government must act quickly to save what is left of the 
big game from the fate of the buffalo, the antelope and at least two species of elk. The creation 
of national forest reserves as game refuges, seems the only solution feasible; nor will such legis- 
lation be wholly in the interest of a privileged class. It is often said in the West, that the East 
wants the West to save its game so that the East can come to shoot it. Facts given in this book 
seem to show that the proposed legislation will be decidedly to the benefit of the West, itself and 


of the poor man.” —Chicago Interocean. 

“American Big Game in Its Haunts” will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
price, $2.50. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
346 Broadway, New York. 





Trail and Camp-Fire. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: George Bird 
* Grinnell, Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated. 353 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Like its predecessors, the present volume is devoted chiefly to the great 
outdoor life of Northern rica; yet it does not confine Ftself 

though it is first of all a book about America, its game and 

le. book is printed in uniform style with earlier volumes of the 
a heavy laid paper, beautifully illustrated, and bound in dark red 


ver 
Contents : brador Peninsula, by A. P. Low. Cherry, by Lewis S. 
An African Shooting Trp, Wm. Lord Smith. Sintamaskin, 

C4 La Farge. Wolves and Wolf Nature, by Geo. Bird Grinnell. On 
Little Missouri, Theodore t. Bear Traits: A Berry Picker, 
Grinnell; A Silver Tip Family, J. C. Merrill; The Bear’s Disposi- 

Henry L. Stimson. The Adiron- 


Bird 

Tran Reccovels: Modern Bear oe siene 

Deer Law, m. Cary Sanger. diand Caribou H 
The Origin of the New York Zoologica Society’ by 


; 
é 


ae 
i 


$2 
28 
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Rese 


e 


Arthur 
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Forest and Stream Pub. Co.,.346 Broadway, New York. 





















FOREST AND STREAM. 





BRISTOL STEEL RODS 2% 


Split Bamboo Fly or Bait Rod, three-piece with 
extra tip, on wood form. Fly, 10ft. 





Quadruple Jeweled Multiplying Reel, hard rubber 
and nickel, with nickel safety band, 80 yards, 


$5 Jointed Fly or Bait Rods, Pree | 


nickel mount: anne $3. a6 


-_ “— noe i. 
= 
50c. 


$2 85 


Bait, 8% ft. 
Postage on above rods 25c. extra, 


Sold by mail only. 


CHAS. DISCH, 


318 Fulton St., « 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Write for Catalogue. | 





Men I Have Fished With. 


BY FRED 


MATHER. 


A handsome volume of 372 pages, with eight portraits. Sent postpaid 


on receipt of price, $2.00. 


It was a happy thought that prompted Mr. Fred. Mather to write for the 


'FoREsT AND STREAM reminiscences of his fishing companions. 


The chapters 


were received with a warm welcome at the beginning, and have been of sus- 


tained interest. 


Mr. Mather has enjoyed a fishing comradeship with a num- 


ber of interesting characters, and has in an unusual degree the faculty of appre- 
ciating and making the most of those with whom he comes in contact in his 


angling experiences. 


A large share at least of the charm with which he has 


invested his characters must be found in his own personality, that touchstone 
to discover in others the entertaining qualities we have all so much enjoyed read- 


ing about. 


The “Men I Have Fished With” have been among the most popular 


series of papers ever presented to Forest AND STREAM readers. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Company, New York, 
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THE BIG GAME OF AMERICA 


is well represented in the collection of Pictures from Forest and Stream. 





Moose, elk, antelope, moun‘an sheep, 
Virginia deer, mule deer and buffalo 
are shown in scenes which have in 
them the spirit of the wi!d creatures 
and their surround'ngs. 
is an accurate portrait of the subject 
and has a pleasing landscape setting as 
well. Of smaller game there are field 
scenes in which figure the quail, ruffed 
grouse; and a number of splendid 
reproductions of Audubon bird pic- 
tures. The dog pictures by Osthaus 
and the yachting scenes round out the 


volume, and make it all in all a very 


comprehensive volume of American 


outdoor sports, 


LIST OF THE PLATES. 


1. Alert, - - «= =  « Carl Rungius | 17. The Redhead Duck, J. J. Audubon 
2. The White Flag, oii wie Carl Rungius | 18. The Canvasback Duck, - - J. J. Audubon 
8. “Listen!” - - + «+ «= Carl Rungius | 19. The Prairie Chicken, - - - J.J. Audubon 
4, On the Heights, oe Carl Rungius | 20 The Willow Ptarmigan, - - J. J. Audubon 
5. ““What’s That?” - - - Carl Rungius | 21 The American Plover, - - - J.J. Audubon 
6. The Home of the White Goat. 22. Rap Full, Schooner Constellation in a 
Photo by H. T. Folsom North Easter, - - Photo by N. L. Stebbins 
7 Calling the Buffalo—1 The Lure, E W. Deming | 93. First Around Home Mark. The Altair 
8. Calling the Buffalo—2 The Drive, E. W. Deming off Larchmont, é * Photo by Jas. Burton 
9. Calling the Buffalo—8 The Fall, E. W. Deming | 94 The Challenge, iy 2 Carl Rungius 
10, Calling the Buffalo--4 Packing the Meat. . 25. Quail Shooting | in Missy, - -«E. Osthaus 
E. W. Deming | 96. Ripsey, - E Osthaus 
11, Sail, Sea and Sky, Navahoe on the Soient, 9. Bet bn - W.P. Davison 
Photo by West & Son s. H meen Casa, wp De 
_ 1%. The Trapper’sCamp. - - E,W. Deming | “ome Bass,- - - . vison 
13. Pearl R. - « -+ « «+ BH. Osthaus | 2%. In Boyhood Days, - - - W.P. Davison 
: ‘ 90. ACountry Road, - - - W.P. Davison 
14, The Purple Sandpiper, - - J. J. Audubon 
lubon | 81. When Food Grows Scarce, - W. P. Davison 
15. The Black Duck, - - - - J.J. Aud 83. In the F WP, Davies 
16. The Shoveller Duck, - - J.J. Audubon o ence Corner, _ -P, 0 


The plates are carefully printed on heavy coated paper and handsomely 


bound, making a most attractive volume. 


The size of page is about that of 


the Forest AND Stream or about 16x 11% inches. Price, postpaid $2. 

In response to numerous enquiries from those who desire to frame these 
engravings, rather than to keep them in a volume, a special price of $1.75 each 
has been made for sets of unbound sheets. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK, 


"BRISTOL 


> el 


peed 


own one or more “ Bristol’s ”— buy through your dealer at reduced prices. 


a” 


For Boy or Man. 

The Angler’s best friend is 
the “Bristol” Steel Fishing 
Rod. Ask a few of the many 
thousands who have used the 
** Bristol” for years. Nearly 
all will tell you that the 
‘* Bristol” is the most satis- 
factory rod they have ever 
tried. Why? Because they 
are light, strong and durable. 
This season’s prices make it 
possible for every angler to 


e FREE — Catalogue **F’’ on request. 
THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn., U.S. A, 





Sportsmen’s Clothing 


Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 


Absolutely waterproof in rain; 


light and cool in 


pleasant weather. Coat. trousers and hat made of 


storm. 


ne soft duck, treated by a 
patent process that resists 
a dreary drizzle or drivin 

Lined with same materia 


and double stitched throughout. 


Always easy 


Each picture 


na 


Routes for Sportsmen, 


and pliable in rain or shine. No rubber—no rustle, 
Perfect ventilation at all times. 

Coat has reinforced gun cap at shoulder ; patent 
ventilated gusset under arm. Trousers reinforced 
from hip to knee. Double seat. 

In ordering, give snug breast measure, height, 
and length of arm from center of back. Give waist 
and length of leg fortrousers. light tan or dead 
grasscolor. Fit, finish and waterproof qualities 
guaranteed. 

Price, coat $5.00; trousers, $3.co; hat, $1.co. Exe 
press prepaid. Sample of material and booklet free. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 


Oe 


mn JAK 
A 





3 Blandina St., Utica, N.Y 


TTR athe i 


pelt 





Routes for Sportsmen, 


To California 
Thro’ Colorado 


America’s Most Interesting Railroad Journey. 


F you would enjoy grand scenery and good service on your trip 
to California—join a Burlington California Excursion. 


These 


excursions leave Boston, Chicago and St. Louis on certain 
days every week in charge of special conductors, whose sole duty it 
is to look after the comfort and entertainment of the guests in their 


care, 


Pullman tourist sleep'ng cars (just as comfortable and clean 


as palace cars, but not so luxuriously upholstered) are provided, 
making possible a great reduction in the cost of tickets. 

The excursions travel over the famous Burlington Route to 
Denver and from there over the scenic lines, passing the magnificent 
Rocky Mountain scenery by daylight, on thro’ interesting Salt Lake 
City, past the great Salt Lake and over the majestic Sierras to the 


Coast. 


Thousands have gone to California over this route and not one 
has expressed disappointment. 


It will be a pleasure to give you further details if you will give us the 
opportunity. Just send a postal, or use the coupon below. 


EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Mana: 
> Send me information about the Burlington California 


Excursions, 


urlington 
HUE 


Name____— 


r, CHICAGO. FS 


OG ainicpciechelipanniniemmneipeiligapeet 
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~~ NOTICE OF REMOVAL. _ 


CHARLES LANCASTER|FOR FALL ANGLING. 


151 New Bond ee paar nnge dE to New Black Bass Lures, Short Rods and Quadruple Reels for 
casting same, from $1.50 up. 


larger and more convenient premises at 
I! Panton St.,Haymarket London, S.W. England, New Light Rods for Striped Bass and other salt water fisuing. 
Many Novelties. CALL AND SEE. 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON, 21 Park Place, New York. 
THOS. J. CONROY, | 55 


Exhibition 
Also Gunmaker by Warrants of Aopeintacet wo 
URER AND DEALER IN 
John Street, 


Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods, oe 


E. VOM HOFE. 


DEALER IN HIGH GRADE 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Send 4cts. in stamps for 110-page illustrated catalogue. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


— - 









































Game and Pigeon Guns. Single 


T Gunsa specialty. Ball and ns. 
“The ‘Art of Shooti Veen and popular edition, 28. 6d. 
Postage, 6d. extra. "Kiso of Forest and Stream, and at the 
Universal Exhibition, St. Louis. 


s% LANCASTER GUN 


Has stood fer nearly a century-without a peer for 
Stability, Shooting Qualities, Lines and Balance. Call 
nd examine sample at 


SCHOVERLING & WELLES, 


Sole U. S. Agents. 
2 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


GUNS, FISHING TACKLE. 


COMPLETE LINE OF 


SPORTING GOODS. 


GUN REPAIRING. CATALOGUE, 


The SALEM G. LEVALLEY COMPANY, 
189 Main Street, Bafialo, N. Y. 


WM. LYMAN’S 


RAPID FIRING TARGETS 


FOR RIFLES. 
25 Yards, price, i5c. per dozen 
50 Yards, price, 25c. per dozen. 


TXC 


warps & =|} OMARE. 


cou S as 
KOO goes 
sh See | 90% 





















Highest Award and Medal at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, Chicago, U.S.A., on Pishing Reels, awarded to 


JULIUS VOM _HOFE, 


FISHING REELS ONLY, 


No. 351 South 5th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Nickel-plated, raised Pillar, Quadruple Multiplying steel 
Pivot Reels. Made in sizes 60, 80 and 100 yards. 


All genuine Reels bear my name. For sale at all retail 
stores. No branch store in any city. Established 1807. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH, 


Manufacturers of Complete Outfits for 


EXPLORERS, CAMPERS and PROSPECTORS. 
FISHING TACKLE. 


314-316 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


Send for 240-page Catalogue F. 











Canok Rincs, Pa 
The Lyman Targets received. They are the best 
I ever saw. Cuaries Kine, Gunsmith 


Porest and Stream Pub. Co., 346 B’ way, N. Y 






































SHOOTING JACKET 


63.00 

GUARANTEED all wool, seamless, 
elastic, close-fitting, but not binding, com- 
fortable and convenient.. Designed espe- 
eially for duck shooters, trapshooters, etc., 
but suitable for all outdoor purposes, Must 
be seen to be appreciated. Made only in 
two colors—dead grass and Oxford gray. 
Send us your address for one of our gun catalogues. 

THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 

523 Broadway, New York. 


Club 
Cocktails 


perfect blend is that they 
are kept six months before 
being drawn off and bot- 
tled. Be sure you have 
them in your camp, on 
the yacht, and on your 
outing trips wherever you 
go. They are ready and 
require no mixing. Sim- 
ply pour over cracked ice. 


eee 


For sale by all Fancy,Grocers and Dealers. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 


9 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Cona. 


For Anglers and Big Game Hunters. 
A Big Game and Fish Map of New Brunswick. 


We have just had prepared by the official draftsman of New Brunswick 
a map of that province, giving the localities where big game—moose and 
caribou—are most abundant, and also the streams in which salmon are found 
and the rivers and lakes which abound in trout. 

The resources of New Brunswick in the way of game and fish are only 
just beginning to be appreciated, and we are glad to offer to Forrest AND 
STREAM readers the first authentic information as to localities where sports may 
be had. The map is printed in colors, on a tough paper, and is enclosed in a 
stout manila envelope for protection in carrying. Price $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 








American Big-Game Hunting. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: Theodore Roosevelt 
and George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth;.345 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Contents: A Buffalo Story, by Capt. Geo, S. Andersén. The White Goat 
and His Country, by Owen Wister. A Day with the Elk, by Winthrop 
Chanler. Old Times in the Black Hills, by Col. Roger D. Williams. Big 
Game in the Rockies, by Archibald Rogers. Coursing the Prongbuck, by 
Theodore, Roosevelt. After Wapiti in Wyoming, by F. C. Crocker. In 
Buffalo Days, by Geo. Bird Grinnell. Nights with the Grizzlies, by W. D. 
Pickett. The Yellowstone Park as a Game Preserve, by Arnold Hague. A 
Mountain Fraud, by Dean Sage. Blacktails in the Bad Lands, by B. Rumsey. 
Photographing Big Game, by W. B. Devereux. Literature of American 
Big-Game Hunting. Our Forest Reservation. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


Moose Hunting and Salmon Fishing 


and other sketches of sport. Being the record of 
personal experiences of hunting game in Canada. 
By T. R. Pattitto, 300 pages. Price, $2.00. 


FORESS AND ‘STREAM PUBLISHING O0., 346 Broadway 5. 
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’ Guns, Revolvers, etc. 


Two Catalogues. 
FISHING TACKLE and 
SUMMER SPORTS 


GUN GOODS and WIN- 
TER SPORTS 


Hither or both for the asking. 





We have everything in Guns, Fishing 
Tackle and Athletic Goods. 


Superior QUALITY. Lowzgst PRICES 


Sporting Goods Exclusively 
VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 


277 & 279 Wabash Avenue, 
35, 37 & 39 Van Buren Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


We have our own repair shop and do 
all repairs to guns and fishing tackle. 


> 7 


Dixon’s 


SpecialGraphiteNo.635 


will “‘leading’’ in shotgun and 
rifie barrels. 
Booklet 52P and sample on request. 
\ Joseph DixonCrucibleCo., JerseyCity,N.J. 


BENTON 


PNEUMATIC 
RECOIL GUN PAD 


No pump 


if = No valves 
Always ready for Use 


PUNCTURES DO 
NOT AFFECT IT 


Improvement over an 
Recoil Pad yet produced. 
rice, $1.25. 


AMERICAN PNEUMATIC CUSHION CO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


221 TO 227 CANAL Sr., 


HEN bird-shooting for 
meat use the tried and true 


“HUMMER” SHOT SPREADER 


Manufactured by 
DANIEL BROWN, - Thornton, R. 1 


Twenty centsa box. Six boxes (300 spreaders) 





tent Allowed. 





New YORK. 





postage paid, $1.00. 





Fishing Tackle Manuf'rs. 


B.C. MILAM & SON e 


If oy builder of reels can 9&4 
have his own mistaken fora 
genuine ‘‘Milam,”’ he finds B 3 
making a sale small trouble. t 
Some makers do not actually By 
strive to prevent such mis- 
takes. 


Ask for our booklet. 





At FRANKFORT, KY. 


WE MAKE SPECIAL RODS, 


to order, in 
Bethabara, Split Bamboo, Lance Wood. 


Decide now what you want, while your past season’s ex- 
perience is still fresh. We can make you the rod that you 
want, and will guarantee it. i 
Write for our price list, and for quotations on special 
rods to order, particularly for this winter’s southern fishing. 
M. A. SHIPLEY, 
908 Chestnut St., - - Philadelphia, Pa. 





ROWLAND E. ROBINSON’S 


Danvis Books. 


These books have taken their place as classics 
fm the literature of New England village and 
woods life. Mr. Robinson’s characters are 
peculiar, quaint and lovable; one reads of them 

smiles and now with tears (and need 


ann 32 Be sendy e , to make a bit 
a scen id out clear 
poierrve, 8 ¢ of outdoors ane 





